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PREFACE. 



It will gratify the readets of these volumes to find that the 
Memoir is chiefly compiled from Mr. Foster's Letters; so 
numerous, happily, are the references to himself and the 
subjects in which he took the deepest interest, that little more 
than a proper selection and arrangement has been requisite, in 
order to form them into a continuous narrative. A biography 
drawn from such sources will be found, probably, to present a 
more vivid and truthful exhibition of character, than even a 
record, by a self-observer, however faithfully intended, if 
composed after the lapse of years, when the events, and the 
emotions they called forth, have begun to fade upon the 
memory. 

The sentiments of affectionate veneration cherished from 
early years towards the subject of this Memoir, would preclude 
on the part of the Editor, even were his abilities equal to the 
task, any attempt at a critical analysis of character. What 
he has aimed at accomplishing has been, to select from the 
materials placed at his disposal, whatever would best illustrate 
the intellectual and moral qualities, the principles and opinions, 
of so distinguished a man. He has not consciously allowed 
the representation to be moulded into a conformity to his own 
views or convictions, either by omission on the one hand, or 
on the other by giving greater prominence to any class of 
sentiments than the place they occupied in Mr. Foster's esti- 
mation would justify. In a life so retired, and for the most 
part devoid of incident, a recurrence of similar trains of thought 
might be expected. For this reason many passages in the 
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correspondence have been omitted which individually would 
have been as worthy of preservation as those that are retained ; 
it' still something like reiteration should be found, the Editor 
trusts that it is not to an immoderate extent, not to say that, 
within certain limits, it will serve to show, more distinctly the 
writer's mental habits, — what were his most accustomed chan- 
nels of thought 

For the particulars relating to Mr. Foster's youth, the 
Editor is indebted to his only surviving friend of that period, 
Mr. Horsfall, and to the descendants of his tutor. Dr. Fawcett. 
Use also has been made of a paper in Mr. Foster's handwrit- 
ting — ^^ Hints and Questions respecting my early History : " — 
unfortunately it is very brief, and breaks off abruptly. 

In two in&tances the Editor has deviated from his first inten- 
tion of inserting nothing in these volumes which had been 
already published by the Author, namely, the Letters on the 
Church, and those on the Ballot ; he was led to do so from the 
consideration, that these productions having only appeared in 
a public journal upwards of ten years ago, must be new to 
many readers — ^that they contain Mr. Foster's deliberate sen- 
timents on subjects of great social interest — and that the 
miscellaneous character of the correspondence seemed to ren- 
der their insertion in it more suitable than a republication with 
any of his other works. * 

On one point only of dogmatic theology Mr. Foster dissented 
from the religious community with which he was most inti- 
mately connected. Allusions to this subject (the Duration of 
Future Punishment) occur in two or three passages of his 

* It may here be mentioned that the Reflections on Death (vol. i , p. 52), 
and the Letters to Mr. Hughes (ii., 155), Dr. Carpenter (ii , 157), Dr. Lief- 
child (ii., 161), and Mrs. H. More (ii , 191), are reprinted from the publi- 
cationii in which they first appeared. The Letter to an Unknown Lady 
(i., 78) had also been previously printed for private circulation ; while 
this sheet was passing through the press, the Editor received information 
that her name was Carpenter. 
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early correspondence ; but it is discussed at some length in a 
letter to a young minister, written in 1841 (vol. ii., p. 262). 
Without offering an opinion on " the moral argument," which 
to a mind of so high an order carried irresistible force, or 
inquiring what exceptions may be taken to those views of 
mankind and the present life to which it may appear that 
that argument owes much of its cogency — and while those 
who differ from him, and not a few, probably, who would 
assent to his views, may regret that the statements of Scripture 
are not more fully discussed — it may be permitted, in justice 
to his memory, to remark, that in Mr. Foster's mind, as is 
evident from his other writings, this belief was associated with 
the holiest views of the Divine being, and with a most elevat- 
ed standard of moral excellence ; nor among those who deem 
him mistaken on this subject, could any one be found who 
would more earnestly deprecate that a theological speculation 
should occupy the thoughts to the neglect of practical, personal 
piety. (Luke xiii., 23, 24.) 

In conclusion, the Editor's warmest thanks are presented 
to those friends of Mr. Foster (or their representatives) to 
whom the letters in these volumes are addressed. His acknow- 
ledgments are especially due to Mr. Cottle for the memoir of 
Miss Saunders with the accompanying letters, and for the in- 
troductory notice of his interesting and lamented relative. 
He would also express his obligations to the President of 
Cheshunt College for permission to insert the long and valua- 
ble letter on missionary undertakings (vol. ii.,p. 276), and for 
the observations on some passages written (as might be anti- 
cipated) in a spirit of respectful and candid criticism. 

Northampton, May 15, 1846. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PARENTAGE AND BIRTH EARLY CHARACTER AND OCCUPATIONS 

BREARLEY HALL BRISTOL. 

1770—1792. 

John and Ann Foster, the parents of the subject of this memoir,, 
occupied, at the time of his birth, a small farm-house in the parish 
of Halifax, between Wainsgale and Hebden-bridge.* In addition 
to the labors of the farm, they devoted part of their time to weav- 
ing. Mr. Foster was a strong-minded man, and so addicted to 
reading and meditation, that on this account principally he 
deferred involving himself in the cares of a family till upwards 
of forty. He received his permanent convictions of Christian 
truth from that model of apostolic zeal, Mr. Grimshaw, of Ha- 
worth ; but subsequently joined a small Baptist church at Wains- 
gate. Though a person of retired habits,f and averse from mix- 
ing in society further than a sense of duty required, he possessed 
great cheerfulness and enlarged views. " I remember," a valued 
correspondent observes, " seeing him in company with a dear 
relative at the time when the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was first formed, and it is impossible for me to forget the devout 
exhilaration of the venerable Christian as he conversed on the 
subject, and indulged in bright visions of hope in reference to the 
world he was leaving." His acquaintance with theological 
writers was extensive. His conversation was generally full of 

♦ The name of the locality, which frequently occurs in the correspon- 
dence, was Wadsworth Lanes ; the latter term is intended to describe a 
township road, in which a considerable number of other roads or lanes 
meet. 

t A secluded spot at the bottom of a wood near Hebden-bridge, and 
adjoining the river Hebden, with a projecting rock, whither the good man 
used to retire for prayer and meditation, is still known by the name of John 
Foster's cave. 

2 



2 LIFE OF JOHN FOSTER. 

instruction, and showed an acute and discriminating mind. la 
the society of which he was so valuable a member, he took a 
leading part ; and on the decease of their pastor, read at their 
meetings every alternate Sunday, " Gurnal's Christian Armor." 
It is said that when any passage struck him as peculiarly excel- 
lent, he would pause and express his approbation by exclaiming, 
" Author, I am of thy opinion." " That's sound divinity." In 
Mrs. Foster he found a partner of congenial taste, and his coun- 
terpart in soundness of understanding, integrity, and piety. 
They both lived to a very advanced age, but suffered much from 
bodily affliction during the latter part of their course. The 
following characteristic inscription was placed on Mr. Foster's 
tomb-stone, by his own desire. " John Foster exchanged this 
life for a better, March 21, 1814, in the eighty-eighth year of his 
age, and the sixty-third after God had fully assured him that 
he was one of his sons." Mrs. Foster survived her husband 
nearly three years, and died December 19, 1816. 

Their eldest son, John Foster, was born September 17, 1770. 
When not twelve years old, he had (to use his own words) " a 
painful sense of an awkward but entire individuality." This 
was apparent in his manners and language. His observations on 
characters and events resembled those of a person arrived at 
maturity, and obtained for him from the neighbors the appellation 
of " old-fashioned." Thoughtful and silent, he shunned the com- 
panionship of boys whose vivacity was merely physical and 
uninspired by sentiment. His natural tendency to reserve was 
increased by the want of juvenile associates at home ; for his 
only brother, Thomas, was four years younger than himself, and 
they had no sisters. His parents, partly from the lateness of their 
marriage, had acquired habits of too fixed a gravity to admit of 
tliat confiding intercourse which is adapted to promote the healthy 
exercise of the affections. Had a freer interchange of feeling 
existed, it might have rendered less intense (though it could not 
have removed) that constitutional pensiveness of Foster's mind, 
which at times induced " a recoil from human beings into a cold 
interior retirement," where he felt as if " dissociated from the 
whole creation." But emotion and sentiment being thus repressed, 
his outward life was marked by a timidity that amounted to 
" infinite shyness." A very large proportion of his feelings were 
so much his own, that he either " felt precisely that they could 
not be communicated, or he did not feel that they could." His 
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early antipathies were strong, but " not malicious." His associa- 
tions were intensely vivid ; he had, for instance, an insuperable 
dislike to a book during the reading of which he had done any- 
thing that strongly excited self-reproach ; or to whatever was 
connected with feelings of disgust and horror. For a number of 
years he would not sit on a stool which had belonged to a man who 
died in a sudden and strange way, and whose ghost was said to 
have appeared in a barn near his house. In short his imagination 
was imperious and tyrannical, and would often haunt him with a 
scene of Indian tortures, or the idea of a skeleton meeting him 
each night in a room he had to pass through to bed. " The time 
of going to bed was an awful season of each day." He was 
excited to strong emotion by reading passages in favorite authors, 
such as " Young's Night Thoughts." Even single words (as 
chalcedony), or the names of ancient heroes, had a mighty fascina-* 
tion over him, simply from their sound ; and other words from 
their meaning, as hermit,* 

His sensibility, though checked in its social operation, was 
kindled into intense activity by the contemplation of natural 
scenery, which in the neighborhood was highly picturesque. 
The very words, tcoods and forests, would produce the most pow- 
erful emotion. In matters of taste the greatf interested him more 

* ** I remember, for example, a person, very young indeed, who was so 
enchanted with the stories of Gregory Lopez, and one or two more pious 
hermits, as almost to form the resolution to betake himself to some wilder- 
ness, and live as Gregory did. At any time the word hermit was enough 
to transport him, like the witch's broomstick, to the solitary hut which was 
delightfully surrounded by shady, solemn groves, mossy rocks, crystal 
streams, and gardens of radishes. While the fancy lasted he forgot the 
most obvious of all facts, that man is not made for habitual solitude, nor 
can endure it without misery, except when turned into the superstitious 
ascetic." — Essay on the Epithet Romantic, Letter 2. 

Of Gregory Lopez, his biographer, father Francis Losa, says, that " for 
the last six years of his life he never walked abroad, or took the wonted 
pleasures of solitude, — the prospect of a flowery field, a beautiful wood, a 
crystal stream, or so much as suffered himself to descend into a pleasant 
garden adjoining to the house he lived in." — The Holy Life, Pilgrimage, 
and blessed Death of Crregory Lopez, a Spanish Hermit in the West 
Indies. The second edition, London, 1686. 

Mr. Foster remarks in a note to the passage quoted above from his Essays, 
that Gregory did not practise absolute solitude, but was frequently visited 
for advice in religious matters. His own juvenile predilections, however, 
led him to covet such solitude, and to retain the gratification of " the 
pleasant garden, and crystal stream." 

t " The tendency to this species of romance may be caused, or may be 
greatly augmented, by an exclusive taste for what is grand, a disease to 
which some few minds are subject. All the images in their intellectual 
scene must be colossal and mountainous. They are constantly seeking 
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than the beautiful ; great rocks, vast trees and forests, dreary 
caverns, volcanoes, cataracts, and tempests, were the objects of 
his highest enthusiasm : and in the same way, among the varieties 
of human character, the great and the heroic excited the deepest 
interest. An abhorrence of cruelty was among his earliest 
habitual feelings. He "abhorred spiders for killing flies, and 
abominated butchers," though at a very early age, on two occa- 
sions, his curiosity led him to a slaughter-house. 

His behavior towards his parents was uniformly dutiful ;* and 
though his juvenile manifestations of affection were checked from 
the causes already referred to, yet in mature life no one could 
give stronger proof of filial regard than he did, by contributing 
(in proportion to his means very largely) to the support and com- 
fort of their declining years. He began early to assist them in 
weaving, and till his fourteenth year worked at spinning wool to 
a thread by the hand- wheel. In the three following years he 
wove what are called double stuffs, such as lastings, &c. But 
while thus employed, he " had no idea of being permanently 
employed in handicraft;" he had the fullest persuasion that 
something else awaited him, not from the consciousness of supe- 
rior abilities, but from indulging romantic wishes and plans. " I 
had when a child," was his confession to Mr. Hughes, " the 
feelings of a foreigner in the place, and some of the earliest 
musings that kindled my passions, were on plans for abandoning 
it. My heart felt a sickening vulgarity before my knowledge 
could make comparisons." " My involuntary, unreflecting per- 
ceptions of the mental character of my very few acquaintance, 
were probably just, as to their being qualified to reciprocate my 
sentiments and fancies." Thus, full of restless thoughts, wishes, 
and passions, on subjects that interested none of his acquaintance, 
it can excite no surprise that his weaving was oflen performed 
very indifferently, and that the master-manufacturer by whom he 

what is animated into heroics, what is expanded into immensity, what is 
elevated above the stars. But for great empires, great battles, great enter- 
prises, great convulsions, great geniuses, great rivers, great temples, there 
would be nothing worth naming in this part of the creation." — Essay on 
the Epithet Romantic, Letter 2. 

• " Qu. Whether my habit of obedience to my parents in early life did 
not lessen the general quality of independence and courage ? Accustomed 
to submit from duty to them, I had more respect for other mature persons 
than I see children have ; but to be unoppressed with respect or fear of 

grown persons in childhood, may probably contribute very much to th« 
ardy independence, as well as insolence, of youth and manhood." — MS 
Journal, J^o. 782. 
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was employed was continually resolving that he would take no more 
of it. When Foster brought his piece into the " taking-in-room," 
as it is commonly called, he would turn his head aside, and submit 
with unequivocal repugnance to the ordeal of inspection. The 
kind of weaving in which he was employed allowed no scope for 
invention, being a mere dull repetition of manual operations* 
Not that he ever showed any particular aptitude for mechanical 
contrivance. The only instance of the kind known was the con- 
struction of a terrestrial globe, when he was ten or eleven years 
old, on which the various countries were marked with a pen. It 
had no meridian ; the frame was made of three pieces of wood, 
joined at the centre, the lower part of which served for feet. 
This self-imposed task was executed with a penknife, and was a 
long time in hand. He had also " a peission^' for " making pic- 
tures with a pen." 

"While residing with his parents he studied closely, but irre- 
gularly ; he would often shut himself up in the bam for a conside- 
rable time, and then come out and weave for two or three hours, 
" working," as an eye-witness expressed it, " like a horse." 
His attention during this period was necessarily confined to 
English literature, his home education not allowing a wider 
range. His father, however, was ambitious of a higher training 
for him, and when the lad was only four years old, would lay 
his hand upon him and say, "This head will one day learn 
Greek." There was an excellent grammar-school at the neigh- 
boring village of Heptonstall, conducted by a Mr. Shackleton ; 
and we have no reason for suppoising that the nonconformist prin- 
ciples of the Fosters operated on their minds, or on the master, 
to preclude their son from enjoying its advantages. Most proba- 
bly, his assistance at the loom could not be dispensed with, and 
was incompatible with regular attendance at the school. 

With much that was uncongenial and disadvantageous in Fos- 
ter's circumstances, their moral and religious influences were 
for the most part highly salutary. In his parents he had con- 
stantly before him examples of fervent piety, combined with great 
sobriety of judgment and undeviating integrity. Their house 
also was the resort of their Christian neighbors for the purposes 
of social devotion, or to obtain the benefit of their advice in the 
perplexities of daily life. A meeting was held there every 
Tuesday evening, which was always closed with a prayer by Mr. 
Foster, who never omitted one petition — " O Lord, bless the 
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lads !" meaning his son John, and his young (and at that time 
only) companion, Henry Horsfall. The earnestness with which 
these words were uttered made a deep impression on the two 
youths. To trace the progress of Foster's piety in its earliest 
stages, " mingled," as it was, " almost insensibly with his feel- 
ings," would be impracticable ; its genuineness happily was 
proved by its " shining more and more unto the perfect day." 
When about fourteen years old, he communicated to the associ- 
ate just named the poignant anxiety he had suffered from com- 
paring his character with the requirements of the divine law, and 
added, that he had found relief only by placing a simple reliance 
on the sacrifice of Jesus Christ for acceptance before God. Six 
days afler the completion of his seventeenth year he became a 
member of the Baptist church at Hebden-bridge. His venerable 
pastor Dr. Fawcett, and other friends who had watched with 
deep interest his early thoughtful ness and piety, urged him to 
dedicate his talents to the Christian ministry. Whether he had 
himself previously formed such a design is not known : the ob- 
ject of their wishes soon became his deliberate choice, and after 
giving satisfactory proofs of his abilities, he was " set apart " for 
the ministerial office by a special religious service. For the 
purpose of receiving classical instruction and general mental im- 
provement, he became shortly after an inmate at Brearley Hall, 
where Dr. Fawcett, in connexion with his labors as an instructor 
of youth, directed, at that time, the studies of a few theological 
candidates.* Part of each day was still spent in assisting his 
parents at their usual employments. During the rest of the time, 
his application to study was so intense as to excite apprehensions 
for his health. Frequently, whole nights were spent in reading 
and meditation, and on these occasions, his favorite resort was a 
grove in Dr. Fawcett's garden. His scholastic exercises were 
marked by great labor, and accomplished very slowly. Many 
of his inferiors in mental power surpassed him in the readiness 
with which they performed the prescribed lessons. One method 
which he adopted for improving himself in composition, was that 
of taking paragraphs from different writers, and trying to re- 
model them, sentence by sentence, into as many forms of ex- 
pression as he possibly could. His posture on these occasions 
was to sit with a hand on each knee, and, moving his body to and 

♦ Among others, one of the illustrious missionary triumvirate at Seram- 
pore, William Ward. 
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fro, he would remain silent for a considerable time, till his inven- 
tion in shaping his materials had exhausted itself. This process 
he used to call pumping. He had a great aversion to certain 
forms of expression which were much in vogue among some re- 
ligious people, and declared that if possible he would expunge 
them fixjm every book by act of parliament ; and often said, " We 
want to put a new face upon things." • 

At Dr. Fawcett's, Foster had access to a large and miscella- 
neous library. His course of reading, though extensive, was by 
no means indiscriminate ; and it was observed that he invariably 
read his favorite authors with extreme care and attention. In 
general literature no class of books delighted him so much as 
voyages and travels ; and the taste for this kind of reading which 
so gratified his imaginative faculty, and his love of the marvel- 
lous and romantic, never forsook him. In practical theology ho 
was very partial to Watson's " Heaven taken by Storm," the 
work mentioned by Dr. Doddridge as having been read by Col. 
Gardiner on the evening of his memorable conversion, 

Brearley Hall was environed with hanging woods, except on 
the south, where it opened by a gentle declivity to the valley. 
The scenery harmonized with Foster's temperament ; and lonely 
rambles in the surrounding woodlands formed almost his only 
recreation. On one occasion he persuaded a young companion to 
walk with him by the river's side from evening to dawn, just, €is 
he said, that they might see how the light in its first approach 
affected the surrounding scenery.* Some years afterwards, when 
on a visit to his parents, he suddenly quitted the house, and started 
off in a heavy shower to look at a waterfall in the neighborhood 
of which he had often heard, and on his return said, " I now un- 
derstand the thing, and have got some ideas on the subject, with 
which I should not like to part." 

" No one," an early friend remarks, " was better qualified to 
write on * decision of character.' It was from early life the habitual 
characteristic of his mind. He formed his purposes, and then 
proceeded to execute them ; nothing wavering. He was always 
examining everything that came within the range of his observa- 
tion ; neither wind nor weather, night nor day, offered any obstacle; 
he accomplished his purpose." 

• ** One cannot well describe, or even seize the precise steps of the 
gradation by which, after the sun is set, the evening changes into night 
The appearances in the' progress of morning are somewhat more palpable/* 

'fS, Misc. Observations, 1805 
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In his sermons, not less than in his conversation, he constantly 
aimed at imparting freshness to ordinary topics, and generally 
succeeded. Yet it happened not unfrequently that his hearers 
were more startled and perplexed than edified. He once preached 
at Thornton, near Bradford, from the words, " I am the way, the 
truth, and the life." His object was to show the awful condition 
of the human race, had not a way of access been provide;d by 
Grod ; but his novel mode of treating the subject led an old man 
(the oracle of his little circle) to remark, " I don't know what he 
has been driving at all this afternoon, unless to set riddles." " He 
is going to take us to the stars again," was a frequent observation 
of his hearers. Yet instances were not wanting in which his dis- 
courses njade a salutary and indelible impression ; two especialhr, 
one from the words, ** And on his head were many crowns," the 
other on, "Doing the will of God from the heart," were long re- 
membered. 

He was very assiduous in visiting the cottages of the poor, 
particularly the sick and aged ; on these occasions, besides 
religious conversation and prayer, he generally read the 145th 
Psalm.* 

After spending about three years at Brearley, application was 
made for his admission into the Baptist College, Bristol .f He 
entered that institution shortly after the decease of the president. 
Dr. Caleb Evans, a man deservedly held in high esteem among 

• " Prayer, and kindly intercourse with the poor, are the two great safe- 
guards of spiritual life ; it's more than food and raiment." — Dr. Arnold 
{^Life and Correspondence ^ vol. ii., p. 58, fifth edit). 

t The recommendation to the managers of the institution was in the 
following terms : 

Gentlemen, — The bearer, Mr. John Foster, has been for some years in 
full communion with us ; and, as far as we know, his conversation has 
been conformable to his Christian profession. We apprehend the great 
Head of the Church has bestowed upon him such gifts and abilities, as will, 
through his blessing, render him publicly useful. We, and several other 
churcnes in this neighborhood, have had trial of his gifts; and, candid 
allowance being made for his youth, it is hoped he may, in due time, be 
an useful laborer in the Lord's vineyard. He wishes to devote a little more 
time to preparatory study, and requests you will be so kind as to receive 
him under your patronage for one year, and grant him the usual privileges 
in that seminary over which you preside. We commend him therefore 
to you, and, hoping you will receive him under your protection, subscribe 
ourselves, 

Gentlemen, 

Your affectionate brethren in Christ, 

Signed by us, in behalf of > ^2^^ Fawcett, 

♦K« ,. /f a^Mfr ^A ^nQ^ C William Greaves, 

the r.8t, Aug. 14, 1791. 5 Wiwam Thomas. 
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his connexions ; the classical tutor, Robert Hall ( " clanim et 
memorabile nomen !"), had just removed to Cambridge ; but his 
place was ably filled by Joseph Hughes, the founder and secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; he was only one 
year and eight months older than Foster ; their minds were con- 
genial, and the preceptor and the pupil were each soon merged in 
the friend. In piety, in mental activity, in ambition of intellectual 
superiority, in a deep shade of pensiveness, they resembled one 
another ;* and if one possessed greater originality of thought and 
affluence of imagination, the other probably was superior in a 
more exact intellectual training, and had attained a greater ma- 
turity of religious character and sentiment. 

♦ Memoir of the late Rev. Joseph Hughes, by Dr. Liefchild, p. 145. 
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LETTERS. 



I. TO THE REV. DR. FAWCETT. 

SrUtol, Oct. 15, 1791. 

I AM wishing to offer some kind of apology for having neglected so long 
to write to you. The kin*iess you have uniformly expressed towards me, 
and the many advantages I have enjoyed under your care, entitle you to 
the earliest notices of my circumstances, and at the same time leave me 
no room to doubt that you still feel interested in my happiness, and that 
any intelligence respecting my situation will not be unacceptable. I in- 
tended to write to you immediately after I had written to Lanes, which 
was the reason why I did not mention you in that letter. The delay 
may be attributed to a complication of circumstances. I wished to defer 
it till I could form some judgment of my real situation, and of the state 
of things at Bristol. Seldom indeed does any great advantage result 
from procrastination. I have been in this city now about four weeks ; I 
travelled by the coach from Manchester to Birmingham, and thence in 
two days walked to Bristol, though a length of eighty-eight miles. You 
will not wonder that at first I felt myself somewhat gloomy and desolate, 
notwithstanding kind treatment and agreeable accommodations. The 
separation from my friends had made a painful impression on my mind, 
which no object I met with here tended to erase ; and the contrast be- 
tween the delightful situation, the most agreeable and improving con- 
versation, and the ever estimable friends of Brearley Hall, and the smoke 
and noise, and unknown and uninteresting society of Bristol, produced 
sensations by no means in favor of the latter. Those feelings, however, 
which do honor to human nature, may be indulged to an unmanly ex- 
cess. I have by this time recovered most of the cheerfulness and gaiety 
of which my mind — a mind not the most gay, indeed, or sprightly — ^is at 
any time susceptible. In fact, my situation is extremely agreeable. 
The cause which contributes most to render it so is friendship. I have 
no intimacy indeed with any of the young men here. I treat them all 
and am treated by them, with the most friendly kind of civility, but I feel 
not the least inclination to any particular attachments. It has always 
been my ambition to associate with those who are superior to myself. 
This ambition was often gratified at Brearley Hall ; and here I am be- 
come very intimate with Mr. Hughes — a circumstance favorable both to 
my satisfaction and improvement. I generally spend several hours with 
him every day in reading, in conversation, or walking. He is free, 
sprightly, and communicative. He possesses great energy of mind — a 
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variety and originality of thought. His imagination is vivid, and with- 
out any great effort supplies an endless train of ideas and images ; and, 
which is the most important quality, he seems to have a deep, experi- 
mental acquaintance with religion. I admire him much as a preacher. 
.... Dr. Evans is an universally respected, beloved, and lamented 
character. There have not probably been very many instances of an 
union of piety, learning, benevolence, and prudence, equally consistent 
and shining with that which was displayed in him. But he is now no 

more The congregation at Broadmead is large and splendid, and 

the church numerous. The number of us young parsons amounts to 
about twelve — some of us not very great or amiable characters, it must 

be confessed There are, however, two or three among us very 

promising. The academy possesses many advantages, among which 
are the extensive and valuable library and philosophical apparatus, the 
very satis&ctory accommodations, and tlie agreeable situation of the place 
— agreeable, I mean, when compared with most other parts of the city. 
Bristol is a flourishing commercial city, but by no means elegant and 
fine, nor distinguished by intelligence and taste. Bath, however, to 
which I made an excursion lately with Mr. Hughes, exhibits a great 
profusion of elegance and splendor. 

.... A few days since, in company with Mr. Hughes, I spent a day 
with Miss Hannah More. She, with four other sisters, all unmarried, 
resides at the distance of about ten miles from the city. They are all 
very sensible and agreeable, but she is quite interesting. She was 
familiarly acquainted with Johnson, and many other distinguished per- 
sons w^ho are dead, and is equally well known to most of the geniuses 
of the present day. Perhaps her poetical abilities, though acknowledged 
very great, form one of the least of her excellences. If piety and be- 
neficence can give lustre to a character, hers is transcendent. She lives 
in a kind of retirement, little noticed, except by her distant friends ; and, 
in ccmjunction with her sisters, whose minds are congenial with her 
own, employs most of her time in benevolent undertakings, in visiting 
the poor, furnishing them with necessaries, and procuring instruction for 
their ignorant children, at the very time that she could figure among 
poetesses and peeresses. Some of her undertakings, in the design, con- 
duct, difficulties, and success, are so very remarkable, and discover such 
evident interpositions of divine providence, that they almost assume the 
air of romance. If I ever saw the spirit of the Redeemer and his re- 
ligion realized, it is in her conversation and character. I expect the 
pleasure of visiting her to be pretty often repeated. 

I please myself with the hope that you are on the whole comfortable 
and prosperous, both in respect to religion, and your other engagements. 
I request you will continue to pray for me. I make my apology for 
having so long neglected to write. It is indeed with difficulty that I can 
sequester as much time as I would for purposes of this kind. I hope I 
am learning in 'some measure to improve my time ; one of the most in^ 
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portant, and to mo most difficult of all lessons. In religion I hope I am 
rather advancing than declining. I have to attend to Latin and Greek 
every day. A i)erson in the city is at present reading a course of lec- 
tures in experimental philosophy, which most of us attend 



II. TO MR. H. HORSFALL. 

Bristol, J^ov. 16, 1791. 

If you had been my Dulcinea I certainly durst not now write at all, 
after having delayed it so long. You see I am attempting to pass oflT 
with a jest what you may think needs a serious apology. I confess it 
does ; but as the case stands I have none to offer. I have been prevented 
by an odd mixture of business and idleness, each of which you know is 
unfavorable to writing letters, particularly when letters cost so much 
labor as mine generally do. I must yet request you to dismiss the sus- 
picion that " I have forgotten you all " at Brearley Hall, and for this 
reason, that I assure you it is without foundation ; at the same time, a 
sort of confidence that you are all mighty gay and felicitous, enjoying 
yourselves and one another, has done something toward quieting my con- 
science in the neglect of writing I am more obliged to you 

than I can express for your very curious and sprightly letter. Nothing 
could have been more acceptable, or more entertaining, not only on ac- 
count of its coming from you, but on account also of its contents. It 
will, besides, furnish me with a few ideas (a scarce article at Bristol) to 
reverberate, and assist me to fill three sides of a sheet, which might 

otherwise have been a very difficult afiair My regard for 

you and my other worthy friends at Brearley Hall and at Mount, is not 
at all diminished by absence and distance. Perhaps I never felt it more 
warm than at this moment. Probably I shall never enter with such real 
cordiality into any other friendships. I feel no inclination, nay, I feel a 
strong aversion, to any attempt to cultivate general or numerous intima- 
cies. Nature never formed me for it. Imagination itself can scarcely 
place me in a more perfectly pleasing situation than ascending the hill 
below your father's, and sitting down to tea with your mother. I hope 
to renew this delightful satisfaction, if all continue well, in something 
less than eight months. And witliin this interval I flatter myself (and 
I am ready to suppose you do the same) with the hope of making very 
great improvement in learning and in piety. What an estimable pos- 
session is time ! Permit me to urge you, as I am urging myself, to a 
nobler improvement of it. I have lately laid down a kind of plan for the 
distribution of my time and studies, which I already find to be of service. 
One part of it is, to devote all the time from rising in the morning, which 
is generally about six o'clock, till half-past eight (when we have family 
worship succeeded by breakfast), to prayer and reading the bible, together 
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with a little of some other book of a religions and devotional kind, as 
Night Thoughts, Saurin's Sermons, or some other. I trust you are 
growing in religion ; probably neither of us can be more fully convinced 
tiian we are, of the vast importance of this. We see some in low cir- 
cumstances in life, privileged with none of our advantages for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, for retirement, reading, and contemplation, yet 
glowing with the zeal, and melting with the warmth of piety. Is not the 
world then entitled to expect from us, something approaching to angelic 
excellence ? " Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
required !" I am resolving to be more intimately conversant with the 
scriptures, and a better resolution, I think, cannot be formed. I wish to 
read them with vigilant attention and devotional seriousness. A diligent 
and pious frame o^^hcart will be found, I believe, the best assistance to 
understand the sacred books. As to expositors, we have here Gill, 
Henry, Poole, Doddridge, Guyse, Patrick, Hammond, Owen, and twenty 

more ; but I very rarely open any of them Nothing could 

be better adapted to check levity, than the account you give me of Mr. 
Ingham. Where is the person, as you observe, more likely for Hfe than 
he was ? Neither of us, I suppose, can stand in any comparison. Hap- 
piness, my friend, absolutely consists in such a state of mind, that death 
shall be welcome, and life still shall be sweet ; that is, in being equally 

prepared to improve life, or to resign it I often think that 

no gratitude can be equal to the mercies with which I am indulged. I 
very seldom do anything in the way of preaching. I hope you will not 
cease to pray for me. 



III. TO THE REV. DR. FAWCETT 

Bristol, Bee. 26, 1791. 

I THINK that absence, distance, and time, have augmented my regard 
for you, and my other much valued friends at Brearley. The recollec- 
tion of the advantages and the pleasures of my situation, when that situa- 
tion placed me near you, always affects me with gratitude to heaven, with 
self-congratulation, and at the same time with feelings of regret from the 
remembrance of pleasures which I now enjoy no more. Brearley is the 
scene to which fancy recurs with fondness ; and I often feel a wish to 
give some more expressive testimony than I am able of the gratitude and 
respect I bear to you, and the other characters who honor it. I hope 
that the happiness of having you for a friend will ever continue, and 
that I shall ever be concerned to deserve it. Next to the favor of God, 
my ambition aspires to the esteem and friendship of such men as you ; 
and I wish to acquire and exhibit that superiority of character and abili- 
ties which will most effectually tend to ensure them. My present cir- 
cumstances are very favorable to improvement both in literature and 
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piety. I wish to advance with rapid, and still accelerated progress. 
The value of time, the deficiencies of my character, and possible attain- 
ments, flash upon my mind with more forcible conviction than ever be- 
fore. I can sometimes grasp the idea of universal and transcendent 
excellence ; and it always excites, at least, a temporary ebullition of 
spirit. I cannot doubt the possibility of becoming greatly wise and 
greatly good; and while such an object places itself in view, and invites 
pursuit, no spirit that possesses the least portion of ethereal fire can re- 
main unmoved. I despise mediocrity. I wish to kindle with the ardor 
of genius. I am mortified almost to death, to feel my mind so contracted, 
and its energies so feeble or so torpid. I read such writers as Young 
and Johnson with a mixture of pleasure and vexation. I cannot forbear 
asking myself. Why cannot I think in a manner as forcible and as origi- 
nal as theirs ? Why cannot I rise to their sublimities of sentiment, or 
even to an elevation still more stupendous? Why cannot I pierce 
through nature with a glance ? Why cannot I effuse those beams of 
genius which penetrate every object, and illuminate every scene ? I be- 
lieve the possible enlargement of the human mind is quite indefinite, and 
that Heaven has not fixed any impassable bounds. 

I am solicitous to cultivate warm and growing piety. I know that on 
it happiness entirely depends, and that without it intellectual pursuits 
either cannot be successful, or in proportion to the degree of success 
will be injurious. That character is the most dignified which reflects 
the most lively image of the divine excellence. Heaven is the proper 
region of sublimity ; and the more we dwell there, the more we shall 
triumph in conscious grandeur of soul. Intimate communion with the 
Deity will invest us, like Moses, with a celestial radiance. At the same 
time, I am experimentally convinced that the spirit of religion is extremely 
dehcate and fine, and no moderate degree of vigilance is requisite to 
preserve it. This vigilance is absolutely incompatible with indolence 
and thoughtlessness ; and these are the evil spirits that most particularly 
haunt me, and from which I have suffered, and still suffer, greatly. Oh 
for a mind all alive to religion, completely consecrated to God, and 
habitually devotional ! Habitual piety is indeed a very interesting sub- 
• ject : it has lately often struck my thoughts. I am wishing to know 
how far, and by what means, it is really attainable. Though I would 
wish to concentre in myself all the genuine piety in the world, I yet 
suspect there is such a thing as a romantic religion. Amidst the labo- 
rious^ the even painfully laborious, efforts which religion requires, amidst 
opposition from within and from without, amidst the intricacies that per- 
plex, the burdens that fatigue, the impediments that obstruct, and the 
allurements that divert, I hope I am making some progress ; and I 

request that your prayers may promote it Intelligence of any 

importance seems rather scarce at the north end of Bristol ; probably not 
80 at Brearley, as it is conununicated through so many different chan- 
nels. I hear of no very capital projects or manoeuvres in the republic 
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of letters, as it is called. Perhaps you have seen Cowper's Homer. I 
still cannot but wish that he had been differently employed. I have not 
taken much notice of it. On reading a few passages I thought, This 
may possibly be Homer himself, but if it is. Pope is a greater poet than 

Homer I continue on terms of the most perfect intimacy with 

Mr. Hughes, which I consider as a very great felicity. His age is only 
twenty-three. His mental vigor is very great, and of such a nature as 

to communicate a kind of contagion Next week I expect to be 

some time with Mr. Hughes at Bath, where the Miss Mores reside dur- 
ing the winter. You will allow that a few of my hours may be well 
spent in forming plans of study and improvement for the next half year, 
and that the design is laudable of beginning to live anew 



IV. TO MR. H. HORSFALL. 

Bristol, Jan. 6, 1792. 

I MOST humbly beg your pardon for this long interval between receiv- 
ing and answering your letter. You must know I afiect to be a genius, 
and geniuses claim an indulgence to be irregular. But yet, if I had felt 
a proper degree of sympathy with you in the very afflictive circum- 
stances which your letter describes, my sensibility would have led me to 
write sooner. As I will never relinquish the character of sensibility, 
which has been generally found connected with genius, I exculpate my- 
self by observing that when you wrote " the bitterness of death was 
past," and your letter was calculated, not (o infuse melancholy, but to 
excite those pleasurable sensations which are felt in reflecting on sorrows 
that are gone. At the same time, I feel for you painfully in the appre- 
hension that the afflictions from which I hope you at present experience 
a happy exemption, may too frequently return upon you. For my own 
part, I confess I wish to be taught to sympathize with sorrow without so 
much of the discipline of actual suffering. Still, however, may I be 
resigned to the gracious will of Heaven ! 

I was requesting pardon ; — how fortunate that other mortals are guilty, 
and need pardon as well as myself! This is particularly the case with 
you. Certainly, to send me half a sheet was most notorious ; and but 
for the passionate cries, and entreaties, and promises with which you 
conclude, I should fall on you without mercy. Even these can scarcely 
secure you fix)m the eflects of my indignation ; but I will endeavor to 
calm the furious passion, with the hope that you will never do so again, 
if I will but excuse this once. It is long since I wrote to you before, 
but silence itself may instruct. As for instance, from my silence you 
may infer, first, that my esteem for you is such that I have not words in 
which to express it ; secondly, that the city suggests no new ideas to be 
communicated ; thirdly, that I have not yet fallen in love ; or, fourthly, 
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that I dare not tell it ; fifthly, that I am not extremely concerned about 
what you tell me of certain persons of our acquaintance, and their 
attempts and designs. These are inferences which you would not, per- 
haps, have drawn, but could anything be more obvious 7 . . . . 

.... I am a little acquainted with two or three very worthy and 
amiable females, and from them, you must know, my intellectual quali- 
ties have gained me great respect. . . . 'Tis time to inform you that you 
are a set of ignorant, tasteless things in Yorkshire, for these ladies 
pronounce that my countenance, though very grave, has yet a pleasing 
air, expressive of sensibility and benevolence. What silly folks you 
were to take up a different opinion when I was among you !....! 
perfectly accord to your very serious reflexion on rufSes and hair-dress- 
ing. But it happens oddly, that while you are grave, I am in the humor 
to laugh. I am thinking how you would look with powder. It is said 
to give my appearance a considerable advantage ; you will not therefore 
wonder that I frequently use it. What contributed a good deal to gain 
me the respect of the ladies I mentioned was, an Oration on Sensibility, 
written as an academical exercise ; it has been bandied about, and read, 
more than it deserves. It was sent, without my knowing it, to Dr. 
Stennett, and is now, I believe, somewhere in Oxfordshire. I have re- 
peatedly designed to bum it. I think I have produced an abler composi- 
tion since. I wrote all the sermon I preached last Sunday at our meet- 
ing in Broadmead I hope you are advancing in learning and 

religion. I sometimes ask myself what it is to live well. It is to be 
pious, benevolent, and diligent. To be pious, is to be fully consecrated 
to God — ^to cherish his love, to obey his commands, and to live and act 
with a direct view to his glory. To be benevolent, is to be kindly affec- 
tioned towards men, to pray for them, to employ all our ability for their 
good. To be diligent, is [the manuscript is here imperfect] .... I 
would urge you to read the Bible, morning and evening .... the genu- 
ine, original, untainted fountain, with an attention exclusive of almost 
all . . . The work of religion is difficult, difficult indeed. " Trust in the 
Lord, be of good courage, and he shall strengthen thy heart." I request 
an interest in your prayers. •* 



V. TO MR. H. HORSFALL. 

Bristol, March 13, 1792. 

.... The engagements and possessions of this life are to us valua- 
ble, precisely in that proportion in which they prepare, or conduce to 
prepare us for another. You express a hope of being a better man by 
the time you see me. I would cordially and ardently adopt the i^ame 
hope for myself. If Providence sball bring about that event, at the time 
and in the manner desired, it must yet be preceded by a long train of 
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hours, each of which is given for some valuable end. Let us, my friend, 
try with earnestness of what improvements our intellects and our piety are 
really capable, in such a space of time. I have no news for you. This 
is a soil not fertile of remarkable incidents. Commercial pursuits (and 
what else can Bristol exhibit ?) do not always interest the philosopher : 
it is certain they have seldom interested me ... . 



VI. TO THE REV. DR. FAWCETT. 

Bristol, March 30, 1792. 

If any engagement has a claim to be thought pleasing, it certainly 
must be that of writing to you. To converse with one that is always 
kind, and who views everything and every character with an eye of can- 
dor, is truly grateful ; and writing, as the substitute for personal inter- 
course, admits a degree of the same pleasure. That I have not written 
oftener, therefore, must be attributed to that excessive indolence which 
is unwilling to purchase even the highest satisfaction at the price of a 
little mental labor. I am so fully conscious of this unfortunate quality, 
that I am sometimes ready to wish myself engaged in some difficult un- 
dertaking, which I absolutely must accomplish, or die in the attempt. 
I am convinced that on me a retired life would lose many of its advan- 
tages. The composure of it, instead of removing obstructions and 
exciting my powers to action, would soothe them into languor and de- 
bility. . . . Long as it is since I wrote to you before, no incident worthy 
of particular notice has occurred— or perhaps the very circumstance of 
my being apt to sufler things to pass without notice, is itself the reason 
why I do not distinguish and recollect particulars. Many events* may 
possibly have engaged the attention of other men, which I was too 
thoughtless to observe, or too ignorant to comprehend their consequence. 
I am a very indifierent philosopher, I confess, for I have neither curiosity 
nor speculation. This inattention to the external world might be ex- 
cused if the deficiency were supplied from within. If I were like some 
men, a kingdom or a world within myself, superior entertainment should 
soon make my friends forget the uninteresting particulars of ordinary 
intelligence. How enviable the situation — ^to feel the transition from 
the surrounding world into one's own capacious mind, like quitting a 
narrow, confined valley, and entering on diversified and almost bound- 
less plains. If this felicity were mine, I might be equally unconcerned 
to obtain or to recollect the news of the town. I might explore new 
and unknown regions of intellect and fancy — and after having carried 
my career to a distance which the most erratic comets never reached, 
return with the most glowing and amazing descriptions of the scenes 
through which I had passed. 

Your family is by its constitution subject to perpetual change. It is 
3 
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formed not for itself, but for the world ; not to increase private and do- 
mestic happiness, but to subserve the public welfare. This considera- 
tion, I think, must be capable of yielding high satisfaction. There is 
something peculiarly animating in the idea of diffusing knowledge and 
happiness liirough the world. . . . 

.... I often feel a solicitude to know what are those schemes of 
usefulness which unite, in their greatest degrees, cool reason and the 
boldness and spirit of generous adventure. A few nights ago I was in 
company with a Quaker, a man whom I would select as one of the first 
specimens of possible human excellence. His sentiments discover a 
superiority of intellect, and his character admits, I believe, few rivals. 
His conversation was chiefly directed to prove the practicability of many 
designs which that kind of wisdom which is unconnected with benevo- 
lence and generosity is always ready to condemn, and which the world 
deem romantic and preposterous. His ideas, which were quite original, 
struck me with all the force of truth, and scarcely wanted the assistance 
of many interesting facts with which he illustrated and confirmed them. 
It appears to me that but little is accomplished, because but little is 
vigorously attempted ; and that but little is attempted, because difficulties 
are magnified. A timorously cautious spirit, so far from acting with 
resolution, will never think itself in possession of the preliminaries for 
acting at all. Perhaps perseverance has been the radical principle of 
every truly great character. 

I am sometimes apprehensive that I do not give to religion that 
preference of regard which it merits, and that superiority of influence 
with which it ought to operate on the system of life. I feel that religion 
is the life of every genuine excellence, but must lament an unhappy 
tendency rather to deviate from it than embrace it. Religion presents 
itself in an appearance different from direct and honest Christianity — a 
little more softened to the spirit of the world — afl^cting, at the same 
lime, to retain all the essential qualities of Christianity. When led 
into the scenes of life by this kind of equivocal piety, men are apt to 
lose the true spirit and feelings of religion ; they substitute a certain 
chimerical generosity of spirit for Christian zeal, and, inflamed by a de- 
lusive idea of greatness and expansion of mind, break down the sacred 
boundaries that separate important truth from dangerous error. I find 
that in attempting to clear away the extraneous matter which ignorance 
and prejudice have attached to religion, there is danger of a presump- 
tuous freedom which injures the great object itself. Everything rises 
in proof of the necessity of seeking both our happiness and our wisdom 

entirely from on high Two of those whom I left in your family 

are, it seems, taken off by death. There is at least thus much of the 
consolatory in the event, that death has intercepted the many sorrows 
and sins which the train of advancing life would have brought on ; and 
if the loss shall give those who feel it most sensibly more fully to God, 
it will be happily compensated I often recollect Dr. Young's ex- 
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pression, '*Give thy mind sea-room." There are minds, and I must 
admire them, that disdain all restraints but those alone which the Deity 
has imposed. Perhaps it must be allowed, at the same time, that spirits 
of infinite vigor and fire are not the most necessary characters in the 
government of the world, or the cause of religion. The greatest abili- 
ties are ngt always well directed, and when well directed do not always 

produce an adequate effect Hall is expected by his relations in 

Bristol next month. I shall be quite eager to see him. The opinion 
which the most sensible here entertain of his powers leads me to think 
that all the accounts you have heard rather fall below than exaggerate 
them. 



VII. TO MR. H. HORSFALL. 

Bristol y ApHl 2, 1792. 

.... Depend on it, if I find any faults about you when I see you again, 
I shall criticise them with the most bitter and sarcastic severity. For 
instance, if yon are silent in a circle of sensible friends, I shall either 
say you are unsocial, or insinuate that you are ignorant. If I find you 
have told all your secrets and mine to Miss — »— and Lady , I shall 
remind you that it is necessary tliere should be some silly fellows to serve 
the ladies for playthings; just as children must have their dolls. If you 
continue in the use of sugar, 1 shall greatly suspect your generosity and 
humanity ; I never taste it in any form. I have even almost forgot it, so 
that I never feel the want of it. Tea is now become as agreeable with- 
out sugar as before it was with it This is a fair warning now. If 

you are conscious of any of these faults, I hope you will take care to 
reform in time. I wonder whether, when we may appear together again, 
some of our friends will like us as ill as they did before. I hope we 
shall give no just cause for their ill-natured observations, and their idle 
remarks. But if they will find, or make a cause, let them fully please 
themselves Let us mortify their captiousness by that kind of con- 
tempt alone which is expressed by displaying a noble superiority of un- 
derstanding, manliness, and piety. The impertinence of conceit is un- 
worthy of notice ; but let us be anxiously concerned that neither our 
enemies nor our pretended friends may ever have it in their power to 
impeach our characters with respect to any serious and important matter. 
I trust, my dear friend, we shall ever stand at a distance from everything 
vain and foolish, — everything foppish and aflfected, — everything proud, 
self-important, and disgusting. Whenever we discover a disregard of 
serious and important concerns, and whenever we appear as if we thought 
ourselves too dignified or too wise to converse and be familiar, occasion- 
ally, at least, with the meanest and most ignorant, we shall betray our- 
selves into our enemies' hands, and justify in a measure their reflexions. 
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I hope yon go forward with pleasure in the pursuits of learning. It Ib 
delightful to feel one's mind enlarging, to contemplate an endless suc- 
cession of new objects, to extend our conquests in the regions of intellect 
and fancy, and to be perpetually aspiring to the sublimities of knowledge 
and of piety. We find that resolution and diligence are never exerted in 
vain. Sincere and well-directed efibrts will promote our religion, as much 
as study will improve us in learning, or experience increase our prudence. 
Everything is attainable which we can justify ourselves in desiring ; and 
certainly we cannot too warmly desire whatever can make us more happy 
in ourselves, or qualify us to impart happiness to others. Nothing can 
so effectually expand the mind as the views which Religion presents ; 
for the views of Religion partake of the magnitude and glory of that 
Being from whom Religion proceeds. Their amplitude will extend, and 

their dignity will exalt, the mind 

Amidst your pleasures and your prospects, surely you can admit one 
thought of pity for a poor exile on whom love never smiles, before whom 
no pleasing prospects open, and to whom life itself is insipid. But, if 
life cannot make me happy, let it never make me malignant If the 
visits of happiness to me are but transient, that very circumstance, per- 
haps, renders them more permanent to my friends. While the inhabitants 
of the North Pole are involved in a tedious night, those of the South enjoy 

perpetual day Perhaps I may hope to hear from you before I go off 

to Africa This minute I have received a letter from Mr. T. Stovin, 

at Birmingham, in which he particularly inquires whether I ever hear 
from you. He writes seriously. In my last to him I expressed a wish 
that he would hear Mr. Pearce, a Uvely, popular young preacher at Bir- 
mingham, who a few years since went from our Academy. He writes : 
" On your recommendation I went to hear Mr. Pearce. He is, I think, 
an excellent preacher, and puts me in mind of those frequent admonitions 
and instructions I have heard from good Mr. Fawcett. These instructions 
afford me an ample theme of reflexion," &c. I always thought him a 
youth of a generous spirit. How happy should I be to see that spirit 
ennobled by religion ! 



VIII. TO MR. H. HORSFALL. 

Bristol y April 19, 1792. 

.... I once felt something like envy in observing how Mr. H. and 
several others of the same class would preach ; but I believe I should not 
feel the slightest degree of it now. I think I should feel no more diffi- 
culty in preaching before twenty of them than before so many children. 
You say I must do something great in the preaching line when I come 
into Yorkshire. Let not my Yorkshire friends expect too much. Pro- 
bably there never was a more indolent student at this or any othei Academy. 
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I know but very little more of learning or anything else than when I 
left you. I have been a trifler all my life to this hour. When I shall 
reform, God only knows ! I am constantly wishing and intending it. 
But my wishes and intentions have thus far displayed, in a striking 
degree, the imbecility of human nature. To-morrow is still the time 
when this unhappy system of conduct shall be rectified. 

My dear friend, I hope you are diligent and pious. Time is infinitely 
valuable. Oh ! do not suflfer it to be lost. I hope you already possess 
and exercise that wisdom which I hope at last to attain. The work of 
life is great — greater to me, in proportion to the long season that I have 
neglected it. I perceive that religion does not promise in order to deceive, 
nor threaten in order to dismay ; her intentions are uniformly kind. Be 

much in prayer, and in your prayers do not forget me Our vacation 

will commence in five or six weeks ; if well, I must then spend a week 
or two in visiting Bath, Cowslip Green, the country residence of the Miss 
Mores, and some other places. The time I shall be in London is un- 
certain 



IX. TO THE MANAGERS OF THE BAPTIST COLLEGE. 

Bristol, May 26, 1792. 

Honored Gentlemen, — ^The expiration of the term of literary privileges 
reminds me of the acknowledgments due to those to whose liberality I 
owe them. 

One year has passed, attended with the important favors of your patro- 
nage, which has given value to time by conferring the advantages for 
improving it. My gratitude for your kindness will I trust be lasting ; and 
never disappoint that kindness by neglecting or relinquishing its object. 
May He, whose cause you wish to promote, amply reward you I and may 
all who thus experience your generous assistance reflect honor on the insti- 
tution and on you. Quitting the seminary without any determinate 
prospects, I humbly await that train of futurity through which superior 
wisdom may conduct me, firmly resolved, at the same time, that every 
scene into which I may be introduced, shall witness me actively alive in 
the cause of religion and of God. 

I am, honored gentlemen, with grateful respect, 

Your obliged and humble servant, 

J. Foster. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NEWCASTLE ON-TYNE — IRELAND — RETURN TO YORKSHIRE. 
1792—1796. 

After leaving Bristol, the first place in which Mr. Foster regu 
larly engaged as a preacher was Newcastle-on-Tyne.* An ancient 
room in this town, situated at the top of a flight of steps called 
Tuthill Stairs, and formerly used as the Mayor's Chapel, had been 
occupied by a Baptist congregation ever since the year 1725. It 
was capable of holding scarcely more than a hundred persons, and 
both before and during Foster's stay the average attendance was 
much below this number. Yet, in so small an auditory, there 
were a few individuals capable of appreciating the merits of the 
preacher, and who took a very gratifying interest in his discourses. 
" I have involuntarily caught a habit," he tells his friend Mr. 
Horsfall, " of looking too much on the right hand side of the meet- 
ing. 'Tis on account of about half-a-dozen sensible fellows who 
sit together there. I cannot keep myself from looking at them. 
I sometimes almost forget that I have any other auditors. They 
have so many significant looks, pay such a particular and minute 
attention, and so instantaneously catch anything curious, that they 
become a kind of mirror in which the preacher may see himself. 
Sometimes, whether you will believe it or not, I say humorous 
things. Some of these men instantly perceive it, and smile ; I, 
observing, am almost betrayed into a smile myself !"f 

Mr. Foster remained at Newcastle little more than three months ; 

" His immediate predecessor was the late Rev. Joseph Kinghorne, of 
Norwich, who, in nis denomination, was inferior only to Dr. Gill in an 
intimate acquaintance with Rabbinical literature. The results of his 
studies were known to the public chiefly by a new edition of professor 
James Robertson's " Clavis Pentateuehi,** and a sermon preached before 
the Society for the Conversion of the Jews, on ** The Jmraeles of Jesus 
not performed by the power of the Shemhamphorash." 

t The only survivor of this little group, J. L. Angas, Esq., has a vivid 
recollection of the breathless attention with which they listened to Mr. 
Foster's discourses. One sermon especially, on " This is not your rest," 
made an indelible impression on his mind. 
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he arrived August 5, 1792, and left towards the close of November. 
According to his own account, his mode of life during this period 
was almost that of a recluse ; his mental habits were undisciplined, 
his application to study fitful and desultory, and his purpose as to 
the specific employment of his future life unfixed. " I am think- 
ing," he writes to his friend, who was then a student at Brearley, 
" how different is the state of the family in which you reside from 
that where my lot is fixed for the present. Your family seems a 
kind of ludicro-moral museum, comprising specimens of all the 
odd productions found in the world of men. Now observe the 
contrast. Mrs. F. is, with one of the servants, gone some time 
since to London, and the whole mansion is now left to Mr. F., one 
maid, and myself. Mr. F. was bit by the mastiff'that guards the 
factory, so severely that he has been confined to the house, and at 
present does not even quit his bed-chamber. Now, then, I abso- 
lutely breakfast, dine, drink tea, and sup alone ; except that beside 
my table places himself Pero, a large and very generous dog, my 
most devoted friend, and the willing companion of all my adven- 
tures. Having, you know, neither spouse nor children, I fre- 
quently amuse myself with Pero. I am mistaken, or the name 
of Pero shall live when your coxcombs, your consequential block- 
heads, and your .... images of fattened clay are heard of no 
more. Though the town is only about two or three hundred yards 
from the house, I never take any notice of it, and very rarely 
enter it, but on the Sunday. I often walk into the fields, where 
I contemplate horses and cows, and birds and grass ; or along tlie 
river, where I observe the motions of the tide, the effect of the 
wind, or, if 'tis evening, the moon and stars reflected in the water. 
When inclined to read, I am amply furnished with books. When 
I am in the habit of musing, I can shut myself in my solitary 
chamber, and walk over the floor, throw myself in a chair, or re- 
cline on my table ; or if I would dream, I can extend myself on 
the bed. When the day is fled, I lie down in the bosom of night, 
and sleep soundly till another arrives ; then I awake, solitary, 
still, I either rise to look at my watch, and then lay myself 
awhile on the bed looking at the morning skies, or .... in a 
magic reverie behold the varied scenes of life, and poise myself 
on the wings of visionary contemplation over the shaded regions 
of futurity .... Such, my friend, are the situation and the 
train in which I pass life away." At another time, in a tone of 
deeper sentiment, he thus expresses himself: " I sometimes feel 
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the review of the past very interesting. The vicissitudes which 
my views and feelings have undergone have been numerous and 
great. They have never remained long stationary, and they 
were perhaps never in a more uncertain and fluctuating state than 
at present. I feel conscious of possessing great powers, but not 
happily combined, nor fully brought forth. Some habits of the 
most unfortunate and dangerous kind have taken root, and will 
not be exterminated, I am afraid, without great difiiculty.* At 
the age of twenty-two, I feel that I have still to begin to live ; I 
- have yet in a great measure my principles to fix, my plans to 
form, my means to select, and habits of exertion to acquire ; a 
Herculean labor, how shall I accomplish it ?" In another letter 
of a later date, he says, " How dark is futurity still ! how uncer- 
tain and limited our prospects ! I wonder what or where my next 
undertaking will be ! I am apprehensive it will not be in the line 
of preaching ; but I leave it to that futurity where it dwells, and 
whence no conjectures can invite it." 

From Newcastle Mr. Foster returned to his friends in York- 
shire, but left them again in the beginning of the year 1793, 
having been invited to preach to a Baptist society meeting in 
Swift's Alley, Dublin. Nearly all that is known of the events 
of his life during the three following years is contained in one 
of his letters to Mr. Hughes, dated October 17, 1796. The in- 
troductory sentences are too characteristic to be omitted. " Your 
letter surprised me," he says, " into a pleasure strong enough to 
survive a struggle with the guilty consciousness of neglect. My 
silence appears strange even to myself; and I know not whether 
it will be rendered less so to you, while I observe, that in our last 
personal intercourse, I felt the oppression of a mortifying inferi- 
ority and awkwardness, which after several months, during which 
I intended to write, grew into a kind of determination to become 
unknown till I should be quite worthy to be known. Meanwhile, 
I have always retained the fixed resolve of offering, at a better 
period, an atonement, in a more meritorious friendship ; I have 
eagerly seized every opportunity of obtaining information con- 
cerning you; and assure you, from a heart that has not yet 
learned insincerity from the world, that my regard for you has 

* To prevent any misapprehension of the strong language here employed 
by so ri^id and conscientious a self-observer, it may be remarked, that on 
comparing it with other passages in the correspondence, it is evident Foster 
alludes to what he elsewhere terms, ** the inveterate, most unfortunate 
habits of indolent, desultory, musing vagrancy." 
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suffered no diminution. It is among my most flattering anticipa. 
tions that I shall yet again find myself * in the same room with 
you and Mrs. H.,' to taste (may I hope with even superior zest ?) 
enjoyments something like those which are gone." .... 

" In Ireland," he proceeds to inform his friend, " I preached 
little more than a year, one month of which was passed most de- 
lightfully at Cork. Nothing can be imagined less interesting than 
the Baptist society in Dublin. The congregation was very small 
when I commenced, and almost nothing when I voluntarily closed. 
A dull scene it was, in which I preached with but little interest, 
and they heard with less. The church, of which, with a very 
few regular or casual hearers besides, the whole congregation 
consisted, was composed of a rich family or two, quite people of 
the world — of three or four families in business, emulating the 
show and consequence of the others — of half a dozen poor indi- 
viduals, so little connected with their Christian superiors, and so 
little regarded by them, that between them was * a Gadihus ad 
Gangem'— and an independent character or two, tired and ashamed 
of such a society. With such an assemblage the soul of Foster 
was not formed to coalesce, and my connexions were fewer than 
could be supposed possible to a public person. 

" I sought, and partly found, a compensation among the girls 
of a charity-school, connected with the meeting, to whom I talked 
with familiar gaiety, gave rewards of learning, and read many 
amusing books;* in solitary rambles, books, newspapers, con- 
verse with the few who were friends, the greater part of them 
not of the church ; and in speculating on the varieties of a me- 
tropolis. 

" I did not distinguish myself by any considerable violation of 
the parsonic garb; .... but my contempt of ecclesiastical 
formalities was avowed and apparent on all occasions ; and my 
acquaintance did not involve a single man of cloth in the city. 
After an interval of several months spent in Yorkshire, I returned 
to Dublin to make an experiment on a classical and mathematical 
school, which had been left to decline to nothing but the room and 

• " His habits were very simple ; he was fond of walking, and evidently, 
while he paced round our little garden, his mind was full of some subject 
of deep interest. I also know, that the children of an orphan school con- 
nected with the place of worship in which he officiated nad much of his 
care, and he went daily to read to the children instructive and amusing 
books, and seemed most solicitous to improve theii* minds, and to cheer 
them in the midst of their dull routine."— ^a?*rac/ of a Letter from J, 
Purser f Esq., of Rathmines. 
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forms, by a very respectable Quaker of my acquHintance, now or 
lately in London. The success did not encourage me to prose- 
cute it more than eight or nine mouths. I remained in Dublin 
several months after its relinquishment. I attended as a hearer 
in Swift's Alley when there was service, but had little more con- 
nexion with the people than if I had never seen them before. . . 
I think the last letter I received predicted the extinction of the 
society.* 

" During this latter residence in Dublin, my connection with 
violent democrats, and my share in forming a society under the 
denomination of * Sons of Brutus,* exposed me at one period to 
the imminent danger, or at least the expectation, of chains and a 
dungeon. 

" I have in Ireland three or four cordial friends, for whose sake 
I shall be pleased with any future opportunity of revisiting it. I 
have now been here more than half a year. If you should ask, 
How employed ? I can scarcely tell ; a little in business, I might 
say, in which my brother is engaged ; but oftener in literature, 
or rather its environs. I long since indulged the design of some 
time writing for publication ; I am lately come into it more deci- 
sively. After fluctuating among various subjects and forms of 
writing, I have drawn the plan of a kind of moral essay, and com- 
posed an inconsiderable part; but my intolerable tardiness in 
writing, together with the constitutional indolence which I have 
not yet overcome, threatens long to protract the accomplishment ; 
and my dissatisfaction with what I produce, precludes that enthu- 
siasm which is said to be necessary to excellence. However, I 
am resolved on a complete experiment. 

" Some months since, I formed the project of attempting at 
Leeds, where my occasional sermons have found some admirers, 
a course of lectures on moral and literary subjects, in a mode 
somewhat similar to Thelwall's, but it was not encouraged into 
execution. I had conceived the plan, too, of a train of discourses, 
different from sermons only in being without texts, on moral and 
religious subjects, addressed entirely to young people, to be pub- 
licly delivered each Sunday evening, in the meeting where I 
attend. There could be no interest but that of benevolence here. 
I intended my utmost efforts to simplify, illustrate, and persuade, 
by every expedient in the power of a mind possessed of a measure 

* This prediction has not been fulfilled. The congregation has continued 
and a new chapel, in a more commodious site, has been lately built. 
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both of amplitude and originality. But Mr. , a very good 

and sensible, but a timid man, tenacious of modes and notions 
which the church and time have sanctioned, and dreading the 
profane and ill-omened flight of philosophy and fancy athwart the 
good old way, as peasants turn back in dismay at the sight of three 
magpies crossing their road, durst not admit such a measure, * for 
it would not be preaching the gospel !' So now, you ought to 
applaud my activity in forming plans, and my philosophy in bear- 
ing their disappointment. 

" It is now a great while since I changed, very properly, the 
cleric habit for a second edition of tail and colored clothes, and in 
this guise I have preached at several places since I returned to 
England ; but I have not preached at all lately. Yet, after all, 
I extremely regret that I am not employed in preaching. When I 
contemplate the infinite value of religion, the melancholy darkness 
of human minds (especially while I view the interesting counte- 
nances of young people, on whom alone, perhaps, any good can 
be operated), I am forcibly admonished that a man like me should 
be something else amidst the assemblies of Sunday than what I 
am, — a very inattentive hearer. But what should I do ? It is 
vain to wish what would exactly gratify me— the power of build- 
ing a meeting of my own, and, without being controlled by any 
man, and without even the existence of what is called a church, 
of preaching gratis to all that chose to hear. 

" That denomination of people in which I have been conversant, 
have stronger causes of exception than the color of a waistcoat ; — 
my opinions have suffered some alterations. I have discarded, 
for instance, the doctrine of eternal punishments ; I can avow no 
opinion on the peculiar points of Calvinism, for I have none, nor 
see the possibility of forming a satisfactory one. I am no Soci- 
nian ; but I am in doubt between the orthodox and Arian doc- 
trines, not without some inclination to the latter. It is a subject 
for deliberate, perhaps long, investigation ; and I feel a sinceilty 
which assures me that the issue, whatever it may be, must be 
*a/e. In this state of thoughts and feelings, I have just written 
to Mr. David, of Frome, requesting to be informed whether there 
be, within his sphere of acquaintance, an Arian congregation in 
want of a preacher, expressing to him, however, that * my prefer, 
ence of such a congregation does not arise from a conclusive coin, 
cidence of opinion, but from a conviction that there only I can 
find the candor and scope which I desire.' But I am vexed to 
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find this tedious detail has pnE>cluded roe from subjects more inter. 

esting and more mutual I felt a propensity to smile at 

your confession of the wane of the sentimental fire, till checked 
by a most nK>urnful consciousness of something similar in myself. 

Indeed, indeed, it is too soon When sometimes apprehen- 

sive that fate means to deny me the sweet ambling circle of love 
and domestic felicity, I almost resolve to assume the stalk sublime 
of the hero adventuring to carry humanity amidst savage nature 

in some distant clime My nK>ther is not greatly altered 

from what she was some years back ; but my father is rapidly 
declining, by a painful course, to the grave. If I were not too 
proud to solicit what I do not deserve, I should breathe a warm, a 
very warm wish, to hear from you soon again. The first step of 
generosity is probably the easiest. Give me a detail at least as 
copious as the example furnished in this. Bristol has lost the 
interest it held in my mind, by the successive defection of all I 

most esteemed there If you know any congregation, of 

the description hinted above, in want of a preacher, I shall take it 
as kind if you will just mention it." 

While at Dublin, Mr. Foster resided with the late John Purser, 
Esq., and endeared himself to all the inmates, especially to the 
young people and the domestics. He often read to the family in 
the evening ; generally works of fiction. Mrs. Radcliflf was a 
very great favorite, and the translations of Schiller. The impres- 
sion he gave of himself to one of his young companions was that 
of " a condescending friend who was desirous of putting their 
mental machinery in motion." At Cork, though his stay was 
short, he was much admired, and his abilities were more highly 
estimated than at Dublin. 

The following " Journal of three days,*' originally written at 
Dublin in 1793, but transcribed by Foster in 1796, when he con- 
signed many papers of former years to the flames, will be read 
with interest, as a record of his interior sentiments : 

Dec, 6, 1793. Reason, dignity, approaching death, concur in the 
solemn command, ^ Delay no longer !" I obey, and my soul shall sleep 
no more. Can time a month hence be more valuable than time now ? 
or If it should, will the time that shall end the month, be the same that 
now passes in the beginning of it ? Why then should any of the mo- 
ments, which are all beyond price, be lost ? Let them be lost no longer. 
Passing and insignificant are the circumstances of exterior life. The 
man that seeks the object and the felicity of human life only in eating. 
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drinking, sleeping, dressing, traffic, walking, resting, had better never 
have been bom. But the internal Ufe, the life of the immortal spirit, is 
all-important. Who would not wish to raise it to the loftiest pitch of 
improvement and felicity ? I feel myself entrusted with the education 
of my mind ; and attention cannot be too solicitous. 'Tis determined to 
stimulate, to guide, to watch, its operations. The object is, to acquire 
habits of thinking, observation, devotion, and converse. It will be useful 
to record the degree of success ; at least make an experiment of one 
month. 

Well, the day is gone. Though it has not done much, it has given 
proof that much may be done. The world of possible improvements is 
truly boundless. When I look over the immense plain of nature and 
man, and see so many thousand objects capable of suggesting new and 
interesting trains of thought — so many tracks which spirits unembodied 
seem alone to have trod, how I pity those who are content to confine 
themselves exclusively to the stupid bustle of business, or who, anxious 
for intellectual pleasure and wealth, seek them only in the tedious dull- 
ness of common-place writers. But the day has gone, and it has not 
extinguished my hopes, though it has but imperfectly realized my plan. 
I rose before eight, dressed, and went out to walk. The walk pleasing, 
though not fertile of sentiment or reflection. How great still the diffi- 
culty of fixing attention, I noticed drops of rain falling on a sheet of 
water. They have but the most transient effect on the water ; they 
make a very slight impression of the moment, and then can be discerned 
no more. But observe these drops of rain falling on a meadow or gar- 
den ; liere they have an effect to heighten every color, and feed every 
growth. Is not this the difference between the mind which the infinitude 
of sentiments and objects in this great world can never interest or alter, 
and that mind which feels the impression, and enriches itself with the 
value of them all ? Those things are among the first rights of man, which 
all men absolutely need ; Bsfood. Men assert the right to eat with the 
greatest constancy, and if opposed, with the utmost vehemence. Perhaps 
nothing so often raises quarrels among children. In every age men have 
been ingenious, industrious, or knavish, in order to eat. Frequently, 
too, for this they have been cruel, and often they have fought. As life 
cannot be sustained without eating, most men would risk even life, in 
order to obtam meat, when it cannot be gained without difficulty or dan- 
ger. Some men, hke certain dogs, see the approaching opportunity of 
mischief with an equivocal and frightful expression in their counte- 
nances, produced by the mingling feelings of pleasure and malignity. 
Art can sometimes give to the looks of deadly hatred a certain tinge of 
blandishment, which empowers them to fascinate while they alarm. 
They terrify while they allure, and yet allure while they terrify. Some 
serpents haver the power by their eyes of charming birds, mice, &c., into 
their mouths. I have observed that men of business who pass their 
liYee in the town, when they incidentally meet one another, or their other 
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acquaintance, wear an air that looks like notice itithoiU aiiention. They 
see a person as they see a post, without the slightest feeling of concern, 
without any movement of mind that acknowledges an interest in his ex- 
istence, or his case. 

1 walked and observed the pensive, most interesting remains of the 
departing Autumn ; noticed the singing of birds, a distant landscape, and 
miserable-looking men at work ; returned, employed my mind on various 
subjects and fancies, without result, and made several attempts to study 
letters, without success ; read nothing but newspapers. In the evening 
from seven o'clock till between eight and nine, at the prayer-meeting in 
Swift's Alley ; from that time till between eleven and twelve, on a visit ; 
most of the company very insipid ; took no part in the conversation, 
which, however, was plentiful, but ^-as much amused with observation. 
But, indeed, is it right to be amused witli the folly of beings who ought 

to be wise ? One part of the circle was composed of ladies I 

listened to their chat But though full of transitions, it was so 

rapid and incessant, that philosophic observation was somewhat baffled. 
.... I think I heard not one sentiment There was a long dispute 
whether a particular house in the town had a door on a certain side. I 
contemplated with a degree of wonder. I thought. Have you no ideas 
about realities and beings that are unseen ? about the eternal Governor, 
and a future state ? Is this all you find in life, and all by which you 
fortify yourselves against death ? I wish I could have formed a clear 
conception of the situation of their minds, — ^that I could be privy to their 
serious reflections, if they ever have such, or if not, discover how they 
escape them. The gentlemen talked on forgery, trials, criminals, in- 
stances of murder, extent of the laws, priests, and the war. The most 
awful of names was sometimes taken in vain. The company was less 
at supper. The talk turned on harvests, salmon, the cunning and 
familiarity of dogs, goats, tame deer, &c. There was a disagreeable 
country gentleman there. No urbanity in his manners; his address 
blunt and abrupt ; his visage hard, and unmodified by sentiment, as if 

it were carved on wood He talked much, and told trifling stories. 

He said that in the spring months he had seen wheat growing in the 
woolly backs of sheep, and shooting up green. These sheep had been 
sometimes in the threshing-floor, where the com probably got into their 
fleeces. Came home and closed the day. 

Dec. 7. Saturday night ; must I exclaim " Diem perdidi ?" Whether 
I have lost this or not, I believe I have not saved so many as the man 
who uttered that regretful sentiment. I rose somewhat earlier than 
usual. With conscious pain I neglected prayer till late in the day, — 
late indeed ! Did not walk all the day ; passed most of it in a mix- 
ture of listless fancies and painful reflections. Another unsuccess- 
ful attempt at epistolary vsrriting. Surely my mind is declining into 
absolute sterility. Toward evening read over again part of Dr. Moore's 
** Journal of a Residence in France." Have lately seen elegant por- 
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traits of some of the great Convcntionists, and still fall asleep and awake 
with their images and their names on my fancy. Wisli to emulate them 

in some important respects Adjusted some of the exteriors for 

to-morrow. But what has become of the most important part ? I hope 
the last great day will have better days than this to disclose, in the ac- 
count of my life ! 

Dec. 8. Sunday night I hold in recollection the first sensation that 
I felt on awaking (about seven o'clock), and I see something guilty 
connected with it. It quickly struck me, " I have to preach to-day ;" 
and the thought was unpleasing. It ought not to be thus. In part the 
reason was, .1 suppose, that I had not yet begun to form either of my 
sermons. I sat up in bed awhile, and caught some very considerable 
ideas. Ascended the pulpit at the usual time. My text, " And Pilate 

said, What is truth ?" My mind fertile and expansive After it, 

went to see a respectable friend confined at home Had just an 

hour to study my afternoon sermon. It was tolerably sensible and perti- 
nent, but tame. In the morning I was on wings ; tiiis afternoon, only 
walked. Some of the sentiments, however, had the merit of being pro- 
per, without being common (Matt. v. 8). At seven o'clock heard a 
sensible sermon from young Feltus. Took particular notice of the small 
drops on the damp wall, each of which collected a few oblique ra3r8 into 
a focus. Feel a disposition to continue a preacher, and to excel .... 

Foster returned once more to Yorkshire, in February, 1796, 
where he continued till his removal to Chichester. 
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LETTERS. 



X. TO MR. H. HORSFALL. 

J^ewcastUy Sept, 20, 1792. 

.... WTiat an insipid thing this world of mankind is ! How few 
we find whom we can at all wish to make one's intimate, inseparable 
friends ! How trifling, too, are the efforts and productions of the human 
mind ! I often wonder how it happens that my o^-n mind, or any other 
mind, cannot any moment blaze with ideas superior to the most admira- 
ble of Young or Shakspeare. The whole system of human attainments, 
pleasures, and designs, sometimes strikes me as a confused mass of 
inanity. Almost everything carries some glaring mark of deficiency or 
meanness. Ought not Irne^ for instance, in order to deserve any regard, 
to be equal for a perpetuity, to the inexpressible deUght of some peculi- 
arly auspicious moments, which return perhaps seldom in a person's life ; 
and though they entrance the heart, wound, by instantly quitting it. . . 
. . My friend, I believe we must tread a httle longer the dull round ; the 
day will come that is destined to set our souls at large. Happy that the 
soul possesses one power — ImmortaUty ; which, though it seems at pre- 
sent to slumber in the breast, will at last aw^e in full vigor, and take 
vengeance on this dull life, by bursting in a moment the hated chains 
that bind us to it. The day is short and wintry, but yet let it be im- 
proved. Let us take all its advantages before us, and we shall not re- 
gret the desert we thus leave barren behind ; nor shall we dread to see 
the close approaching. . . . 



XI. TO MR. H. HORSFALL. 

JVeweastle, Oct. 2, 1792. 

.... You are now, I believe, in the last of your three years. I sup- 
pose you sometimes think of prospects ; and probably you have not often 
very clear ones. We must be both flung into the world, and perhaps 
very sufiiciently tossed about. I often wonder where or how we shall 
in the event settle and rest. But let religion be the leading principle, 
and leave the rest, not to fate, but to God. I am totally unable to give 
you any satisfactory account of myself, or my present situation. I am 
one of those who can make themselves tolerably easy everywhere. I am 
well-treated, and have every accommodation that can be wished. But 
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you will say, this is not the thing ; and I acknowledge it. Prosperity in 
religion, and public usefulness, are objects incomparably more important 
than simply personal conveniences, and circumstantial advantages. I 
seem nearly at a stand with respect to the adjustment of plans for futur- 
ity. Whether I am to be a preacher or not, I cannot tell. I do preach, 
however, sometimes with great fertiUty, sometimes with extreme barren- 
ness of mind ; insomuch that I am persuaded that no man hearing me 
in the different extremes, could, from my preaching, imagine it was the 
same speaker. I never write a line or a word of my sermons. There 
are some advantages, both with respect to liberty and appearance, at- 
tendant on a perfect superiority to notes. Sunday evening (a very wet, 
uncomfortable night) I preached to about eighteen or twenty auditors, 
the greatest sermon I ever made. It was from Rev. x., 6, 6, " And the 
angel which I saw stand upon the sea and upon the earth, lifted up his 
hand to heaven, and sware by him that liveth for ever and ever, &c., 
that there should be time no longer." I always know when I speak 
well or the contrary The subject was grand ; and my imagina- 
tion was in its most luminous habit. I am entirely uncertain whether 
the people will wish me to stay any longer than the three months. I 
have no reason to think they much desire it. The world is still a wide 
place, my friend 



XII. TO MR. H. HORSFALL. 

J^ewcastle, Oct. 2, 1792. 

.... By this time I suppose your woods, and fields, and gardens, 
have nearly lost their charms. Such scenes are just becoming dreary ; 
and I conjecture that your walks, whether solitary or with Mr. J. or G., 
are but short, or but few. The birds are assembled in flocks, and the 
trees are changing their color. Now you can moralize. You and I 
shall very soon experience a withering, languishing decline ; and like 
nature around us, we too shall die. And surely with future prospects 
clear, it must be the highest felicity to quit this oppressed and clouded 
existence, and be transported into light and endless pleasures. 

" Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ! 
The wide, th' unbounded prospect lies before me, 
fiut shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it " 

Is the cell on the other side the orchard in a state as desolftte and 
ruinous, as it was when I saw it last ? What a number of hours I have 
spent there ! sometimes praying, sometimes attempting to study sermons, 
which at that period I felt a task of very great diflSculty indeed. And 
many hours I have spent there in reveries, literary projects, calculations 
of improvement in a given future time, mortifjring contrasts of the actual 
4 
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and possible improvement of time and advantages. My conduct to this 
moment has by no means realized the designs and hopes with which my 
breast has often glowed in that humble, but favorite mansion. The 
emotions of religion, of something like mental greatness, and of love, 
have alternately inspired and perplexed my bosom in that pensive recess, 
which is now, perhaps, left to those mysterious beings, who, like him 
that haunted it before, are peculiarly attached to a dark and melancholy 

solitude At some moments life, the world, mankind, religion, 

and eternity, appear to me like one vast scene of tremendous confusion, 
stretching before mo far away, and closed in shades of the most awful 
darkness ; — a darkness which only the most powerful splendors of Deity 
can illumine, and which appears as if they never yet had illumined it 
But still, life and the world were made for man ; and I, as a man, am 
designing to try what they are, what they can yield, and to what great, 
important purpose they may be rendered subservient. Let us awake, 
my friend, and look around us, and ask ourselves. Whence we are com- 
ing, and whither we are going ; and then each of us address himself^ 
" Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might." Let us 
survey the sphere in which we have to move, and inquire how far our 
efK)rts and our influence may be extended. I think we shall come at 
the point at last. We shall learn what is truth, what is duty, and what 
is happiness ; and where the gracious assistance is to be obtained by 
which we shall be empoioered to understand the one, and perform the 
other, and attain and enjoy the third. 1 have entirely lost myself; but I 
believe I am writing to H. Horsfall, and I hope two sheets will convince 
him that I am his friend, and that I wish him to be wise, and useful, and 
estimable. 



XIII. TO MR. H. HORSFALL. 

JVewcastle, Oct. 2, 1792. 

.... A correspondent of genius and observation might give you an 
amusing account of Newcastle ; but such qualifications are but in a 
small degree mine. The town is an immense, irregular mass of houses. 
There are a few fine uniform streets ; but the greater number exhibit an 
awkward succession of handsome and wretched buildings. The lower 
part of the town, as being in the bottom of a valley, is dirty in an odious 
degree. It contains thousands of wretched beings, not one of whom 

can be beheld without pity or disgust The general characteristic 

of the inhabitants seems to be a certain roughness, expressive at once 

of ignorance and insensibility I know little of the dissenters in 

general. I was one evening lately a good deal amused at the Presbyte- 
rian or Scotch meeting,' by the stupidity of their psalms — ^the grimace 
of the clerk — the perfect insignificance of the parson — and the silly, un- 
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meaning attention of a numerous auditory But our meeting for 

amplitude and elegance ! I believe you never saw its equal. It is, to 
be sure, considerably larger than your lower school ; but tiien so black, 
and so dark !* It looks just like a conjuring-room, and accordingly the 
ceiling is all covered with curious, antique figures to aid the magic. 
That thing which they call the 'pulpit is as black as a chimney ; and, 
indeed, there is a chimney-piece, and very large old fire-case behind it. 
There is nothing by which the door of this same pulpit can be fastened, 
so that it remains partly open, as if to invite some good person or other 
to assist you wheU you are in straits. My friend Pero^ whom I have 
mentioned before, did me the honor one Sunday to attempt to enter ; but, 
from some prudential notion, I suppose, I signified my will to the con- 
trary by pulling-to the door, and he very modestly retired. Yet I like 
this pulpit mightily ; 'tis so much the reverse of that odious, priestly 
pomp which insults your eyes in many places. I hate priestly conse- 
quence and ecclesia^cal formalities. When I order a new coat I be- 
lieve it will not be black. In such a place as this it would be unnatural 
to speak Ixmd, and consequently there cannot be a great degree of exte- 
rior animation. I believe my manner is always cool ; this is not so 
happy, I confess ; but it is nature, and all nature's opponents will be van- 
quished Paper fails — so here tlien concludes our letter; and I 

remain, much at your service, 

The Knight of the Enchanted Pen. 



XIV. TO MR. H. HORSFALL. 

J^ewca8tley Oct. 4, 1792. 

.... If I were with you, I should set you an example of temper- 
ance, which you will find it a piece of self-denial to imitate. " He that 
needs least is likest the gods," said Socrates, you know ; and I have 
only to wish that Socrates were now alive, to be convinced it is possible 
for others to carry philosophy as far as himself. If Socrates and I, and 
the Delphic oracle, had flourished all at the same time, would not the 
last have made a difficulty which of the two should be pronounced the 
wisest of men ? or, at least, should not I have come in for the second 
place, if superior age and experience had at last given one step of pre- 
cedence to my brother sage ? 

So far I had written on Thursday last, when the genius-enchanter 
who has of late presided over my pen, and who sometimes inspirits it 
with &ncy, and sometimes loads and trammels it with dulness, struck it 

• The sombre appearance was owing, in part, to the old oak wainBCot- 
ing ; the pulpit also was of the same material. At one end of the room, 
the figures " 1485 " rudely carved, probably marked the date of its erec- 
tion. 
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with such a cold and deadly chann that I could write no fiuther. Tis 
now Monday — and I have heard nothing from you or from Brearley. 
You are, to be sure, the most niggardly class of correspondents that ever 
lived ; but as I love to assert independence, I will show that I can write 
whether you do or not Odd fellows that you are — ^perhaps when I see 
you again, you will not speak neither. But I promise you I will make 
up your deficiencies ; when I open my mouth in earnest, I assure yon 
none of you bachelors shall be able to close it I'll trumpet your cha- 
racters with a vengeance ! You shall hear how eloquently, and how 
sarcastically too, I can inveigh against stupidity, and insensibility, and 
unmeaning gravity, and important reserve, and all your ridiculous cha- 
racteristics. Depend on it, I shall spread your viriues to the sun, and 
constrain even yourselves to behold them. I am always glad when I can 
catch a subject to talk about, and fortunately, in this respect, I shall be 
at no loss ^e next time I see you. Every trait of the fsuce, every mo- 
tion of the lips, every oddity in dress, and every word you pronounce, 
will a£R)rd me some curious thought ; and thus I shall be able to tease 
you on every side with incessant remarks, some of which you shall not 
be able to understand, and others you will not hke. Such treatment 
fJEiithless and idle correspondents always deserve, and such politeness 
they shall always find me fairly disponed to exhibit .... Last week 
Mr. Fishwick and I rode to Tynemouth. We had two most noble 
horses, which carried us about nine miles an hour. I could boast of 
having nearly " drawn empyreal air," since sometimes in the course of 
the ride I had almost got above this atmosphere of ours. You would 
have been highly pleased with the grand view of the sea which I that 
day enjoyed Hearing nothing from you, I am entirely left to in- 
dulge my conjectures. I may continue to wonder whether you are alive 
or dead ; whether you are tracing the paths of learning forward or back- 
ward ; whether you are asleep or awake ; whether you are married or 
free ; whether you remember me or have forgotten me ; whether you 
wish any more letters, or you had rather see a ghost ; in short, whetiier 
you are the same man I once knew and esteemed, or, as H. Hors£Bdl, 
you exist no more. 

A fine young man, the son of Mr. Whitfield the Baptist preacher, of 
whom you have heard, has just been with me here in my chamber for a 
long time, and a most agreeable evening we have passed. He is a youth 
about twenty, of worthy principles and character, and of an ingenuous, 
sensible, and afiectionate spirit He has been recounting to me the 
scenes of past life, and pensively recalUng several tender afiairs. On 
the subject of the uncertainly of future prospects, our feeUngs seem very 

similar My quarter of a year vrill soon be finished ; I know not 

what will be the result — ^I know not what I wish to be the result 
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XV. TO MR. H. HORSFALL. 

J^eweastle, Oct 10, 1792. 

No letter from Mr. Horsfe.ll : I am left, therefore, to proceed without 
interruption. 'Tis true I have nothing of consequence to say ; but there 
are some people to whom it is all the same whether one talk like a man 
of sense or a fool. They can hear a parson showing away in powder 
and ruffles — ^the quack doctor haranguing on diseases and pills — ^the 
veteran " shouldering his crutch, and telling how fields are won " — the 
barber edging his razor with his jests — the young lady giving new in- 
terest to a tender subject by the remarks which her feelings prompt — 
and the old wench telling a story of weddings and of witches, — all with 
the same undisturbed tranquillity and dulness. Virtue may triumph, or 
wickedness blaspheme ; distress may supplicate and weep ; injured in- 
nocence may remonstrate ; industry may reprove, or gratitude may 
bless ; the philosopher may reason, and the idiot may rave ; — what is it 
all to them ? The curious and the novel cannot seize attention ; the 
grand finds no upper story above the kitchen-apartments of their minds ; 
the tender cannot awaken torpid sensibility ; and the pathetic rebounds 
a league from their shielded hearts. All that I mean by this bustling 
page is, that there are some to whom it signifies nothing whether one 
write or speak sense or nonsense. Mind, I do not say that you are one 
of them. I only mean to say, that idle, inattentive correspondents de- 
serve to be punished twice a week with a nonsensical discourse on non- 
sense. 

I have just received a most pleasing letter from Mr. Hughes. He is 
still unmarried, and still the only tutor of the Academy. He flatters me 
by telling me that he feels the loss of me. I still admire him as much 
as ever. Each letter I have received from him indicates that energy of 
mind which genius alone can inspire. I shall to the end of life congra- 
tulate myself on having become acquainted with him. If I have attained 
any enlargement of ideas, I am in a very great degree indebted to him 

for the advantage. I should be most happy to see him again Do 

you read novels still ? I sometimes tliink I will read no more ; so many 
of them are romantic, and so many insipid. Besides, is there any such 
thing as learning the art or the science of feeling 1 I think the person 
who, without reading novels, would not be amiable and worthy, will 
never become such by reading them. I am too little in the habit of read- 
ing anything ; I must reform my plan. 

You recollect the waving motion I used to have in reading or stud3nng. 
I have it stiU, and I find it very injurious to my breast, but I know not 
how to get quit of it. I am anxious to be free from every disagreeable 
habit. How desirable a thing it is to be unexceptionable in all points. 
1 hope it will not be long before I see you. The wintry season, I am 
afraid, will prevent the repetition of the midnight ramble. Really it waa 
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a pleasant ad\*enture to roe But at any rate we will conjure up 

a little gaiety, I hope 



XVI. TO MR. H. HORSFALL. 

JSlewcastU, JVb©. 9, 1792. 

.... I think I used, when at Brearley, to express a degree of aver- 
sion to chUdrai ; now, on the contrary, I seem to like them much. Yes- 
terday evening I passed at the house of one of the most respectable of the 
people here ; and spent almost half of the time in playing with two Uttle 
girls. I assisted their pranks, and danced them about I verily believe 
1 should be no contemptible nurse. Lately I received a charming letter 
from Mr. Hughes ; and yesterday I despatched for him a whole sheet 
of post paper, written very full and close, and design to follow it with 
another, in a similar style, in a few days. 

From my last to Mr. Fawcett, jun., you have perhaps heard the con- 
clusion of the afSiir of Hull, and my present situation at Newcastle. I 
have nothing in expectation but returning to Yorkshire I abomi- 
nate Hebden-bridge as much as you can do ; but I shall, in case of being 
at Lanes, be near you, and Brearley and Mount — circumstances in the 
highest degree pleasing. Christmas will not be distant in prospect at 
the time I expect to reach you ; and then you gentlemen will be at lei- 
sure ; and if I am with you, I promise you wiU find me not the least for- 
ward, gay, and mischievous of tlie posse. What must it be that our wits 
united will not be capable of contriving ? and what contrivance that our 
temerity will not be able to execute ? Mr. G., sagacious and firm ; Mr. 

, delicately neutral (to serve as a ballast to our motions) ; you, 

regular and assiduous ; myself, airy and romantic. Depend upon it the 
world will hear of us. 

.... There is scarcely any enterprise finom which, in speculation 
and fancy, I shrink. My object shall be, through life, the greatest good, 
and I hold myself, and will ever hold myself, at liberty to seek it in any 
line that appears most promising ; and so to change one line for another, 
when another more advantageous presents itself. Reason dictates not 
the superstitious notion that when you have applied yourself to one en- 
gagement, you must at all events adhere to it in life and death. Let the 
great design be conducted onward with ardor, but it may be conducted 
through various paths. You will tell me, that " he who has set his hand 
to the plough must not look back." Well, in this determination your- 
self cannot be firmer than I am. There is only one principle on which 
a good and a wise man can act, only one great end to pursue ; but let 
not prescription interfere with reason and experiment in selecting the 
means. Preachers, like the poor, we are certain of '* having always 
with us ;" but characters of a description which I can conceive are seen 
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BO seldom that they appear phenomena. Let prejudice and custom for- 
bear to condemn, or know there are spirits that dread not their award. 
Let not the displeasure of Heaven be denounced on designs which heaven 
will approve 



XVII. TO MR. H. HORSFALL. 

J^ewcastUy JVbo. 12, 1792. 

What art thou doing, most incorrigible of men ? Once and again 
have I besought thee to write, but thou writest not. Is it that paralytic 
chains have confined thy hand ? Is it that thou sleepest the perpetual 
sleep of Endymion ? Is it that thy evil genius tears in pieces all the 
letters thou writest ? Is it that thy preceptor hath taken away all thy 
pens and ink, that thou mayest be compelled better to mind thy book ? . 
. . . Message after message have not I sent ? but, like that blustering 
Jehu of old, thou saidst to each of my messengers, ** Get thee behind 
me," nor condescendest to return one word of reply. Unrighteous fellow 
that thou art; thou renderest not to Caesar the things that are -Caesar's, 
for know thou that I am a man of high respectableness ; neither reachest 
thou up to the honesty (low as that virtue is) of paying thy lawful debts ; 
for but compare the number of letters thou hast received witli the num- 
ber of those thou hast written, and if thou hast sense to see the differ- 
ence, thou wilt confess that I have unanswered claims on thee. What 
dost thou not deserve, thou ungrateful and idle dunce ? .... At night 
let evil dreams be awake, while thou sleepest ! strange and grievous in- 
deed, the mischances that will vex thy sleeping hour ! when thou fanci- 
est thyself in act to utter speech of earnest meaning, in a twink flieth 
thy tongue out of thy head ! .... or methinks, when thou imaginest 
thyself sat down to write Cupid's warm epistle, behold Death, with his 
bony hand, taketh hold of thy fingers, and maketh thee scrawl thy last 
will and testament! But dost thou begin to laugh at me? O thou 
graceless varlet ! Anon, a more sober mood shall take thee. Best I 
should leave thee at present. But I will give thee a handful of grave 
reflexions, on subjects indifferent, which I have just caught in a cow- 
house, a place in which such men as thou are fittest always to dwell. 

Is pleasure willing to keep her assignations with thee, equally in an 
open cow-house and a decorated parlor ? Thou art a happy man. 

Dost thou behold goodness, though accompanied with vulgarity, with 
complacence ; and baseness, though arrayed in elegance, with disgust? 
Thou art a happy man. 

Dost thou behold inferior talents without vanity, and superior ones 
without envy ? Thou art a happy man. 

While thou art diffusing gay pleasure through thy social circle, and 
receiving pleasure from it, is thy cheerfulness undamped when thou db- 
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servest Death drawing a chair, and taking a place among the company ? 
Thou art a happy man. 

Dost thou pray, not because thou dreadest curses, but because thou 
hopest blessings ? Thou art a happy man. 

Does not thy retrospect of regret cast a shade over thy prospects of 
hope ? Thou art a happy man. 

Amidst prosperity, canst thou detect the futility of means which may 
have gained thee pleasure ? in misfortune, canst thou triumph in the 
rectitude of those measures of wisdom to which yet success may have 
been denied ? Thou art a happy man. 

Let the windows of thy soul, like the windows of a house, not disclose 
everything loithin ; but, at the same time, admit notices of everything 
vnihoiU, 

Wiser reflexions than these, if thou choosest, thou mayest make ; if 
thou choosest, thou mayest impart them, too, for my improvement. But 
if thou still thinkest that I am unworthy to be Ae receptacle of thy 
wisdom, thou must give me leave to take myself out of tliy presence, and 
to shut the door after me, while I am telling thee, that 

I am, thine to chastise thee, 

J. Foster. 



XVIII. TO THE REV. THOMAS LANGDON. 

JlpHl 23, 1793. 

... I well know by the same sympathetic feeling what must be your 
sentiments of concern for France. Its situation is indeed alarming. Still 
I cannot but hope that France has a triumph yet to come. I consider 
the tempestuous horror that now overspreads the hemisphere as the 
prelude to a long and eflulgent day. It is most consolatory to reflect, 
that religion, like an angel walking among the ranks of guilty men, stiU 
untainted and pure, retains, amidst all these black and outrageous evils, 
the same benign and celestial spirit, and gives the same independent and 
perpetual pleasures. The happiness of the good seeks not the smile of 
guilty power, nor dreads its frown. Let a Christian philosophy, there- 
fore, elevate all our speculations, calm our indignant feelings, and dignify 
all our conduct 



XIX. TO THE REV. THOMAS LANGDON. 

JVear Hebden-Bridge, March 24, 1796. 

I AM gratified in a persuasion that I am not entirely forgotten at Leeds. 
But I wish I had either less occasion or more ingenuity to make apology 
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for that long silence which might seem to indicate oblivion, because it 
always accompanies it. The obstinate tendency to delay, and to neglect 
writing, adheres to me still, though attended with a force of regret which 
should long ago have stimulated me to conquer it. I am not here ac- 
knowledging, and my heart firmly assures me that I need not acknow- 
ledge a want or decline of gratitude and auction. No. 

I have been a little more than a year at Dublin. Promise and friend- 
ship required me to write to you, yet I certainly had little worth notice 
to communicate. I prosecuted a good while the undertaking on which I 
went thither, but relinquished it at last as insufficient and unpromising. 
I preached not once the whole year, I have been here now something 
more than a month, and am generally very busy about literary schemes. 
I may perhaps some time try the fate of an author. 

1 am informed you have resigned at least half the cleric character, by 
engaging in business. But I am informed, too, that you have now Mrs. 
Langdon at home. This sounds like the marvellous, indeed, but it is told 
on such authority that I am compelled to believe it. She will have the 
kindness to accept my sincere expressions of cordial affection and esteem. 
Little Mary, too ; does she yet remember how I frighted her — and, if she 
remembers, can she forgive ? 

I intend in a while to venture on a walk to Leeds, and to make you a 
short sermon some Sunday morning ; that is to say, if you will allow me 
to ascend the pulpit, and the people will allow me to remain there ; for, 
in faith, my hair is — ^tied ; and my waistcoat is — red. In the meantime 
I shall feel it very kind if you will favor me with half a sheet, to inform 
me whether you and your little family are well and happy ; whether your 
business is attended with satisfactory success ; whether our very excel- 
lent friends at Leeds are in the same circumstances as when I saw them ; 
and whether the political spirit is quite evaporated. I should be very 
happy to be remembered to my friends, but cannot wish to subject you 
to the ceremonious formality of telling them so 



The sentiments which Foster expresses in the foregoing letters 
on several important subjects were such as he maintained sub- 
stantially in after life. The wish he avowed " to have a chapel 
of his own, without even the existence of what is called a church," 
was not a transitory ebullition of juvenile sentiment. At a much 
later period, on the occasion of a violent dissension between two 
religious societies, which came under his immediate notice, he 
speaks of " obtaining plenty of confirmation, if he had needed it, 
of his old opinion, that churches are useless and mischievous in- 
stitutions, and the sooner they are dissolved the better."* The 

♦ " I think," Mr. Hughes replied, " your conclusion strange. To be 
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general tenor of his language implied a disapproval of any or- 
ganized religious community. He believed that there was more 
of appearance than of reality in the union of church-membership ; 
and that, at all events, its benefits were greatly overrated. With 
the exception of public worsiiip and the Lord's supper, he was 
averse to everything institutional in religion. He never admi. 
nistered, nor even witnessed in mature life (it is believed), the 
ordinance of baptism, and was known to entertain doubts respect- 
ing its perpetuity. In writing to a friend (Sept. 10, 1828) he 
says, " I have long felt an utter loathing of what bears the gene- 
ral denomination of the churchy with all its parties, contests, dis- 
graces, or lionors. My wish would be little less than the disso- 
lution of all church institutions, of all orders and shapes ; that 
religion might be set free, as a grand spiritual and moral element, 
no longer clogged, perverted, and prostituted by corporation 
forms and principles." 

It would probably not be difficult to account for Foster's laying 
an almost exclusive stress on the personal convictions and spirit- 
ual state of the individual, and attaching a very subordinate 
value to the social and outward offices of the church. It was 
not to be expected that he would strongly feel the need of the 
social element in religion, or seek in its public exercises for com- 
panionship and sympathy, when, from constitutional shyness, 
combined with a very discriminating perception of character, and 
a high standard of personal attainment, he sought no such aid in 
other things. It might be anticipated, that (as was the case) his 
piety would be meditative, imaginative, self-enclosed, and in 
reference to his fellow men, self-dependent. The following re- 
marks from his "JoMrna/" will illustrate this part of his charac- 
ter. " I like all persons as subjects of speculation ; few indeed 
as objects of affection."* " I cultivate society for some definite 
purpose ; either, first, for animated interest — affection ; or, 

sure, if there were no churches, there would be no ecclesiastical squab- 
bles ; and it may be added, if there were no states, there would be no 
civil broils ; and if there were no vegetable productions, there would be 
no deadly night-shade ; and if there were no water, no one would be 
drowned ; and if there were no fire, no one would be consumed ; and if 
there were no victuals, no one would be choked. Church-framers may 
egregiously err ; but when you scout the whole tribe, and all their works, 
tell us how we ought to proceed ; make out a strong case, and say at least 
that the way you would substitute would be free from the objections that 
cling to the old ways, and would secure greater advantages." 
* No. 529. 
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secondly, for utility — beneficent influence, even when I do not 
feel sentiment or complacency. For a middle state of feeling 
between these two (the acquaintance feeling) I have no faculty."* 
" One is not one's genuine self; one does not disclose all one's 
self to those with whom one has no intimate sympathy. One is 
therefore several successive, and apparently different, characters, 
according to the gradation of the faculties and qualities of those 
one associates with. I am like one of those boxes I have seen, 
enclosing several other boxes of similar form, though lessening size. 
The person with whom I have least congeniality sees only the 
outermost ; another person has something more interesting in his 
character, he sees the next box ; another sees still an inner one ; 
but the friend of my heart alone, with whom I have a full 
sympathy, sees disclosed the innermost of all. The colors of 
these successive boxes may vary ; my various characters may 
have various aspects, and so the several judgments formed of me 
by different persons may be various, even to contradiction, yet 
each be apparently true."f 

In the formation of his political opinions, Foster pursued, as 
far as his immediate connexions were concerned, a solitary course. 
His estimable tutor. Dr. Fawcett, had a settled reverence for the 
existing order of things, and a dread of innovation ; while his 
younger friends were of temperaments better fitted to cool down 
his enthusiasm, than to render it more intense by the addition of 
their own. Perhaps the germ of his anti-aristocratical princi- 
ples might have been discovered in the youthful indignation with 
which he reprobated the grasping selfishness of the landowners in 
his neighborhood. He usually finished his invectives by saying, 
" I would rather starve than receive anything at their hands." 
The anticipations of a general political amelioration which the 
French Revolution excited in so many ardent and philanthropic 
spirits, made him a decided republican. But though he " never 
ceased to regard royalty, and all its gaudy paraphernalia, as a 
sad satire on the human race,":j: his attachment to republicanism 
underwent some modification in the course of years. A deeper 
insight into human nature made him less sanguine of the benefi- 
cial working of any political system ; he looked more to indivi- 

♦ No. 673. t No. 607. 

% Letter to John Purser, Esq., Feb. 22, 1842. " Not however," Mr. F. 
adds, " tliat' I am a violent republican. No form of government will be 
practically good, as long as the nations to be governed are in a controver- 
sy, by tkeir vices and irreligion, with the supreme Governor." 
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dual efforts — to education in the most comprehensive sense, and 
to the efficacy of Christian principles in the renovation of man- 
kind. " While the nature of man is corrupt," he remarks in his 
essay on the Epithet Romantic, " it will pervert even the very 
schemes and operations by which the world would be improved, 
though their first principles were pure as heaven ; and revolu- 
tions, great discoveries, augmented science, and new forms of 
polity will become in effect what may be denominated, the sub- 
lime mechanics of depravity." 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHICHESTER BATTERSEA — DOWNEND— LITERARY PURSUITS — ^ESSAY 

ON THE GREATNESS OF MAN — JOURNAL LETTERS ON THE ME- 
TROPOLIS. 

1797—1803. 

Early in 1797 Mr. Foster was invited to become the minister of 
a General Baptist church at Chichester. He remained there 
about two years and a half, and applied himself with greater 
earnestness than at any former period to his ministerial duties ; 
usually preaching three times on the Sunday, and in various 
ways striving to promote the piety and general improvement of 
the congregation. But though treated with much personal kind- 
ness, he met with little encouragement to prosecute his labors. 
A spirit of religious indifference seems to have pervaded the 
society ; frequent deaths and removals reduced its numbers, and 
not long after his departure it became extinct. The chapel has 
since been only occasionally used by other denominations. Of 
Foster's hearers but few now survive who were then of an age to 
retain a recollection of his person and habits. A walk in the 
vicinity of the town is still known by his name ; but his most 
favorite resort for meditation was the chapel, where the well-worn 
bricks of the aisles still exhibit the vestiges of his solitary pacings 
to and fro by moonlight. 

That no proposals to take the pastoral office were made to 
Mr. Foster, either at Dublin or Newcastle, will not appear sur- 
prising to the readers of the correspondence, in which he lajrs 
open his character and views with so much ingenuousness. His 
recluse habits, his peculiar style of preaching, less adapted, pro- 
bably, than at any subsequent period to popular or useful effect, 
and especially the fluctuating, unconfirmed state of his own 
mind, — all these circumstances would conspire, with his latiludi- 
narian opinion respecting churches, to render it unlikely that, 
though he would always secure the admiration and attachment of 
a select few, the general suffrage would be in his favor ; or if it 
were, that he would accede to its decision. 
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It is, however, most interesting to mark his gradual advance, 
morally and intellectually, under a process of severe self-disci- 
pline, and, above all, the increasing intensity of his religious con- 
victions. The disclosures made in his letters from Chichester 
and Battersea of the interior sentiments of his heart, the profound 
regrets, the earnest resolves, and the fervent aspirations after 
'' perfection as it shines beauteous as heaven ; and, alas ! as re- 
mote," present an era in his spiritual life which no Christian 
mind can contemplate without the deepest sympathy. 

It would be unpardonable not to notice the inestimable benefit 
derived by Foster from his friendship with Mr. Hughes ; and it 
increases not a little the debt of gratitude due from the Christian 
community to that excellent man, that though his own authorship 
was limited to a few fugitive productions, and his sphere of duty 
was one of action rather than of meditation, he performed the 
noble office of stimulating the exertions and cherishing the piety 
of one of the most original and influential religious writers of 
his age. 

From some passages in these letters it will be seen that Foster 
began very early the cultivation of his conversational powers, in- 
stead of leaving this invaluable instrument of social pleasure and 
improvement to the casual excitement of circumstances. The 
result was such as might be expected from a mind which was re- 
ceiving constant accessions from observation and reflection. No 
one could be on terms of familiar intercourse with Foster, without 
being struck with his affluence of thought and imagery, and the 
readiness with which the most insignificant object or incident was 
taken as a kind of nucleus, on which was rapidly formed an 
assemblage of original remarks. There was scarcely any subject 
(except the purely scientific or philological) on which it was not 
enough simply to touch, and immediately the stream would gush 
forth. 

But to return to the narrative. About Midsummer, 1799, Mr. 
Foster left Chichester, and resided for a time with Mr. Hughes, 
at Battersea. He explains the nature of his engagements in a 
letter to his friend Mrs. Mant, with whom he resided at Chiches- 
ter. " In one way or another," he says,* " I have been rather 
busy most of the time since I came hither. Many evenings I have 
spent in interesting company. I have preached several of the sab- 

♦ To Mrs. Mant, July 23, 1799. 
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baths, and made a journey of perhaps forty miles in the country 
to preach to heathens, at one place, in a sort of coal-hole ; and to 
plain good saints at another, in a little shop. I stood behind the 
counter, and some of the candles hanging above touched my wig. 
I should extremely like to preach in this style every evening in the 
week. This was not a casual adventure of my own ; there has 
been for some time past a regular plan, which they call a mission, 
in which a considerable number of preachers are employed to go 
round the country to obscure places, where the gospel scarcely 
ever went before, to endeavor to establish a kind of religious posts. 
For two weeks I have been engaged, and shall remain so for some 
time, in another piece of business, of which I had no expectation 
when I left you. The Company who made some time since an 
establishment at Sierra Leone in Africa, have brought to England 
twenty black boys to receive European improvements, in order to 
be sent back when they are come to be men, to attempt enlight- 
ening the heathen nations of Africa. They have been placed in 
a house at Battersea, for the present, till some kind of regular and 
permanent establishment shall be formed ; and I have been re- 
quested, and have agreed, to take the care of them for a few 
months. You may then fancy me sitting in a master's chair, with 
a look of consequence, encircled with twenty-one black visages, 
pronouncing commands, asking questions, and graciously adminis- 
tering instructions — a most monstrous wise man compared with 
my pupils. Most of them have been several years instructed in 
a school at Sierra Leone before they came, and consequently 
speak English perfectly well. Their ages are chiefly from nine 
or ten to fifteen or sixteen. The domestic manager is an aged 
black woman, with her daughter. The elder is a singularly pious 
and happy woman. She has been in different parts of the world, 
has undergone severe trials, but professes to have felt, and evi- 
dently now feels, a degree of devout resignation and serenity most 
rarely to be met with. Just at present I have found it most con- 
venient to board with her and her daughter, a girl of about, I 
should suppose, twenty." 

Writing again to the same friend, December 31, 1799, he says, 
" I am just about the end of my engagement with the Africans, 
with whom I had at first no expectation of continuing half so long. 
My successor is one of my own most particular friends, with whom 
I spent several years in Yorkshire. The places where we were 
bom are not more than half a mile from each other. I shall now 
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have an interval of comparative leisure, which I must employ in 
writing my long neglected letters, and in studying a number of 
sermons to furnish myself for a preaching expedition, which I ex- 
pect to make a month or two hence. But this severe season is 
miserably unfavorable to sedentary mental exercise. I have, too, 
passed so much time in pleasing society of late, that I am afraid 
I may not like solitude again as well as I used to do. The prin- 
cipal improvement I have gained here has been in respect of 
manners, conversation, habits, deportment, &c., &c., for I have 
had little time for reading or downright study. Nor, though I 
have frequently taken a walk into London, for the sake of hearing 
some distinguished preacher, have I seen anything at all of its 
wonderments, not even Fuseli's pictures from Milton, which can- 
not now be seen, as the exhibition is shut up a good while since.'' 

Up to the period of leaving Chichester, Foster's intercourse 
with cultivated persons had been very limited. But on his re- 
moval to Battersea, and soon after in the neighborhood of Bristol, 
he was introduced to several individuals of refined taste arid su- 
perior intelligence. It is said by those who then knew him, that 
his manners were vivacious, and his society in a high degree 
captivating ; his conversation was ardent, intellectual, and im- 
aginative, with no faint coloring of the romantic. His outward 
appearance was not thought by him so unworthy of care as in 
later life he looked on such matters, in relation to himself espe- 
cially. At the residence of the late Samuel Favell, Esq., of 
Camberwell, he first met Miss Maria Snooke, " the friend " to 
whom his essays were addressed, who some years afterwards 
became his wife, and in that relation contributed so largely to his 
happiness by an extraordinary congeniality, which eminently 
fitted her to be his " domestic associate." 

In 1800 he removed to the village of Downend, five miles from 
Bristol, where he preached regularly at a small chapel erected 
by Dr. Caleb Evans. Towards the close of the year he paid a 
visit to Mrs. Mant, at Chichester, to whom, on his return, he 
thus writes : " I am still in the same house, but shall remove 
almost immediately, I expect, into a quiet, retired house in the 
neighborhood, inhabited by a respectable and agreeable widow, 
who has several daughters. There I mean to devote myself to 
retirement and reflection. . . . When I left you, I walked, as I 
intended, to Portsmouth. I felt a pensiveness and oppression of 
heart from quitting you and the Westgate friends, which made 
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me glad of the solitude, the exercise, and the free air.- The 
Dearlings were kind to me in an extreme degree during the whole 
of my visit. I sympathized with the feelings caused by their 
lamented loss. I spent three or four days at Portsmouth, where 
I met a cordially kind reception among my few friends. I preached 
on the Sunday. From Portsmouth I travelled, by Southampton, 
Salisbury, Devizes, Warminster, and Bath, to Bristol. The 
journey was slow, and, for the most, dull and unsocial. At Sa- 
lisbury, indeed, where I had to remain at an inn from five in. the 
evening till one or two in the morning, I passed this entire inter- 
val in the most vigorous exertion of talking, with a number of 
gentlemen of various characters, some of them sensible, and 
chiefly inhabitants of the town, on subjects of politics, morals, 

and literature I have formed no new acquaintance here. 

Coleridge is, 1 am told, returning from the north to reside near 
London." 

In the autumn of 1801, Foster visited for the last time his 
friends and relatives in Yorksliire ; he gives the following account 
of his journey in a letter to Mr. Hughes : " I travelled straight- 
forward to my native place, without stopping, excepting the nights, 
on the road — a space of three days. Part of the country I 
passed through was more in the style of Eden than anything I 
ever saw, from the infinitude of fruits. I found my father, who 
is past seventy, in a very feeble state, but full as well as I ex- 
pected. My mother is within a few years of that age, and very 
much declined since I saw her last. My brother has been mar- 
ried two or three years, and has a pretty little girl, with which I 
played, and was extremely delighted. That pleasure so often 
celebrated in visiting the scenes of nativity, childhood, and youth, 
1 was never destined to feel. From whatever cause, I have had 
an intense antipathy to the place for many years, and felt no 
pleasure, with the exception of a wild, solitary vale or two, in 
retreading the ancient vestiges. Few local circumstances be- 
friended the romantic feelings of my early youth ; they did not 
therefore attach themselves to the place, but were enclosed with- 
in myself, and carried away I had quite a stranger's ex- 
perience in respect of the inhabitants ; they are so changed since 
I last saw the place, by the death of most of my old acquaint- 
ance, and the manhood of a multitude who then appeared children. 
Much cordiality was evinced by the generality, and especially 
by those who had at all cared about me before : this was sopae 
5 
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small alleviation of the deep sombre that dyed all my perceptions. 
I preached several times with considerable iclai for Mr. Fawcett, 
who is much the same in each respect as ever. I did not go 
near Leeds, nor therefore see anything of Langdon, nor any 
others, besides the immediate neighborhood of my father's. 

" In returning I stopped three or four pleasant days at Per- 
shore, chiefly with Rowland, who is agreeably settled there. . . . 
[He] seems a respectable, a very respectable preacher, and is, 
for an orthodox man, of unparalleled candor. My reception was 
extremely friendly, both from him and the few others who well 
remembered me. 

" I reached Downend at last, a day or two before Mrs. Cox, 
who had a little before seen you, and told me that you appeared 
lively and friendly, and that she had heard you make a tran- 
scendent sermon at Broad Street, the same, I believe, that I 

heard at Thornburj' I was two or three times in HalFs 

company, and heard him preach once ; I am any one's rival in 
admiring him. In some remarkable manner, everything about 
him, all he does or says, is instinct with power. Jupiter seems to 
emanate in his attitude, gesture, look, and tone of voice. Even 
a common sentence, when he utters one, seems to tell how much 
more he can do. His intellect is peculiarly potential, and his 
imagination robes, without obscuring, the colossal form of his 
mind. He made a grand sermon on the fear of death, though I 
was told it was not his very best. ... He was specifically kind 
to me. ... I liave engaged in the monthly lecture in Bristol for 
the next year." 
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XX. TO HIS PARENTS. 

Chiehestery March 27, 1797. 

Honored Parents, — ^I hope to attain in time the power which can 
create for itself interests and varieties which the place will not supply, 
and can therefore communicate something new while circumstances 
continue the same. I feel no considerable alteration in mine. I have 
seen nothing remarkable since I wrote ; have heard nothing but those 
public events which you have likewise heard ; have done nothing of great 
consequence. I have indeed said a number of new, and perhaps impor- 
tant things. I mean to recollect and write as many of them as I can for 
preservation ; but my memory seems growing worse and worse. On this 
account I frequentiy now write out the outiines of my discourses, previous 
^ speaking, a practice which I had long disused. I am become a little 
more acquainted with the people, and find them thus far very pleasing ; 
but I do not need to be informed that the attention and politeness of a 
first acquaintance do not continue always. I resolve, however, to merit 
respect wherever I am, and then I shall at least possess my ovm. I know 
what are the qualities and conduct which deserve the esteem of society, 
and promote its happiness ; and while each cause of irritation is absent, 
I can wonder that every mortal is not inclined to study the happiness of 
those around him, and that I myself have not, in some instances, made 
greater efforts and sacrifices for this object. Some time since I was 

inost of the week, seven miles from here, at the house of a miller 

I read there with great pleasure the sermons of Fawcett, the presbjrterian, 
of London. My own most successful compositions are considerably 
similar, but inferior to his. He is not indeed suflScientiy evangelical. 
The two last weeks I passed with another fiamily in the city, in which 
there are several very agreeable young people. I am conscious of having 
made an eflfort, a laborious effort, to render them some service. I read 
several books to them, and compelled myself to talk. I tried to com- 
municate knowledge, and to excite a wish to attain it. To one of them 
particularly, a fine young woman, I lectured with all my might on the 
value of wisdom, tie necessity of reflection, and the folly of dress, 
amusements, and trivial society. In such cases 1 always feel indignant 
at myself that I cannot absolutely compel conviction by a resistiess force 
of argument. I never fail, however, to do my best, and to resolve to 
furnish myself with new and more cogent thoughts against the next 
occasion. .... Since I came, one member of the society, a woman 
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with a large fiunily, is dead. I was requested to make a funeral dis- 
course, in doing which I was exempted from the task of speaking of the 
deceased, by being a total stranger. I never even saw her. I thought the 
sermon the most considerable I ever made. Writing to Mr. Hughes, I 
transcribed and sent him the introduction by way of return for his outline, 
which I had used. The text was, " The living know that they shall 
die."* I experience the accustomed diversities of enlargement and con- 

• There can be little doubt that this introduction forms the first extract 
in the following communication from Mr. Hughes to the Editor of the 
(Edinburgh) Missionary Magazine, and inserted in the twenty-ninth num- 
ber of that periodical, October, 1798. 

" To the Editor of the Missionary Magazine, 

" Sir,— I have had frequent occasion to remark, that while scepticism, 
error, indifference, and vagueness of belief, are the luxuriant prcKluce of 
thoughtless minds, and of gay moments, nothing short of a fixed confidence, 
derived, if I may so speak, from the very centre of the gospel, can satisfy 
the man who, in the views of approaching death, sits in solemn judgment 
upon himself The idle glare of a pompous philosophy, and the flattery 
of a deceitful heart, vanish, and some beamings of truth, some profitable 
regrets, some eager wishes, have been known to fill their place. These 
reflections are suggested by the following passages, extracted from the let- 
ter of an ingenious friend, whose speculations habitually hover over an 
undefined void, and feed upon a vexatious disappointment, their owiT 
creation. The extracts breathe the spirit of some happier hour ; and 
should they be deemed likely to fix the undetermined, or to reclaim tiie 
wanderer, should they in any sense comport with the design of your 
miscellany, their insertion will much oblige your well-wisher, 

** THE0I/>6ir8. 
" * REFUECTIONS ON DEATH. 

" * The records of time are emphatically the history of death. A whole 
review of the world, from this hour to the age of Adam, is but the vision 
of an infinite multitude of dying men. During the more quiet intervals, 
we perceive individuals falling mto the dust, through all classes and all 
lands. Then come floods and conflagrations, famines, and pestilence, and 
earthquakes, and battles, which leave the most crowded and social scenes 
silent. The human race resemble the withered foliage of a wide forest ; 
while the air is calm, we perceive single leaves scattering here and there 
from the branches ; but sometimes a tempest, or a whirlwind, precipitates 
thousands in a moment. It is a moderate computation which supposes a 
hundred thousand millions to have died since the exit of righteous Abel. 
Oh ! it is true that ruin hath entered the creation of God ! that sin has 
made a breach in that innocence which fenced man round with immor- 
tality ! and even now the great spoiler is ravaging the world. As mankind 
have still sunk into the dark gulf of the past, history has given buoyancy 
to the most wonderful of their achievements and characters, and caused 
them to float down the stream of time to our own age. It is well ; but if, 
sweeping aside the pomp and deception of life, we could draw from the 
last hours and death-beds of our ancestors all the illuminations, convictions, 
and uncontrollable emotions with which they have quitted it, what a far 
more affecting history of man should we possess ! Behold all the gloomy 
apartments opening, in which the wicked have died ; contemplate first the 
triumph of iniquity, and here behold their close ; witness the terrific faith, 
the too late repentance, the prayers suffocated by despair and tiie mortal 
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traction in public speaking. It is still an interesting problem with me, 
whether zealous animation be attainable when nature ha« not given it ; 
but I am yet willing to persuade myself that it is. I hold it my business 
to make tiie experiment. This animation miist prevail as far as devotion 
does ; and who shall mark the limits beyond which devotion shall not 
prevail ? 

I often contemplate, and with the due amazement, the characters of 
Moses, and Elijah, and St. Paul, and St. John, with the rest who have 

agonies ! These once they would not believe ; they refused to consider 
them ; they could not allow that the career of crime and pleasure was to 
end. But now truth, like a blazing star, darts over the mind, and but 
shows the way to that * darkness visible' which no light can cheer. Dying 
wretch ! we say in imagination to each of these, Is religion true ? Do you 
believe in a God, and another life, and a retribution ? * O yes !* he answers, 
and expires ! But * the righteous hath hope in his death.' Contemplate 
through the unnumbered samts that have died, the soul, the true and inex- 
tinguishable life of man, charmed away from this globe by celestial music, 
and already respiring the gales of eternity ! If we could assemble in one 
view all the adoring addresses to the Deity, all the declarations of faith in 
Jesus, all the ^ratulations of conscience, all the admonitions and benedic- 
tions to weeping friends, and all the gleams of opening glory, our souls 
would burn with the sentiment which made the wicked Bsuaam devout for 
a moment, and exclaim, * Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his.* These revelations of death would be the most empha- 
tic commentary on the revelation of God. What an affecting scene is a 
dying world ! Who is that destroying angel whom the Eternal has employed 
to sacrifice all our devoted race .' Advancing onward over the whole field 
of time, he hath smitten the successive crowds of our hosts with death ; 
and to us he now approaches nigh. Some of our friends have trembled, 
and sickened, and expired, at the signals of his coming ; already we hear 
the thunder of his winp : soon his eye of fire will throw mortal fainting on 
all our companies ; his prodigious form wiil to us blot out the sun, and 
his sword sweep us all from the earth ; * for the living know that they 
shall die.' 

" Such are my friend's reflections on death. I subjoin the following as 
the more affecting statement of his own feeling ; hoping it may serve to 
correct that lawless elation, and that superiority to evangelicad control, 
which in our ingenious youth we have so often reason to deplore. 

" * I know not, I wonder how I shall succeed in mental improvement, 
and especially in religion. Oh, it is a difficult thing to be a Christian ! I 
feel the necessity of reform through all my soul. When I retire into 
thought, I find myself environed by a crowd of impressive and awful 
images; I fix an ardent gaze on Christianity, assuredly the last best gift of 
Heaven to men ; on Jesus the agent and example of infinite love ; on time 
as it passes away ; on perfection as it shines beauteous as heaven, and alas ! 
as remote; on my own beloved soul which I have injured, and on the 
unhappy multitude of souls around me ; and I ask myself. Why do not my 

Eassions burn ? Why does not zeal arise in mighty wrath, to dash my icy 
abits in pieces, to scourge me from indolence into fervid exertion, and to 
trample all mean sentiments in the dust ? At intervals I feel devotion and 
benevolence and a surpassing ardor ; but when they are turned towards 
substantial, laborious operations, they fly and leave me spiritless amid the 
iron labor. Still, however, I confide in the eflficacy of persistive prayer ; 
and I do hope that the Spirit of the Lord will yet come mightily upon me, 
and carry me on through toils, and suffering, and death, to stand in Mount 
Zion among the followers of the Lamb !' " 
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formed the first and noblest rank of mankind. I have wondered whether 
there is, in the nature of things, an impossibility of ever approaching 
them. But I have concluded with warmth that idl things should be at- 
tempted, should be sufiered, should be sacrificed, in the divine emulation 
of imitating them. I am happy to believe that great and unknown 
assistance is imparted by Heaven to the zealo's of such a cause. Oh 
that permanence could be given to the ardent feelings which these con- 
templations, at intervals, inspire ! 

If I ever, as to the speaking part, perform well in public, I shall have 
Bormounted prodigious difficulty. Reading aloud is a perfect purgatory. 
My tongue rubs against my teeth like Balaam's ass against the waJl, and 
will not, cannot, perform the movement which its master requires. Yet 
for the sake of improvement, I mean frequently to read to Mrs. Kings- 
ford, if she will hear me. I have plenty of books at command. 

Next to an improved and happy state of my own mind, what I most 
want, and here probably must not find, is a companion of originality and 
genius, with whom I might expatiate on the intellectual field, and inter- 
change sentiments wliich the majority of men would not understand. I 
should be greatly happy to be within reach of Mr. Hughes. My life hith- 
erto has been most inauspicious to the most interesting kinds of human 

attachment I am tolerably social ; partly from inclination, and partly 

from a consideration of propriety ; yet solitude is my paradise. Besides, 
necessity will concur with disposition, if my literary projects are prose- 
cuted into any success. I am sorry that the circumstances and very 
small number of young persons that are likely to come within my ac- 
quaintance here, give at present no encouragement to try my fieivorite 
plan of a lecture, or whatever else it might be called. I observe, too, that 
if I toere to execute it, it must be very dififerent from what it ought to be 
in a country place like Hebden-Bridge, on account of the very dififerent 
circumstances and habits of the young people in a city. Folly has a 
much greater variety of modes than absolute vice can take. Here I 
must lecture against artificial manners, and insincerity, and afiectation, 
and ceremony, and cards, and the whole routine of polished insipidity 
for which this place is remarkable. 

The clergy here are for the most part, it seems, a very worthless clan, 
though all people seem to agree in marking one honorable exception, 
highly honorable for his talents, virtuous conduct, liberality, and zealous 
activity ; his name is Walker. He was one of my hearers yesterday 
evening. I should not be sorry to become acquainted with him, but I 
am little inclined to court any man's acquaintance. 
• .... I and a young man of the family I was with last week, propose 
a week or two hence to make a forced march to Salisbury, between forty 
and fifty miles from here, principally to see the famous Stonehenge. I 
am endeavoring, wherever I am, to examine every object with the keen- 
est investigation, conscious that this is the best of all methods for obtain- 
ing knowledge fresh and original. It was by this method that Dr. 
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Johnson was empowered to display human characters in his Rambler, 
and Thomson to describe Nature in his Seasons. It is impossible to 
adapt many kinds of instruction with precision, without that minute and 
uncommon knowledge which observation alone can supply. 

I frequently form conjectures about you and my friends in the neigh- 
borhood, all in vain. There are indeed no more young marriages left 
to be imagined (unless it be that of Thomas) ; " I alone am escaped.*' 
How different it is from the time when Greaves, Fawcett, Horsfall, and 
myself were all associate boys, touched with that kind of sentiment 
which liope alone gives ; — possession, I believe, has no sentiment so 
animated. Respecting them there seems nothing to imagine ; nothing to 
inquire, nothing to learn. They have obtained what they wanted in life, 
and now are quiet, and wish to sit down free from further change. My 
feelings are almost infinitely different. And though it would be pleasing to 
see a kind of certainty of some happy circumstances in future, yet I am 
very far indeed from wishing to discern through the gloom, the wall, the 
limit, that is to bound my scope. I have long wished, as one of the 
fiublimest means of enjoyment, to attain a habitual indifference to life 
itself, and am firmly of opinion that to a good man there can be nothing 
so happy in life as a noble occasion of throwing it away. Thomas is 
always remembered by me with affectionate regard. I constantly wish 
and pray for the happiness of you all, and shall be glad to learn how fieu' 
you possess it ... . 



XXI. TO HIS PAEENTS. 

Chichester^ December 6, 1797. 

Honored Parents, — I have just been admiring the marvellous con- 
struction of the mind, in the circumstance of its enabling me, as I sit by 
my candle here, in a chamber at Chichester, to view almost as distinctly, 
as if before my eyes, your house, the bam, the adjacent fields, neighbor- 
ing houses, and a multitude of other objects. I can go through each 
part of the house, and see the exact form of the looms, tables, maps, 
cakes of bread, and so on, down to my mother's thimble. Yet I still 
find myself almost three hundred miles off. At present I take no notice 
of the things about me ; but perhaps at some future time, at a still greater 
distance, I may thus review in imaginadon the room in which I now 
write, and the objects it contains ; and I find that few places where I 
have continued some time, can be thu»||ecollected without some degree 
of regret ; particularly the regret that I did not obtain and accomplish 
all the good that was possible at that place, and that time. Will it be 
so when hereafter I recollect this time, and this place ? I have just been 
reading an author who maintains, with very great force of reasoning, thai 
no man covM^ in any sittuUion, have aded differently from what he has 
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done. Though I do not see how to refute his argruments, I feel aa if I 
ought to difler from his opinion. He refers to Jonathan Edwards as a 
powerful advocate of tlie same doctrine. He says such an expression as 
" / will exert myself ^^^ is absurd. It is an expression which, notwith- 
standing, I am inclined to repeat, as I view the wide field of duty before 
me. My hope of success, however, with respect to some of the objects of 
exertion, is but small. I preach now three times on the Sunday ; I study 
my sermons more than in any former season. They are, too, I believe, 
more than in any former season, what may be termed evangelical. For 
the most part I think them considerably good ; but I do not form this judg- 
ment from their effect ; that appears to be very small. Religion here 
seems to have been forced into an unnatural and accommodating mixture 
with tlie world, from which no representations can reclaim it How far 
the prevailing spirit may have an influence on myself I cannot exactly 
know, unless I were to pass into the sphere of an opposite influence. It 
must be great energy that can absolutely vanquish the influences of 
situation. I find, at least, that I have not lost the power of seeing what 
is wrong in others, and feeling what is wrong in myself. I told you 
that the " old people in the society were dying fast away." Two of 
them (women) are dead since I wrote so. One of them was a person 
of property, and what was called one of the principal people here.. She 
had considerable sense, was a violent democrat, &c., &c. ; but I remem- 
ber her with but a very small degree of respect. She always treated 
me in a very friendly manner ; but she was a bigot and a miser. I tell 
the people that I deem covetousness one of the very worst of vices. But 
those on whom particularly I wish to impress this truth " never heed 
me," as the old fellow said about wasting the gunpowder. The other 
was a person of a very good, inoffensive kind of character. I made 
what is called a funeral sermon on her account. The object of it was to 
answer this simple question, " What is it to be prepared to die ?" I at- 
tempted to show that a complete preparation for death must consist in 
three plain things ; first, faith in Jesus. Christ ; second, a devout and 
pure state of mind ; third, a truly Christian or virtuous conduct. I 
learnt that the sermon was one of the most popular I have made. The 
mortality in the society within the last two years, has been extraordinar 
ry. There are no substitutes in the same families, to fill the abdicated 
places. Instead of that, some of the surviving relatives have removed 
to distant situations, and left a melancholy and chilling show of vacant 
seats. I think the society is hastening to dissolution with a progress 
that no revival is likely to retard. Fate has fixed her seal. I was one 
Sunday, about a month since, a^^ortsmouth, and preached twice. I fell 
among two or three uncommonly agreeable and sensible families ; but 
the society and congregation there are in the same frost-bitten state as 
here. I continue in health, meet with a continuance of friendly atten- 
tion, live still in the same manner, have no want of books, and have a 
very decent wardrobe. I do not employ much time in visits, because 
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generally I do not find that ' can employ it to any valuable purpose. I 
used to tell you when in Lanes, that I never lost time when in company ; 
and this was true. But here company is generally of a kind to make 
me most sincerely regret that I cannot visit and talk at Carrs. For the 
most part I find conversation a mere chat about trifles, and the custom is 
80 obstinate that I can seldom succeed to make it anything else. I be- 
lieve I rarely fail to make an efibrt this way. Often I make a very 
vigorous one, not only for the sake of conscience, but because my mind, 
accustomed to interesting sentiments, needs them to gratify its taste, which 
nauseates insipidity. Often I have had occasion to look round on a com- 
pany with mingled wonder and contempt, to observe the conversation for 
ever stealing away from the neighborhood of important subjects, to seek 
its element among the most insignificant ones. The fault is not mine ; 
There are few articles in which I feel myself so clear of guilt. Proba- 
bly I told you that the situation gave me no scope for executing my pro- 
ject of a course of addresses to young persons. Some time since, when 
thinking of one particular young person, it occurred to me that it might 
be of some use to arrange my reflections on some important subjects in 
a series of letters, and address them to that individual. The person is a 
young woman, the daughter of one of the poor members of the society, a 
person to whom such a service, if I can render it a service, will be very 
seasonable. If I continue here long enough to finish the series, and if 
it be tolerably satisfactory to myself, it may be possible to make a fur- 
ther use of it.* 

I sometimes feel convictions, impressive even to violence, of the duty 
of doing all the good I possibly can. The single idea of philanthropy is 
inspiring and grand ; but I perceive that the practical detail of toils and 
self-denials opens a view very different from the first fiash of the sub- 
ject. Certainly, however, I have no determination more fixed and ani- 
mated than that of devoting myself to the service of mankind. My 
father's favorite sentence is cordially mine, '* The noblest motive is the 
public good." I am willing to indulge a favorable conjecture respecting 
your health, your circumstances, and business ; but I feel it would be 
absurd to be sanguine. What is the opinion about national matters 
among you now ? Does any one persist to dissuade from thinking of 
them ; and talk of leaving them to the management of those who are 
appointed to manage them, &c. ? The crisis seems fast approaching 
that will compel to think and to feel, and perhaps to act too. The infatu- 
ation of thoughtless acquiescence has prevailed wretchedly too long. 
Fox has assured us that to talk any longer about parliamenl is idle ; 
and that the nation must exert itself, or prepare to suflfer the conse- 
quences of its opprobrious tameness. My reflections are sometimes 
very serious on the question of what would be my duty in the event of a 
French army appearing on our plains. In all events I commend you and 
myself to Heaven. 

♦ Journal, Nos. 500 and 734. 
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XXII, TO HIS FAB iNTS. 

Chichester^ Feb. 12, 1798. 

Honored Paeents, — ... I wish I could inform you of wonderful 
changes in myself, — changes which I have long projected, which I be- 
lieve to be possible, which are extremely necessary, which I am still 
laboring, but of which the advances are but gradual and but slow. Yet 
I am highly pleased to feel that they are somewhat advancing. I am 
acquiring something of that mUUary discipline of though£^ and action, 
which I suppose will be indispensable through the whole of life ; and 
in this supposition I am glad that life is but short. I sometimes study, 
and pray, and talk, with such an exceeding ardor, that if it could but be 
constant, I should soon become an eminent Christian, and an eminent 
man. My great fault is a tendency (I hope not an incorrigible tendency) 
to indolent languor. The attainment, if possible, of habitual energy, I 
feel to be an urgent duty, and an exceeding difficulty. For this purpose 
I endeavor to assemble a host of impressive considerations around my 
mind to compel it to activity. It is very unfortunate that many of the 
circumstances that surround me are not of a kind to act in alliance with 
these stimulating considerations. A situation where there is nothing 
lively, will, to a certain degree, inevitably infect one with its dulness. 
There are situations in the world that would probably aid and augment 
that fire of mind which the influence of my present one rather tends to 
quench. But I shall not abandon the generous strife. I still possess 
what may be called invariable health ; my diet continues of the same 
inexpensive kind ; water is still my drink. I congratulate myself often 
on the superiority in this respect which I shall possess in a season of 
difficulty, over many that I see. I could, if necessary, live with philo- 
sophic complacency on bread and water, on herbs, or on sour milk with 
the Tartars. 

.... I have a coat sufficiently grave — a dark brownish grey — ^with 
a black velvet collar. Every article of clothing is here expensive in the 
extreme, and yet nowhere can it be more necessary to dress well. It is 
what may be called a very elegant and fashionable place, and not large 
enough, like London, Dublin, Bristol, &c., for a man to lose himself in 
it, so as to be easy and unnoticed. At present I see very little indeed 
of what is called company. The persons are very few whom my eccle- 
siastical engagement brings me acquainted with, and I am little inclined 
to seek many others. 

I am beginning to learn the French language, with a very sensible 

* "A tational repast ; 

Exertion, vigilance, a mind in arms, 
A military discipline of thought y 
To foil temptation in the doubtful field ; 
And ever- waking ardor for the right." 

Young.— Night vii J. 
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emigrant priest for my tutor. Such an accomplishment may be of 
special use ere while. The course of my preaching and reading does 
not materially alter. I have spent rather too many hours in bed this 
winter, but shall not so mispend many more ; I mean when it becomes 
warmer to go and bathe and swim in the sea. 

I lately heard from Mr. Hughes, who, with his family, are as well as 
usual. He has abandoned his education project. He expresses himself 
pleased and useful in his preaching work. He is engaged in a kind of 
mission, or plan of travelling to different places to preach, in the county 
of Surrey. He writes in a strain of animated piety, and exhorts me to 
the same 

My thoughts often revert to political subjects. The ominous aspect 
of the times both illustrates and augments their importance. If these 
subjects had gained the general attention of the people sufficiently much, 
and sufficiently early, afiairs would not have come to the execrable con- 
dition we now behold them in. While men have slept the tares have 
been sown, and now threaten to yield a harvest of death. The conse- 
quences of contented ignorance can never be good. The enormous 
guilt of such a war without, and of such oppression and corruption 
within, is chiefly chargeable on the thoughtless indil^rence of the peo- 
ple at large. If a nation will not be vigilant, it must be content to be 
betrayed. No part of the fault is mine. 

In this quarter opinions diflfer as to an invasion. The intention of the 
French, however, seems evidently to be most serious and determined. 
If so, unless the elements again disappoint them, it must be a terrible 
kind of opposition indeed that can prevent them from accomplishing the 
first part of their design ; and if they land, who shall prophesy the 
scenes that are to follow ? But whether they come or not, things con- 
tinuing to proceed in their present train, must end, at no remote period, 
in convulsion, probably revolution. It seems to me the duty of each 
young man especially, seriously to think and make up his mind as 
to what he ought to do in the approach and the reality of such an 
event 



XXIII. TO HIS PARJSNTS. 

Chichester, July 13, 1798. 

Honored Parents, — I wish I could compensate for so long a silence 
by communicating something that should give you great satisfaction ; 
or at least something that should be new. A want of this, mixing itself 
with my antipathy to writing letters, and my disposition to prpcrastinate, 
is always a principal cause of my neglect in this particular — a neglect 
which I feel quite certain it would be unjust to ascribe to a want of af- 
fection or friendship, though indeed I cannot deny that it may have that 
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appearance. I have sometimes thought I would write to no one till I 
could tell something extraordinary. I think I will therefore tell nothing 
about my mind till I can announce a completed revolution there ; till 
every unworthy habit be melted away, and every conscientious principle 
in powerful operation. It would be useless to detail the catalogue of 
defects, and quite unnecessary to enumerate intended reforms. The 
revolutions of the world often admonish me that the mind of a reflective 
man ought, in respect of changes, to be beforehand with tlie world, — to 
have first achieved each important reform within itself, and to be able to 
say to other men, " Follow m6." 

The events of this neighborhood are but quit« of the common kind. 
Alternate alarms of the coming of the French, and ridicule of those 
alarms when past ; the parade of soldiers, and arms, and drums, and 
loyalty, and fashion, contrasted with complaints of declining trade, an 
enormous pressure of taxes, the wan and hopeless looks of poverty, 
execration of the government and governors, and sighs for a revolution. 

I forget the precise time of hay-harvest in the North ; here it has 
been over some weeks, and had a fine dry season. The com fields are 
becoming yellowish. There is a large quantity of the smaller kinds 
of fruit, such as gooseberries, cherries, &c. ; no considerable allowance, 
however, has fallen to my share. 

The congregation here remains almost at a stand. Another member 
of the society, an aged woman, died about the time that I wrote my last 
letter. A whole view of the circumstances of the place strikes with an 
influence of the most bleak and chilly kind, on a mind in itself too cold, 
and which needs the directly opposite extreme of stimulation and fire. 
Yet in whatever manner I feel, my public addresses are not, I think, 
particularly defective in point of animation. Vastly remote from method- 
istic violence, I yet think I cannot be charged with dulness. As to being 
in any great or considerable degree useful, it is a thing quite out of the 
question : I never conceive any such hope. 

In this town the persons that concern themselves any way about re- 
ligion, seem to me to fall into two classes ; — one who regard only a 
farce of forms and ceremonies, and what are called decorums. These 
are devout worshippers of gowns and bands, and the whole ecclesiastical 
mummery, and think it a most profane thing to appear in a pulpit in any 

other color than hallowed black And another class who have 

zealously adopted a few peculiar phrases and notions ; some of them 
proper, some cant, some unintelligible, and some absurd. They only 
want to have these repeated with heat and positiveness an indefinite 
number of times, with occasional damnatory clauses for tiie edification 
of such as happen to think otherwise, and they are satisfied. If a man 
has discarded, or perhaps never learnt, the accustomed theological dic- 
tion, and speaks in the general language of good sense, as he would on 
any other subject, tliey do not like his sentiments, even though accordant 
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with their own ; — ^his language and his thoughts are all pagan ; he oflfera 
sacrifice with strange fire. 

I sometimes fall into profound musings on the state of this great world, 
on the nature and the destinies of man, on the subject of the question 
" What is truth ?" The whole hemisphere of contemplation appears 
inexpressibly strange and mysterious. It is cloud pursuing cloud, forest 
after forest, and Alps upon Alps ! It is in vain to declaim against scep- 
ticism. I feel with an emphasis of conviction, and wonder, and regret, 
that almost all things are enveloped in shade, that many things are 
covered with thickest darkness, that the number of things to which cer- 
tainty belongs is small I hope to enjoy ^' the sunshine of the 

other world." One of the very few things that appear to me not doubt- 
ful, is the truth of Christianity in general ; some of the evidences of 
which I have lately seen most ably stated by Archdeacon Paley in his 
book on the subject. 

I should be perfectly in health but for some kind of complaint in my 
eyes, which gives me some apprehension. I have felt something of it 
ever since last summer or autumn, when it was caused by walking late 

in the evening, in the damp air of a shady retreat I very often 

bathe and swim in an inlet of the sea, which comes up within two miles 
of the town. I have persevered in learning to swim, and should now be 

but little afraid of the pits and rivers in your neighborhood I 

did not suppose that my father's remarks and sentiments required a dis- 
tinct and formal reply. I am always convinced of the sincere benevo- 
lence that dictates them, always feel that they have a claim to attention 
and to gratitude, and am always happy to adopt them as my own, when 
my judgment perceives their justice. 



XXIV, TO HIS PARENTS. 

Chichester, JSTov. 19, 1798. 

Honored Parents, — I am not insensible of the value of that kind 
attention of Providence which still prevents me from having to commu- 
nicate to you, and from hearing from you, any disastrous intelligence. 
I can indeed almost wonder, when I consider what a thing is life, that I 
retain it thus through lengthened months and years, and when I consider 
how still more frail is health, that I have to tell you I still possess its 
utmost vigor, excepting only in the case of my eyes 

What may be the general state of religious societies in England, I am 
utterly ignorant Not a particle of that kind of intelligence seems to 
circulate down to this coast. I have no hope of any extensive preva- 
lence of true religion without the interference of angelic or some other 
extraordinary and yet unknown agency to direct its energies, and con- 
quer the vast combination of obstruction and hostility that opposes it 
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An amazing fact is, that this hostihty has hitherto been mainly succesch 
ful. The triumphs of religion have been most limited and small, those 
of evil almost infinite. We see the melancholy result of an experiment 
of eighteen hundred years, the whole Christian era. This result com- 
pels me to conclude that religion is utterly incompetent to reform the 
world, till it is armed with some new and most mighty powers ; till it 
appears in a new and last dispensation. Men are the same they always 
were ; and, therefore, till some such wonderful event take place, their 
affections will be commanded by sense in opposition to faith, by earth in 
preference to heaven. The same causes operating, it were absurd to 
expect different effects. My melancholy musings on the state of the 
world have been much consoled by the famous maxim, " Whatever is, is 
right." Yes, I believe that the whole system taken together is the best 
possible — is absolutely good : and that all the evil that ever has taken 
place, or that now prevails, was strictly necessary to that ultimate good 
which the Father of all intends. Believing that He has in view an end 
infinitely and perfectly good, I must believe that all things which take 
place among his creatures are means, proceeding in an undeviating line 
towards that end, and that, in decreeing the end, he decreed also the 
means. As nothing can take place beyond the sphere of his power, 
nothing can take place against his will ; therefore the evils, the wicked- 
ness of mankind, are not against his sovereign will. Nothing is con- 
tingent ; all evils are foreseen by him, and he permits them ; but he 
would not permit them if something else would better answer his final 
purposes, inasmuch as he chooses the best possible means to accomplish 
his end ; to suppose otherwise would be to suppose that the great work 
might have been done better. He, fi-om the beginning, chose that all 
things should come to pass as they have done, as they do, and as they 
will hereafter ; otherwise something must have come to pass either with- 
out his knowledge or against his will. All the events of the world, all 
the actions of mankind, have been a correct chain of causes and conse- 
quences, up to the first causes ; these first causes were all formed and 
fixed by God, with a perfect foresight of all the consequences, and he 
formed and fixed these causes in order to produce these very conse- 
quences. If sin be traced up to its cause, that cause will be found to 
have been — the nature and the state of man ; but this cause was precisely 
so fixed by the Creator, and evidently with a determination that this fatal 
consequence should follow ; for he fixed it so that he saw this conse- 
quence most certainly would follow. He who fixed the first great mov- 
ing causes appointed all their effects to the end of the world. " What- 
ever is, is right." Thus, regarding God as strictly the cause of all 
things, I am led to consider all things as working his high will ; and to 
believe that there is neither more nor less evil in the world than he saw 
accurately necessary toward that ultimate happiness to which he is train- 
ing, in various manners, all his creatures. In this view, too, I can 
sometimes commit myself to his hands with great complacency, certain 
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that he will do for me, in all respects, that which is the best. . . . The 
season, so gloomy here, must be dismal up on your hiUs ; it would be 
pecuUarly so to my father, if the spirit and the hopes of religion were 
not independent of changing times, and capable of triumphing over them 
all. 



XXV. TO THE BEV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Chichester, Feb. 15, 1799. 

My dear Friend, — ^Forgive me that the business of this letter is, Uke 
that of so many former ones, entirely personal, and the person — myself. 
I am anxious to show you that your remonstrances,^ accusations, regrets, 
are not all in vain, though even during my last visit you thought them 
so. Unfortunately the most cynical fold of my character is the (m/er- 
most. But impressions may disappear on the surface because they are 
gone inward. 

I have thought with great emotion on some of the views and facts pre- 
sented to me while with you. I have before expressed my conviction of 
the value of preaching as an instrument of the best kind of utility. 
How much must the sentimental force of this conviction have been aug- 
mented by the representation of the apostolic felicities of such a man as 
Pearce ! I feel aJTectingly that this is to live divinely ; that this is indeed 
to imitate the great Master, and to pursue a course which his approbation 
will crown. How much I long to call such men brothers, and to attest 
the relationship by a similarity of spirit and of action ! 

I have asked myself with solemn earnestness, and deep regret, " Why 
am not I added to the evangelic constellation ?" Oh ! why not myself 
an apostle — a confessor? Shall I be indeed estranged from the best 
cause ? At the day of accounts, shall it indeed be found that I have 
been in the Messiah's kingdom, less than all my contemporaries ? Am 
not / to hear the " Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord ?" I have asked myself, " Are the obstacles insupe- 
rable ? are the causes of failure necessarily perpetual ?" I am not con- 
vinced that the answer ought to be affirmative. I love the evangelic style 
of truth when I read it, or hear it, more than any other ; — it appeals di- 
rectly to my heart, and makes me aspire ardentiy to attain that divine 
discipleship, that devotion to Jesus, which would make me zealous, and 
useful, and happy. I am unwilling to believe myself finally precluded 
from the most favored and popular field of religious exertion, — ^that in 
which such men as Pearce, Hinton, and yourself are laboring. You 
intimated in your last letter that this career is still open to me, let but my 
mind be adapted. You repeated the opinion during my visit. I wish to 
know how far you were sincere. I should be happy to make one more 
experiment among people, if they are to be found, who have all the 
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wannth of the gospel. There is a feeling that teUs me I should succeed. 
Do you deem my present views of Christianity, if aided by more fervor 
of inculcation, essentially inadequate ? My opinions are in substance 
Calvinistic, and therefore, when fully brought out, differ obnoxiously 
from those of the General Baptists here or elsewhere. Add to this, that 
many of their societies, either through the medium of their opinions, or 
from some other cause, seem to have been smitten with a mortal coldness, 
and incurable decay. Among them therefore I could never reach the 
animated freedom, if I could obtain even a bare toleration, of that strain 
of preaching which my views require, and of which some enviable ex- 
amples evince the superior efficacy, and in this efficacy evince perhaps 
the peculiar approbation of God. 

Now then the question is, Will you recommend me to any society yoa 
may hear of in your connexion, or to any other man (Pearce for instance) 
whose local information may be more extensive ? I have an irresistiUe 
conviction that '^ the truth as it is in Jesus," is incomparably the best 
thing that can be administered to my fellow-mortals, and that he is the 
noblest of men who administers this with the most fidelity and zeal. I 
feel this moment as if an angel appeared to me and commanded me thus 
to employ myself to my last hour. Yes, I will ! The idea of losing aO 
that glory of Christian achievement and immortal reward, which still 
appears as if il were possible to me, would greatly aggravate the sadness 
with which I think how much I have already lost. 

I repeat that while I cannot but contemn the circle and the spell of 
any denomination, as a party of systematics professing a monopoly of 
truth, I hold (I believe) accurately the leading points of the Calvinistic 
faith ; as the corruption of human nature, the necessity of a divine 
power to change it, irresistible grace, the influence of the Spirit, the doc- 
trine of the atonement in its most extensive and emphatic sense, final 
perseverance, &c., &c. As to my opinion respecting the person of 
Christ, a candid and honest statement would be, that I deem it the wisest 
rule to use precisely the language of Scripture, without charging myself 
with a definite, a sort of mathematical hypothesis, and the interminable 
perplexities of explication and inference. I am probably in the same 
parallel of latitude with respect to orthodoxy, as the revered Dr. Watts 
in the late maturity of his thoughts. I assigned to you the reason why 
I consider the question not of primary importance ; nor in fact is any 
question so, which is of difficult comprehension and determination. 

The necessarian scheme, which has greatly consoled some of my feel- 
ings regarding mankind, has not, however, diminished my regrets for my 
own past negligence, nor the ever springing desire to tread the exalted 
path of Christian heroism,— of prophets and apostles ; and by teaching 
the strict connection between cause and eflect, it has enforced my con- 
viction of the necessity of means and strenuous exertion to the attain- 
ment of ends 
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XXVI. TO THE EEV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

[Date uncertain.] 

My dear Friend, — I have nothing additional or difierent to express 
on the theological subject of our correspondence. Every new reflection 
tells me that my evangelic determinations ought to be, and every hope 
flatters that they will be, irreversible. Assembling into one view all 
things in the world that are important, and should be dear to mankind, 
I distinguish the Christian cause as the celestial soul of the assemblage, 
evincing the same pre-eminence, and challenging the same emphatic pas- 
sion, which in any other case mirvi does beyond the inferior elements ; 
and I have no wish of equal energy with that which aspires to the most 
intimate possible connection with Him who is the life of this cause, and 
the life of the world. 

I believe I expressed myself in a very crude manner on the subject of 
elocution, in my last letter. I must have utterly misrepresented myself 
if you suppose my sentiments go in the smallest degree to approve a dry, 
monotonous enunciation. My leading principle is the simple and trite 
one, that every kind of speaking, whether argumentation, invective, fa- 
miliar ideas, or solemn ones, should in public always take that modula- 
tion of voice and cast of manner, which in the actual intercourse of life 
is ascertained to be the appropriate one ; and that there ought to be no 
canonical manner, belonging by distinction to the pulpit. It is of course 
that the sentimental intonation of voice should not be assumed, but when, 
and in the degree in which, the sentiment is there. Perhaps it is fair 
that a speaker's manner should thus always indicate the present pitch of 
his mind. In my diction I am sensible that a striking defect must have 
appeared in most of the extemporaneous specimens you have heard. 
You would notice a great many inert, make-weight' pieces of expression, 
to supply the want of continuity ; many spiritless terminations of a sen- 
tence, hanging to the period like a withered hand to the body ; a defi- 
ciency of the life-blood, so to call it, of fervid intelligence, circulating 
vitality to the last extremities of expression, into the minutest ramifica- 
tions of phrase ; a certain something like restive unwillingness in the 
train of words to move on, producing an effect rather like the creak of 
imoiled wheels ; and a want of what I again name the liquid flux of 
expression, varying, swelling, concealing each rugged point as it glides 
freely over, and passing gracefully away. 

I repeat that these defects belong to my uninspired seasons ; that they 
are not inserted into my most appropriate and clmracteristic diction, even 
my letters will testify. I own it, however, a criminal neglect, not to 
have acquired that command of my mind which would make it indepen- 
dent on the visitations of sentiment, for an execution at least moderately 
proper and graceful 
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XXVII. TO HIS PARENTS. 

Chichester, March 25, 1799. 

Honored Parents, — Some of the particulars contained in your letter 
occasioned me considerable surprise. At an advanced agfe, changes of 
any kind are unpleasant, and a new habitation may at first require one 
degree of patience added to that which your situation needed before. 
However, the principal consideration in any residence is that piety which 
is confined to none, and which makes into a temple of the divinity what- 
ever house it inhabits. To the immortal spirit every house, and the 
world itself, is but a prison ; you carry into your new abode the pleasing 
eertainty, that no sublunary abode will detain you so long as the one 
which you have quitted. How much you will know before so many 
more years shall have passed ! Long before that time you will have 
seen the visions of eternity ; you will have entered the alone happy man- 
sions ; you will have joined the great company which no man can num- 
ber. Yes, and at an earlier period or a later I hope I shall meet you 
there, after having overcome through the blood of the Lamb. Gro before, 
if it must be so, and enter first into tlie paradise of God ; I trust that the 
path of faith and zeal will conduct me to the same happy place, and that 
lie who has the keys of the invisible world will give me admittance 
there. 

.... Provided I could realize the requisite preliminaries, a matrimo- 
nial connexion is certainly the object of my wishes at present, as much 
as, perhaps more than, at any former time. Certain romantic projects, 
stretching into wild and distant scenes, have, for some time past, con- 
siderably faded on my imagination. I wish it were possible to min^ 
enthusiasm of design with sobriety of calculation, and then to crown this 
conjunction with the addition of resolute, persevering industry. 

Within the last fortnight my eyes have been in mie respect (for two or 
three complaints seem to meet in them) considerably better. I do not 
feel reason to be sanguine as to the efiect of the means last prescribed 
to me, but shall persist for the present to employ them, though attended 
with much pain. To-morrow I mean to write a statement of symptoms, 
in a letter to Hughes, to be shown to the gentleman I last consulted, and 
to whom I was introduced through the means of Hughes's acquaintance 
with him. If it appear necessary, I will not hesitate to make another 
journey to London on purpose. I can at present read a moderate time 
with tolerable ease, which I could by no means do some time since. 
Conscience has repeatedly made accusation on my neglect of employing 
this faculty, each faculty, the whole man, in a zealous prosecution of the 
noblest purposes. Hoping for a restoration of soundness in this valuable 
article, and determined to consecrate my whole self, whether in disorder or 
well, to the work of God, with even an apostle's zeal, I feel much resigna- 
tion to his providence, respecting the event of this and each other afiair. 
Your prayers I know will not be wanting. In mine I have felt and ac- 
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knowledged the necessity of admonitory dispensations, and even have 
been in some degree thankful for them. I have supplicated heaven, that 
whatever afflictions are absolutely needful to make me and keep me 
such as I ought to be, and such as I find it very difficult to be, may be 
applied. At whatever cost, I fervently wish to be humble, to be devo- 
tional, to be heavenly-minded, in short, to be a Christian. Life is but 
short ; and it is long, long since I fancied it could be a scene of pleasure 
and paradise. I consent to take it as a series of sorrows ; to pass through 
it as a vale of tears, if in the end that better world may pour all its light 
and its joys on my soul. 

My visit to Mr. Hughes has been of great service in respect of my 
religious feelings. He has the utmost degree of evangelic animation, 
and has incessantly, with afiectionate earnestness in his letters, and still 
more in his personal intercourse, acted the monitor on this subject. It 
has not been in vain. I have felt the commanding force of the duty to 
examine and to judge myself with a solemn faithfulness. In some mea- 
sure I have done so, and I see that on this great subject I have been 
wrong. The views which my judgment has admitted in respect to the 
gospel in general, and Jesus the great pre-eminent object in it, have not 
inspired my affections in that animated, unbounded degree, which would 
give the energy of enjoyment to my personal religion, and apostolic zeal 
to my ministrations among mankind. This fact is serious, and moves 
my deep regrets. The time is come to take on me, with stricter bonds 
and more afiectionate warmth, the divine discipleship. I fervently invoke 
the influences of Heaven, that the whole spirit of the gospel may take 
possession of all my soul, and give a new and powerful impulse to my 
practical exertions in the cause of the Messiah. 

My opinions are more Calvinistic than when I first came here ; so 
much so as to be in direct hostility with the leading principles of belief 
in this society. The greatest part of my views are, I believe, accurately 
Calvinistic. My opinion respecting future punishments is an exception. 

Judging from what is here, I deem that the season must with you be 
still very inclement. Very soon, however, another May will shed its 
mild influences to alleviate my father's pains and confinement. My 
mother will feel even so short a remove an added burden in the fatigue 
of a return from Hebden-bridge, Heptonstall, &c. Which house is it in 
the fold that you occupy ? Nothing of consequence is in motion here, 
except indeed the arrangements respecting the income tax, which seem 
to transform many into enemies of government who professed to be friends 
before. What is the state, on the whole, of the cotton trade ? No trade, 
however, no resources of any kind, can long support the present enor- 
mous system — as about a third part of the whole productive industry 
of the nation goes directly to the purposes of government and war, with 
the prospect of a still larger proportion being so diverted each succeeding 
year. 

The &te of Europe, it seems, is about to be put to a last trial in Ger- 
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many. If the French are still successful, universal revolution, Knglap^ 
not excepted, seems a matter of course. One of my last sermons wu 
on the text, ^^ The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice." His kin g i jo m 
come, his will be done 



XXVUI. TO AN UNKNOWN LADY. 

Chichester [date uncertain]. 

Miss C. — ^It is an ingenuous spirit which approaches you — chappy to 
avow an animated esteem for your qualities, and very surry for the 
destiny which renders you a stranger. 

The accidental mention of some of your relatives, during an evening 
I lately passed with a liighly intelligent and respected gentleman, led 
the conversation at last to you. I had not heard of you before. Your 
friend (qualified by uncommon discernment and coolness to represent 
justly) displayed a character which capti^-ated my attention entirely, for 
I instantly perceived that no common spirit gleamed in its expressive 
lines. He described your quickness and vigor of thought, the cordial 
ardor of your sentiments, and your resolute perseverance to obtain what- 
ever accomplishments you determined ought to be yours. He spoke of 
a vivacity significant and characteristic, even in that very sprightly ex- 
treme into which he intimated it sometimes plays. He added the best 
praise, apparently with a confidence it would be merited for ever ; he 
said you were good. He evidently described with great pleasure, and 
has selected a most fortunate subject to impart it. I acknowledged the 
claims of the interesting stranger with an emotion that exulted in an 
occasion of expressing itself so warmly. We could have wished not to 
feel that the instance we contemplated was a rare one. We were sorry 
to glance a look of mingled pity and blame on the common currency of 
female character ; and contrast was not necessary to Miss C, the multi- 
tude soon faded from sight, and left her alone. We wanted but your 
actual presence to have been completely happy that hour. We joined 
in regret tliat the world should have influences inauspicious to a person 
of such happy promise ; that to live in its gayer scenes especially, and 
lose none of the refinements of sensibility and conscience, is a trial of 
excellence which gives benevolence a solicitude even for Miss C. 

A little while after this conversation the thought occurred of writing 
to you. But would not this be a strange action ? would not some &n- 
tastic animal of the family of Don Quixote appear to Miss C.'s imagine 
tion ? Yet why ? she will not deny my right to be interested in a cliar 
racter like hers, wherever it is found, and to associate her image with 
those ideal forms of select individuals among whom I love to muse. 
Will not the admiration which I cannot refuse to rising excellence^ 
though distant and personally unknown, entitle me to convey the ex- 
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pression of a wish, that escaping all eclipse, that excellence may be 
ftiished into full and permanent lustre ? Yes ! I have a right to the 
pleasure of thinking of Miss C, of wishing she may be greatly happy, 
and of telling her so, though in this form of friendship without a name. 

The view of such an animated and strong character naturally leads to 
reflections on what are intimately allied to it— high principles and con- 
duct. 

If I should venture freely on to express some of these reflections to tho 
persons at whose idea they rise, will she absolve me ? will candor still 
wear her accustomed smile ? I hesitate ; but I could not hesitate if I 
thought you would in any degree charge me with impertinence. A high 
opinion of your character alone could have suggested the thought of ad- 
dressing any such communications to you. An essential principle in a 
superior character is a refined self-respect, and I could not bear for a 
moment to hurt this delicate and honorable feeling. Formal lecture- 
looking presumption would not more incur than deserve your scorn. 
Believe me. Madam, no mortal can detest more than I do, the part of an 
ofiicious intruder with a world of pretended wisdom to spare. I abhor it. 
With so much intelligence and principle, you will of yourself be just to 
each subject of deep interest ; but this is the very reason that tempts me 
to offer reflections on some of those subjects to you. I know the luxury 
of disclosing ideas to a mind who has ideas, of expatiating on some grand 
interest with a person who feels already all its inspiration. It is like 
planting a favorite flower amid a bed of still more beautiful flowers, in- 
stead of dooming it to droop or die among nettles, a fate very similar to 
that of aspiring sentiments when attempted to be imparted to trivial or 
degraded minds. I acknowledge ambition. Madam — the wish to obtain 
for some of my sentiments the honor of mingling with yours. I wish to 
enjoy the complacency of believing that for a little while a very interest- 
ing lady has diought with me, and perhaps has not been displeased. I 
felicitate you on possessing a mind of a superior order ; what paltry, 
vulgar dust to this are thpse distinctions which the world holds out for 
its fools to adore — and they do adore ! Pagans ! 

Allow me to second your own views in the wish, that you may secure 
its utmost value, disclose all its energies, embrace all its felicities, 
strengthen it to the last possible degree of power. Let the mind assert 
an existence entire, active, and strong, a contrast to so many minds 
which we see glimmering and flitting on the brink of nothing. Let it 
command through the whole system of feeling and action with an ever- 
waking and mighty prevalence ; so that life may be to the utmost that 
is possible, what it is a poor thing when it is not, the life of mind. Be 
the superior person, the dignified Caroline. You feel you can, therefore 
should, nay, vnU be. In the scene of mental pleasures and attain- 
ments, you will have the same advantages as a person of gigantic sta- 
ture in a grove of fruit-trees — an ability to reach the highest and the 
best ; and here ability, right and duty, are the same. Nature, science, 
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morals, religion, these belong to you. You have power to enter and 
possess these treasures ; and if it were possible you would voluntarily 
shut yourself out, who would applaud the self-denial ? who but those 
whose applause and censure you would despise? How slight to t 
vigorous mind, how insipid to hearts of sensibility, is the usual tenor of 
pursuits and intercourse among many of our acquaintance, among the 
younger part especially — among the ladies (I think I do not see Miss 
C. frown) — among the ladies emphatically. I appeal to you whether in- 
significance, frivolity, inanity, be not the word ? Is this the triumph of 
existence, the glory of being rational, the superiority of man over a 
butterfly ? I am not pleading for brown solemnity, the November habitB 
of fourscore and a convent. No ! No ! No ! I am pleading for the 
genuine voluptuousness of life. I am pleading that life may have some 
zest and poignancy infused by a mind acting with vivacity on subjects 
worthy of its energy. I am pleading that life may not be dissipated 
among trifles, till at last itself sicken into a tasteless trifle, with neither 
resources to be happy, nor courage to expire ! You, madam, were not 
designed for the common level, nor, I think, could often condescend to 
it, and be blameless ; but that level cannot be yours. " A soul pregnant 
with celestial fire " will disdain that little artificial spnere within which 
imbecility and folly have condemned themselves, and may invite you, to 
move. It will scorn to inhabit a painted egg-shell, and live on what 
commonly passes for pleasure. It feels attractions irresistible, the mag- 
netism of the sky. It will demand its own element. Let it rise ! 

The divinest object is to be good. Pardon me, madam, I do not forget 
the pleasing fact that you are good ; only I am wishing that you may 
be signally so. In goodness, any elevation below the sublimest gratifies 
a noble spirit, not as a complacent resting-place, but as an approach to- 
wards the summit, and an omen of reaching it ere-while. A more than 
sufficient number will be content to inhabit the low ground of virtue, 
and Miss C. can well be spared to try the ascent to those elevated possi- 
bilities which she cannot have beheld with indifference. I trust your 
contempt is not less than mine, of the common notioi^, cant, and con- 
duct, of contented mediocrity. How much nobler is the generous dis- 
tress which, after weeping over conscious deficiency, kindles into en- 
thusiasm at the fair vision of perfect goodness, gilding a far-off view of 
future destiny ! With that emotion we contemplate a great example, 
and eagerly adopt a brother or sister of the heart from the regions of 
death or poetry ! But who shall convert the humble pleasure of admir- 
ing into the triumph of being such a character ? To a question like 
this. Miss C.'s feelings have often responded. 

There is one solemn rule of endless obligation, without pledging our- 
selves to which we are 'not numbered by the Eternal among his own 
great party of friends, selected through the creation ; viz. to accomplish 
both as to what we are, and what we do, all, absolutely, all the good toe 
can ; can, that is to say, by the combination of all our time, all our &cal- 
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ties, and all the assistance which a gracious power above will impart 
K, therefore, at any pitch of attainment or exertion we pause to ask, 
"Is not this enough ?" and again, " Will not this suffice ?" the answer 
is instant and invariable, *' Can you do no more ? Are you improving 
your time with a diligence which cannot, cannot be more intense ? Are 
you cultivating your heart and mind with a solicitude of wisdom not to 
be augmented ? Are you serving mankind with a Saviour's benevolence, 
and God with a martyr's zeal ?" Answer, O conscience ! thou canst 
tell ! Rigid but sublime condition ! yet not rigid either, for goodness is 
not a task of superstition, and foreign to the great afiair of happiness. 
To be good is to be happy. Angels are happier than mankind because 
they are better. 

'' What a glorious world !" I exclaim, as I look up to the altellkte 
clear efiulgence and cloudy beauties of the sky, and then over all the 
vernal charms of the earth. How genuine, how innocent, are all these 
delightful visions ! " Peace be to thee, candid nature, and thy scenes ! 
Thou art what thou appearest." But this indeceptive disclosure of tlie 
reality of things does not prevail among the objects of human pursuit ; 
for see the numbers who in quest of happiness are fatally deluded— de- 
luded surely, for they could never choose to be so miserable. 

It is unfortunate, in such a scene, to dare the experiment without the 
keen and watchful fire of an angePs eye. Decree in the outset, dear 
madam, that you tDUl not be imposed upon. As the fair forms that pro- 
mise happiness and joy approach you and invite your attention with 
smiles, arrest them and compel them within the circle where truth com- 
bats enchantment. How many will you send deformed away ! Be re- 
solute ! Pluck away every mask and veil ! Look at them with the 
mind's full force ; examine them sternly, as Rhadamanthus judging the 
departed spirits. Exert this keen inquisition on everything — your habits, 
your frieikis, your engagements, and whatever is important to you. Re- 
peat, that you will not be imposed on ; ascertain the fact, grasp the 
reality. Ask, " What good ? what tendency ? what price ? what dura- 
tion ?" Ask, and pause. Determine to extort the reply of truth. Oh, 
do not relent ! a judge or a captive ! The hour of trial must precede 
the hour of felicity. Remember that each delusive appearance may 
conceal a- fountain of some deadly element, which the unfortunate per- 
son that examines not but confides, may soon perceive to open, and pour 
a Stygian stream over the whole of life. Remember that each delusion 
must ultimately fly ; how happy then, to anticipate the hour of revela- 
tion, and leave as little as possible to be taught by grim experience, with 
her execrable lesson in black print ! Thus, while so many are doomed 
to wake from the dreams of vanishing delight, may you possess " the 
sober certainty of waking bliss ;" and may your felicities, as they bloom 
and aspire, embrace the column of eternity, and live for ever ! Instruc- 
tion, with its detail of cautions, is not for you. A friendly voice will 
not say to you, *< Avoid this and the other; do not condescend to the 
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petty clicking of cards ; do not waste your time, and the dear, delightful 
luxuries of a sentimental breast, in those modish groups of company 
where Miss C. or where Minerva would appear, and act with no supe- 
riority over a pretty fool." No ; you will sit in judgment yourself, and 
act from a decision all your own. You are able, you are worthy ; do 
not forget a judge's deliberation. 

The friends of virtue are pledged by that friendship to an incessant 
hostility against folly in all its forms. You have determined, therefore, 
what kind of regard may be due to some of the caprices of fashion, and 
to all its slaves ; to mere beaux and belles ; to the vain pomp of wealth 
and rank, parading to the vulgar gaze, in the laughable notion that to 
look big istjobe great ; to what may be called the cant of gentility, minc- 
in^n af^ted phrases, through all its varieties of insignificance ; and to 
the tribe of occupations and insect amusement (alas ! flies about a dead 
body !) which engage so many of the circles of what is called " poHshed 
society." Smite some of these forms of folly with an ardent beam of 
your mind, and they will fade before you hke Hamlet's ghost at the 
crowing of the cock. 

Against all these virtue expresses unalterable antipathy, and shall her 
accomplished votary, her CaroUne, do less? FoUy meanwhile may 
wonder why you should not graciously smile. It belongs to a virtuous 
spirit to assert an independence of character, a power of self-directi<»i, 
and to scorn and violate custom, and everything else that opposes its 
sublime principles. Despicable is an atom character, carried along with 
the mass, — a human bubble, impotent to move an inch against the 
stream. You are a person not to be led, but to lead ; your mental vigor 
will frequently give you an ascendency among those you may associate 
with, and benevolenoe wil) point it to its noblest use ; can you imagine 
to yourself a pleasure more emphatic than to enlighten and meliorate ? 
Reflect on the serious discipline and momentous value of life ; reflect 
that life itself will come to an end. These thoughts will take away 
much from gaiety ; these deductions ought to be made. The claims are 
such as we are not likely to refuse ; what remains will be legitimate. 

I know how ungracious an ofiering such a letter as this would be to 
many young ladies ; some would call it impertinent ; some fantastic, and 
very many insufierably serious. "The ghost of Cato!" they would 
exclaim, and recoil. In saying this I am not assuming that you must 
of course necessarily approve ; yet I have addressed these ideas to you 
in the persuasion that they would not be unwelcome, though they could 
not be necessary. If they were necessary, I know they would not be 
acceptable. " And if not necessary," perhaps you will say, " why, after 
all, do you write ?" Can you not then, madam, be kind to the ambition 
I mentioned before ? 

While I indulge with pleasure and pride the thought of revolving 
sentiments wUh Miss C. rather than for her, another thought tells me 
that it is not exactly thus that her sentiments would have flowed, and 
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not exactly thus she would have communicated them to a person for 
whoift she meant to express her high complacency and respect. She 
would have infused a certain engaging spirit through all that would have 
charmed away the possibility of offence, and made an intrusion ever 
dear to memory. 

Well, madam, but do accept the intentions of this strange letter, 
from a person who wonders that a sympathetic interest in excellence, 
though unseen, should be strange.''' 



XXIX. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Chichester, April 29, 1799. 

My dear Friend, — Some days spent from home have combined with 
other circumstances to delay what ought to have been an immediate 
answer to your last. My acknowledgments are due for the service 
rendered me in waiting on Mr. Wathen, and transmitting his advice. 
It will be followed, — not indeed without a strong suspicion that there is 
tiome disorder in the globe of the eye, to which this treatment alone 
will not reach. I now see, or fancy, a slight amendment in the lids. 
For the greater part of the time since I wrote, the eyes altogether have 
been in a state somewhat more favorable in respect of feeling, than I 
then described. That any progress has been made towards removing 
the principal cause of disorder, whatever it may be, I can scarcely allow 
myself to hope. My wishes join with yours, that this and every other 
painful visitation may have a purifying eflfect. 

Lately I have felt a degree of gratitude which I had before scarcely 
believed possible, for the discipline of suffering, while a merciful hand 
applies it to correct the mind. 

I proceed to the substance of your letter. I shall not conceal that the 
first impression was much of the painful kind. I said to myself, walk- 
ing pensively in a field, " Here, while I speak of the miseries of human 
guilt and impotence, assert the inanity of human merits, and the pre- 
sumptuous impiety of reposing in any degree on seZ/— while I refer 
everything to divine grace, assert the infinite value of the Saviour, say 
that he is * all in all,' exhibit him as the blessed and only hope of the 
world — ^I encounter a cold and discordant sympathy among the principal 
persons of the connexion. I am called Calvinistic, Methodistic, and 
cast out of the synagogue. I address myself to minds of happier light, 
whose intelligence I admire, whose piety I love, and they see nothing in 
the emotions whiqh have prompted my sighs, my prayers, my ardent 
hopes, more than the illusions of imagination, but thinly and partially 
concealing an * enmity against Godj which still lies black and immove- 

• " The consumptive complaint of which this young lady died, at the 
age of twenty-one, has in two or three years carried off her mother an4 
■IX sister*."— JVbfe by Mr, Foster. 
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able at the foundation of all ! 'Tis thus I am for ever repelled from 
every point of religious confraternity, and doomed, still doomed, * me- 
lancholy monad, a weeping solitaire. Oh world ! how from thy every 
quarter blows a gale, wintry, cold, and bleak, to the heart that would 
expand !" » 

These were the feelings of the instant ; but I soon recovered cahnness 
enough to recognize the faithful friend in the sharp inquisitor, and to 
thank him both for his benevolence and for the mode of evincing it 
Had he discovered less penetration or less faithfulness, I should have 
respected him less. I am constrained to feel you are worthy to be my 
Preceptor still ; and, while I hope to extract some good from every one, 
I trust to receive it in copious communications from you. 

Perhaps it may be salutary for myself to entertain some of the same 
apprehensions which you have expressed, and certainly a severe in- 
vestigation of the state of my mind discloses so much that is unworthy, 
or equivocal, as to warrant suspicion to extend still further than 
I see. 

I know it too well, that for a long course of time, during which I 
have felt an awful regard for religion, my mind has not been under the 
full, immediate impression of its most interesting character, the most 
gracious of its influences, its evangelic beams. I have not with '• open 
face beheld the transforming glory of the Lord." I have, as it were, 
worshipped in the outer courts of the temple, and not habitually dwelt 
in that sacred recess where the God of love reveals all himself, in Jesus 
Christ. And is it difficult to conceive, that in aspiring and advancing 
towards a better state, I may be accompanied for a while by some mear 
sure of the defects and the shades contracted in that gloomy sojourn, 
which I must for ever deplore ? 

It is much to affirm, and I think I may with great confidence affirm, 
that all my cherished, warmest desires and intentions are consonant to 
the pure evangelic standard. May I not allege it as some proof of this, 
that I at present wish to commit myself to the full extent of the aposto- 
hc profession ; nay, more, that I do habitually commit myself here, at 
the expense of the feelings which regard the coincidence or opposition 
of tliose I am connected with ? 

You doubt whether my heart has really given the fulness of its afl^ 
tion to the Saviour. As far as my heart itself feels this doubt, it is filled 
with trembling ; it assuredly can never rest till no doubt on the subject 
remains. 

But which of the principles of that devotion are wanting ? Certainly 
none of the solemn reasons of it are wanting, and none, I think, unfelt. 
Whatever is appalling in the aspect of the king of terrors, whatever is 
a^cting in the welfare and prospects of a soul guilty, immortal, and 
my own ; all that is interesting in the pursuit of happiness, that is com- 
manding in the opening visions of Eternity, or awful in the contemplation 
of God the Judge, — all these concur with the infinite worthiness of that 
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Saviour, to constrain me into the sacred nnion, and to seal it. Can a 
more urgent and immense interest, can stronger bonds, make him the 
Lord of my heart or of yours ? Are these not precisely the reasons 
why he slundd be dear ? Yes, he stands forward to my view in a most 
momentous connexion with all these; and in whatever degree these 
mighty objects are affecting to me, in that degree he is become estimable 
and beloved. 

But you fear I do not fully meet the most important office and cha- 
racter of the Saviour, that of a deliverer from the miseries of sin ; that 
I do not receive Jesus in the deep abasement of conscious guilt. Per- 
haps you imagine me approaching him in the spirit of one who should 
say, *' I have sat in judgment on thy claims, and I find that thou art 
worthy thai I should be thy friend; I choose, therefore, to wear the honors 
of thy cause, and rank among thy dignified followers." Indeed you are 
mistaken. It is at the audit of conscience, while guilt weighs heavy on 
my heart, that I learn the true and unspeakable value of a Redeemer. 
But I have ever felt this internal world of iniquity, and the endless griefs 
that accompany it, a mournful theme. Surely I might have been ex- 
cused, though I did not disclose in detail all the sentiments that excru- 
ciate or melt a soul, contemplating and lamenting its deep depravity and 
aggravated guilt. I might have been forgiven a reluctance to expatiate 
on the subject as personal to myself, before any being but Him only 
who can pardon. Is it not enough that I am awfully sensible how pre- 
sumptuous and hopeless this advance to Him would be, without a frequent 
reference to the work of Jesus Christ ? 

Why would my friend attribute the confidence with which I have ex- 
pressed my intentions and expectations to a vain self-sufficiency, when 
it could be assigned to a much more generous cause, the force of resistless 
conviction ? It is impossible to feel what I sometimes feel, and not in- 
dulge at the time (inconsiderately, it may be) a persuasion, that the 
effect of such emotions must be eternal. " My heart presumes it cannot 
lose. The relish all my days." I scarcely ever read the New Testa- 
ment without feeling all that I now describe ; and I love to cherish this 
ardor. Indeed this enthusiasm often subsides into the recollection of 
past ardors, convictions, confidence, hopes, and their fate ! I then won- 
der I can ever indulge confidence again. But again it swells and rises 
— and should it not rise ? — at the view of that gracious economy of 
divine influences and strength from heaven which Jesus has proclaimed 
and still administers. I am verily persuaded that no man embraces 
this part of the Grospel with a firmer belief or a warmer joy than I do. 
I solemnly aver that all my habitual confidence, as to what I shall be- 
come or accomplish, rests exclusively here. The alternative is svxih a 
hope, or flat despair. 

"Mortifications, censures, injustice, failures, await the Christian 
zealot." Yes, it is impossible I can have observed the world so long, 
and not be apprised of it all. I perceive the thorns and briars tangled 
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across his path, and — ^to fill up the picture — ^the spiders that harhor 
among them — ^the causes of disgust added to the causes of pain. The 
most sanguine fires of zeal and benevolence should not, and cannot 
long delude his judgment out of the certain, sad, and permanent estimate 
of mankind. Human society, compounded as it is with ignorance, pre- 
judice, and conceit, furnishes ungracious materials to work upon. It 
is but to a comparative few that the Christian missionary can hope to 
be useful. Melancthon soon had cause to '^ smile in bitterness " at his 
fond youthful expectations of convincing and reforming all mankind. 
There are many whom, as Dr. Young says, " you cannot love but for 
the Almighty's sake." Oh, what a humiliation of all that was aspiring, 
what a blast of all that was tender, have I sometimes experienced on 
making the transition from the exaltation of prayer, and the fervors of 
charity in the closet, to the praxis — in the actual sight and intercourse 
of mankind. A reflecting man's expectations will indeed be moderate, 
and it will be difficult for him to combine with his zeal and efforts that 
enthusiasm which is forbidden to mingle its fire with his hopes. But 
what then ? What happy energy has sustained and impelled Watts and 
Doddridge ? What energy does fire Pearce, Hinton, or yourself? And 
cannot / be kept constant to the righteous cause by the voice of the 
Eternal ? Cannot / feel the solemn claims of a duty that leaves me no 
choice? Cannot / consider Him who endured the contradiction of 
sinners against himself? Cannot /have respect to the recompense of 
reward ? As to " disappointment in the expectation of applause," as to 
" the sacrifice of philosophic fiaume," if you will believe me, I hold these 
considerations very light. I have lately thought on this subject in- 
tensely, and not in vain. Philosophy itself unites with religion to pour 
an utter contempt on the passion for fame. I have been laboring a 
good while to fix my mind firmly on this principle— namely, to persist 
in what I judge the most excellent, resolutely, zealously, and unaltera- 
bly, and only for unalterable reasons, and then regard neither praise nor 
censure, admiration nor contempt, caresses nor abuse, any otherwise 
than as they may affect my power of doing good. 

There is great force in your remarks on the deceptions of imaginatiou. 
A strong imagination, expanding and sweeping over ages and worlds in 
quest of grandeur, will exult in the sight of whatever is great in any de- 
partment of contemplation, as well the evangelic as any other, /z vnU 
hail it as an object of taste. It will revel in a sublime romance of reli- 
gion. It will admire the character of Jesus, and some of the Christian 
truths and prospects, as magnificent objects, analogous to the heavenly 
bodies, and stupendous phenomena in the physical universe. These 
feelings may exist where they do not evince, nor form any part of the 
influences of, a divine spirit pervading the soul and making it evangelic 
and heavenly. This is what you mean ; I believe it is too true. But 
what then is the criterion to ascertain the nature of these fervors in 
any given case ? The proof will be found in the consistency or mean- 
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sistency of liiese feelings with the other movements of the mind, and in 
their consequences. Let Rousseau be the instance. In his eloquent 
praise of Christianity, taken by itself, you will hardly detect a proof that 
it is not dictated by a piety sublime as his genius. Ask then, Does 
Rousseau zealously endeavor to establish all the proofs of Christianity ? 
Does Rousseau reverently submit his genius and his philosophic specula- 
tions to its authority ? Does Rousseau receive with equal pleasure the 
abasing, as the elevating, truths of Christianity ? Does he, as a guilty 
being, rejoice in Christ chiefly as a Saviour ? Can he despise philosophic 
fame for the sake of Christ ? Does he zealously proclaim him to his 
brethren ? Is he sensible of the excellence of the Christian consolations ? 
Does he pray fervently ? Does he deny himself and take up his cross ? 
Are his morals reformed ? These would prove him a Christian, and his 
eloquence would be that of an apostle. 'Tis matter of never-ending re- 
gret that Rousseau's character will not bear such a process of trial. I 
am not claiming any kindred to his sublime genius while I bring myself 
to the touchstone, and say, "A glow of imagination ;" — but certainly 
that is not alL The gospel is to me, not a matter of complacent specu- 
lation only, but of momentous use, of urgent necessity. I come to Jesus 
Christ because I need pardon, and purification, and strength. / feel 
more abased, as he appears more divine. In the dust I listen to his in- 
structions and commands. I pray fervently in his name, and above all 
things for a happy union with him. I do, and will proclaim him. For 
his sake I am willing to go through evil report and good report. I wish 
to live and die in his service. 

Is not this some resemblance of " the simplicity of the fishermen," on 
which you insist with emphasis ? This spirit, my dear friend, is in a 
certain degree, — ^to be, I trust, divinely augmented, — assuredly mine. 
The Galilean faith has gained the ascendant, and I anticipate, though 
with humility and intervals of fear, everything happy from its influence. 
The tide of my mind is really turned, and though it has not yet mounted 
the desired height, I trust I cannot be mistaken as to its direction. 

The hint in your letter respecting scripture diction, was, I remember, 
in your conversation, a direct accusation of my being philosophically 
reluctant or ashamed to employ it. No charge was ever more unjust. 
I acknowledge the defect, but the reason of it is a memory which I can 
never trust to attempt verbal citations from any book, unless either I 
have time for recollection, or have the passage written before me ; nay, 
the reason is anything rather than the one you have surmised. 

Thus far I have written, and with more prolixity than I intended ; 
somewhat in character of client to my pen. But after all, my capital 
concern is, not to defend what I am, but to be what I ought to be. If 
some of the evils you have suggested do still adhere to me, my most 
ardent prayer is for their removal. Will not yours be added ? Mean- 
while both my feelings and a strong conviction of duty impel me towards 
action. The reflection on the inutility to which I have been doomed so 
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long, often starts into anguish. I cannot divest m3r8elf of the persnasion 
that I belong to some popular and useful sphere. Will my much re- 
elected friend assist me ? Will not you take me by the hand ? will you 
not meet with a brother's cordiality a returning wanderer ? Can the 
gracious spirit of the Christian cause move its advocate rather to repel 
associates than invite ? Methinks a disciple of Jesus would say, '< He 
that is not against us, is for us." Methinks while he would animadvert 
with fieuthfulness on every defect, he yet would zealously urge forward 
the general effect. Methinks he would wish a convalescent religionist 
placed amid the most salubrious air. But I am checked, — ^I am 
chilled. Was not your letter meant to tell me that you would not incur 
any responsibility on the subject ? This was one of my ideas in the 
first impression, and I am not now certain of the contrary. It is of 
pressing consequence that I should know. Of my engagement here, 
only one month remains. I cannot regret its termination ; — ^it is a Cim- 
merian sojourn. Do not accuse me, my dear friend ; do not require that 
I should work miracles. A most uncommon combination of circum- 
stances renders it almost hopeless that any man can be of much service 
here. I have not written to any person but yourself on the subject of 
another situation. I ought to consider you as a favorable specimen of 
what I might expect in the evangelic connection ; if you, therefore, re- 
fuse your countenance, it will be in vain to apply to any other. Then 
the sweet hopes of an useful happiness, which have reviv^ with so much 
ardor, would have bloomed but again to die ! Well ; it would be but 
one more in the sable train of disappointments. My destiny is in the 
hands of a good, but mysterious Being. Let it be accomplished ! 

Af^tionately yours, 

J. Foster. 



XXX. TO AN UNKNOWN LADY.* 

About Midsummer, 1799. 

I SHOULD not venture a momentary interruption of feelings which I 
know must choose the pensive retirement of the heart, if I did not hope 
to insinuate a sentiment or two, not discordant with the tone of grief. 

I am willing to believe the interest I have taken in your happiness, 
will authorize me to convey to you, at such a serious hour, the expres- 
sion of a friendly and solicitous sympathy. I am willing to believe, that 
the sincere respect with which I have addressed you in serener days,f 
will be a pledge to you, that, in assuming such a liberty, I cannot forget 
the delicacy of respect which peculiarly belongs to you, now you are in 

• " The person to whom this was addressed was, the writer believes, in 
health at the time this was written, but died a few months afterwards. 
She received it a few weeks after the death of one very near relative, and 
when another was each day expected to die.*' — JVote by Mr. Foster. 

t Letter XXVIII. 
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a scene of suffering ; and that this little attention which I seem to my- 
self to owe you, will not be deemed to violate the sacredness of sorrow. 

I should be most happy, if it were possible for me to impart any 
influences that could alleviate the oppressions of the heart, or aid your 
fortitude in its severe probation. But I dare not indulge so pleasing a hope. 
I know too well that suflfering clings to the sufferer's self; and that any 
other mind, though actuated by the kindest wishes, is still a foreign mind, 
and inhabits a separate sphere, from which it can but faintly breathe 
consoling sentiments. 

Yet, doubtless, there are in existence truths of sweet and mighty 
inspiration, which, perfectly applied, would calm your feelings, and 
irradiate the gloom around you. How happy were the art to steal such 
fire from heaven ! How much I wish it yours ! Yes, and there are 
softenings of distress, glimpses of serenity, ideas of tender enthusiasm, 
firm principles, sublime aspirings, to mingle with the feelings of the good 
in every situation. I love to assure myself these are not wanting to you. 
I hope they will prolcHig the benignant charm of their visitation, and be 
at intervals closer to your heart than even the causes of sadness that 
environ you. 

You will not, Miss C, disdain the solicitude of a sincere friend, who is 
interested for you while you are suffering, and loves the sensibility of which 
he regrets he cannot beguile the pain. I think I would be willing to 
feel for a season all that you feel, in order to acquire an entire and poig- 
nant sympathy. This alone can convey the exquisite significance, the 
magic of soul, into the suggestions that seek to revive the depressed 
energy of a tender heart. I would exert the whole efficacy of a mind 
thus painfully instructed to soothe or to animate ; I would look around 
for every truth and every hope to which heaven has imparted sweetness, 
for the sake of minds in grief; I would invoke whatever friendly spirit 
has power to shed balm on anxious or desponding cares, and unobserved, 
steal a part of the bitterness away ; I would also attempt a train of 
vigorous thinking; I would not despair of some advantage from the 
application of reasoning. Indeed it is known too well, there are moments 
when the heart refuses all control, and gives itself without reserve to 
grief. It feels, and even cherishes emotions which it cannot yield up to 
any power less than that of heaven or of time. Arguments may vainly, 
sometimes, forbid the tears that flow for the affecting events of remem- 
brance or anticipation. Arguments will not obliterate scenes whose 
every circumstance pierced the heart. Arguments cannot recall the 
victims of death. Dear affections ! — ^the sources of felicity, the charm 
of life, — what pangs too they can cause ! You have loved sensibility, 
you have cultivated it, and you are destined yet, I hope, to obtain many 
of its sweetest pleasures ; but you see how much it must sometimes cost 
yon. Contemn, as it deserves, the pride of stoicism ; but still there are 
the most cogent reasons why sorrow should somewhere be restrained. 
It should acknowledge the limits imposed by judgment and the will of 
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Heaven. Do not yield your mind to the gloomy extinction of utter 
despondency. It still retains the most dear tind valuable interests, which 
require to be saved from the sacrifice. Before the present circumstances 
took place, the wish of friendship would have been, that you might be 
long happily exempted from them ; now it is that you may gain from 
them as high an improvement and a triumph as ever an excellent mind 
won from trial. From you an example may be expected of the manner 
in which a virtuous and thoughtful person has learnt to bear the melan- 
choly events of Hfe. Even at such a season it is not a duty to abandon 
the study of happiness. Do not altogether turn away from sweet hope 
with her promises and smiles. Do not refuse to believe that this dark 
cloud will pass away, and tlie heavens shine again ; that happier days 
will compensate these hours that move in sadness. Grief will have its 
share — a painful share ; but grief will not have your all, Caroline. 
There is good in existence still, — rich, various, endless, — ^the pursuit of 
which will elevate, and the attainment of which will crown you. Even 
your present emotions are the distresses of tender melancholy : how 
widely different from the anguish of guilt ! Yours are such tears as 
innocence may shed, and intermingled smiles — pensive smiles, indeed, 
and transient, but expressive of a sentiment that rises toward heaven. 

The most pathetic energies of consolation can be imparted by religion 
alone, the never-dying principle of all that is happy in the creation. 
The firm persuasion that all things that concern us are completely every 
moment in the hands of our Father above, infinitely wise and merciful ; 
that he disposes all these events in the best possible manner ; and that 
we shall one day bless him amid the ardors of infinite gratitude for even 
his most distressing visitations ; — such a sublime persuasion will make 
the heart and the character sublime. It will enable you to assemble all 
your interests together ; your wishes, your prospects, your sorrows, and 
the circumstances of the persons that are dear to you, and present them 
in one devout offering to the best Father, the greatest Friend ; and it 
will assure you of being in every scene of life the object of his kind, per- 
petual care. 

Permit me, madam, to add, that one of the most powerful means 
towards preserving a vigorous tone of mind in unhappy circumstances, 
is to explore with a resolute eye the serious lessons which they teach. 
Events like those which you have beheld, open the inmost temple of 
solemn truth, and throw around the very blaze of revelation. In such a 
school, such a mind may make incalculable improvements. I consider a 
scene of death as, being to the interested parties who witness it, a kind 
oi sacramentj inconceivably solemn, at which they are summoned by the 
voice of heaven, to pledge themselves in vows of irreversible decision. 
Here then, Caroline, as at the high altar of eternity, you have been called 
to pronounce, if I may express it so, the inviolable oath ; to keep for ever 
in view the momentous value of life, and to aim at its worthiest use, its 
Bublimest end ; to spurn with a last disdain, those foolish trifles, those 
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frivolous vanities, which so generally within our sight consume life, as 
the locusts did Egypt ; and to devote yourself with the ardor of passion 
to attain the most divine improvements of the human soul ; and in short, 
to hold yourself in preparation to make that interesting transition to 
another life, whenever you shall be claimed by the Lord of the World. 



XXXI. TO MRS. R. MANT. 

Battersea, July 23, 1799. 
My dear Friend, — Allow me to tell you that the varieties, the 
pleasures, or the mortifications of a sojourn in the busy world will never 
obliterate the remembrance of the most merilorious individual I met with 
in Chichester. In the short space that has elapsed, I have often thought 
of you. I have fancied to myself your mode of life, your walks in the 
fields, and your visits to your cousins. But however, when one experi- 
ences any change in respect to one's self, one is ready to imagine some 
change in every thing and person one knows, so that, if I were to revisit 
Chichester, one of the first inquiries of my eyes and my voice would be 
after changes. Though I have been absent but three or four weeks, I 
should ask, " What ! are you quite the same kind of person ?" " Is the 
circle of acquaintance the same ?" " Is Watery Lane the same ?" 
" The meeting just as it was ?" " The General Baptists quite the 
same ?" " The room I slept in, and all the pictures the same ?" I 
know at least that / am too much the same. Oh ! I pant for a grand 
revolution in all my soul and character. I wish for a sacred zeal, for 
devotional habits, and an useful life. How defective in all these while 
at Chichester ! Conscience often told me, that though the situation was 
indeed unfavorable, yet no small part of the fault was in myself I still 
feel, and shall ever feel, the regret of not having made those vigorous 
exertions which I might have made, and which, if made, might perhaps 
have had some considerable efiect. I have almost wished sometimes, that 
I could have been there a season longer to make some kind of atonement 
to myself and the people. But the past is irrevocable. I hope the dis- 
approbation with which I review it, will be an incentive, a strong 
incentive to a noble course hereafter. I have nothing particular to tell 

you You will wonder that I have not yet been in London, though 

I am within four miles of it, and see St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey 

in the distance every day It will be a great gratification if you 

will write to me soon, and copiously and carelessly as you would talk. 
I entreat you do not write it twice over, as you sometimes do ; 'tis 

unnecessary, and it makes writing a serious labor Cultivate 

religion — confide in the unalterable goodness of a heavenly Father — rejoice 
in Jesus Christ, and remember me in your prayers — ^you are not forgotten 
in mine. Yours, with most friendly regard; J. Foster.* 

♦ « May 1, 1797, Mr. Foster came to my house to live.— June 28, 1799, 
7 
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XXXII. TO MRS. R. MANT. 

Battersea, Dec. 31, 1799. 
.... I have been occupied a ^eat part of my time, and lazy the 
rest ; but never for^tful of the kindness I experienced, and the number- 
less pleasant hours which I spent in your house, and which claim a 
perpetual remembrance. I have very often wished to know and intended 
writing immediately to ask, how you are as to health, prospects, engage- 
ments, and society. How many thousand things we should have said, 
wished, debated ; how maivy books we should have glanced into ; how 
many living characters we should have examined, and admired or con- 
demned; how many adventures we should have had, or recalled, or 
dreamed, if we had passed the last six months, Uke the former ones, in 
the same abode. However, though at a distance, and knowing nothing 
of each other's course, I trust the time has not been passed by either 
without some improvement. My sojourn here has been rich in lessons 
of various kinds ; and this last day of the year calls me with a solemn, 
vnth, as it were, an expiring voice, to take an account of what has been 
accomplished in my heart and in my life, during the year that is gone, 
and through all the time that has passed by me never to be recalled. I 
feel it must be a mortifying and penitential account ; how neglected have 
been the talents, how waste the precious hours, how little the good 
imparted to others ! how cold the devotion ascending — scarce ascending, 
to heaven ! My soul looks with most painful regret on various scenes 
of the past, and particularly on the negligent, spiritless, and unevangeli- 
cal strain of my public ministrations at Chichester. I do not know 
whether it was possible to have done great good ; but it certainly was 
possible to have zealously attempted it, and in this I greatly failed. I 
hope such recollections will have the efiect to stimulate all my future 
efibrts, and thus derive to me a valuable advantage, even from the guilty 
remissness of the past. Let us both preach to ourselves with all our 
might ; let us say with a distinguished and devout hero, on the eve of a 
battle, " Perhaps I cannot inspire a generous ardor into those around me, 
but at least I will make sure of one." Let us pray fervently ; let us read 
the book of God ; let us embrace the salvation of Christ ; let us exhort 
our friends to go to heaven ; let us lead and show the way. There is 
a God of love ; our sins can be pardoned through the sacrifice of the 
Redeemer ; there is a Holy Spirit to guide us, a Providence to watch 
over us, and palms at last for the hands of conquerors of this sinful world 
to wear. What a glorious prospect then before us ! Adieu to vanity ; 
adieu to sloth ; adieu to all unchristian fears, distrustful of the care and 
the strength of our blessed Father above. " Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life." 

Mr. Foster went away to Battersea ; he lived with me two years. — Decem- 
ber 20, 1800, Mr. Foster paid us a friendly visit for a week."— .^r«. Mont, 
M88. 
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I cordially sympathize with you in regard to that desolation of society 
and friendship to which you seem to be doomed. I wish some agreeable 
acquisitions of this kind may illuminate the pensive shade ; but if not, is 
it not a gracious hand that has marked your destiny ? Wait, then, till 
you see it accomplished, when unquestionably you will discover, with an 
exultation of gratitude and joy, that " all things have been done well." 
The friendliest wish I can form for you is, that the less you enjoy of 
worldly felicities, the more you may obtain of the divine ; that if God 
withholds from you any of his created blessings, it may be to give you 
more abundantly Himself; in short, that "the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ may be with you." Oh, it is happy to be entirely resigned to the 
will of Grod ; willing to travel by any path his wisdom appoints, through 
the vale of life and tears ; or at one word, when he shall call, to haste 
away witli wijling flight into his presence, to mingle with the sweet and 
endless society there. " In his presence is fulness of joy, and at his right 
hand are pleasures for evermore." .... 



XXXIII. TO THE REV. DR. FAWCETT. 

Battersea, Jan. 15, 1800. 
Dear Sir, — ^The pleasure with which I address one of my earliest and 
best benefactors, is mingled with a painful regret for having disappointed 
any of his hopes ; but is mingled too with a reviving confidence that it 
will not be a final disappointment As a proof that the unfortunate 
wanderer has not lost entirely his interest in your friendly regards, your 
letter was extremely grateful to me. But what shall I say of the long 
time that has passed witliout an acknowledgment from me of a favor so 
little expected, and cordial to my feelings as one of the days of returning 
spring ? It were vain to attempt apology. I could plead only that each 
successive week I have intended to write to you, but that a certain 
fatality of procrastination, to which I have long been subjected in res- 
pect of writing, has prevailed over me here too. It is more manly to 
confess than to extenuate. Yet it grieves me much that appearances 
do warrant an imputation of such ingratitude as I am certain I can 
never feel ; and I will entreat you, dear sir, to lay aside in this one case 
the ancient rule of judging of the heart by the conduct. The sincere, 
unalterable respect with which I always think of you, assures my own 
mind that I have some claim to such an exception. I am very sorry for 
the conduct which leaves my assertion to stand the solitary testimony in 
my favor. Memory often recalls, with a sentiment of pensive but grate- 
ful interest, the season of my life which was passed under your immediate 
care ; and those instructions, those kind anxieties, those prayers, and that 
example, of which the eiSect, I trust, cannot be lost to the latest moment 
of my life, no, nor in that eternity beyond. Will you accept from even 
me the wish that your cares may not fail of a happy success, and an 
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abundant reward ? fiat of their reward they cannot fiiil ; that is indepen* 
dent even of their success ; it will be conferred by Him who knows and 
approves the hearts of his faithful servants, while sometimes his wisdom 
denies to their efibrts the desired e^ct. 

I receive with pleasure, but not without diffidence of myself, your 
congratulations on a happy revolution of my views and feelings. Oh, 
with what profound regret I review a number of inestimable years nearly 
lost to my own happiness, to social utility, and to the cause and king- 
dom of Christ ! I often feel like one who should suddenly awake to 
amazement and alarm, on the brink of a gloomy gulf. I am scarcely 
able to retrace exactly through the mingled dreary shades of the past, 
the train of circumstances and influences which have led me so far 
astray ; but amid solemn reflection, the conviction has flashed upon me 
irresistibly, that I must be fatally wrong. This mournful truth has 
indeed many times partially reached me before, but never *so decisively, 
nor to awaken so earnest a desire for the full, genuine spirit of a disciple 
of Jesus. I see clearly that my strain of thinking and preaching has 
not been pervaded and animated by the evangelic sentiment, nor, conse- 
quently, accompanied by the power of the gospel, either to myself or to 
others. I have not come forward in the spirit of Paul, or Peter, or 
John ; have not counted all things but loss that I might win Christ and 
be found in him. It is true indeed that this kind of sentiment, when 
strongly presented, has always appealed powerfully to both my judgment 
and my heart ; I have yielded my whole assent to its truth and excel- 
lence, and often longed to feel its heavenly inspiration ; but some malady 
of the soul has still defeated these better emotions, and occasioned a 
mournful relapse into coldness of feeling, and sceptical or unprofitable 
speculation. I wonder as I reflect ; — I am amazed how indiflierence and 
darkness could return over a mind which had seen such gleams of 
heaven. I hope that mighty grace will henceforward for ever save me 
from such infelicity. My habitual afl^ctions, however, are still much 
below the pitch that I desire. I wish above all things to have a con- 
tinual, most solemn impression of the absolute need of the free salvation 
of Christ for my own soul, and to have a lively faith in him, accompa- 
nied with all the sentiments of patience, humility, and love. I would be 
transformed, — fired with holy zeal ; and henceforth live not to myself, 
but to Him that died and rose again. My utmost wish is to be a minor 
apostle ; to be a humble, but active, devoted and heroic servant of Jesus 
Christ ; and in such a character and course, to minister to the eternal 
happiness of those within my sphere. My opinions are in substance 
decisively Calvinistic. I am firmly convinced, for instance, of the doc- 
trines of original sin, predestination, imputed righteousness, the neces- 
sity of the Holy Spirit's operation to convert the mind, final persever- 
ance, &c., &c. 

As to the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, I do not deny that I had 
once some degree of doubt, but not such a degree ever as to carry me 
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anything near the adoption of an opposite or different opinion. It was 
by no means disbelief; it was rather a hesitation to decide, and without 
much, I think, of the vanity of speculation. But for a long while past 
I have fully felt the necessity of dismissing subtle speculations and dis- 
tinctions, and of yielding a humble, cordial assent to the mysterious 
truth, just as and because the scriptures declare it, without inquiring 
" How can these things be ?" Even at the time I refer to, I had not the 
slightest doubt respecting the doctrine of the atonement. I have always, 
without the interval of a moment, deemed it a grand essential of Chris- 
tianity. How still more emphatically welcome it becomes as one dis- 
covers more of one's own heart ! I deem it probable that my views on 
this and other subjects were invidiously misrepresented to you and some 
more of my friends. I have witnessed in many instances, with a dis- 
gusting recoiling of the heart, an astonishing promptitude to impute 
lieresy to a man whose expressions have varied from the common phrase- 
ology, or whose conclusions have been cautious, and not in the tone of 
infallibility. 

Within the last year I have drawn from experiment, example, and 
reflection, very important lessons respecting the best manner of preach- 
ing, as to diction, elocution, kind of illustrations, introduction or rejec- 
tion of humorous ideas, &c. The altogether of the manner I would 
choose, if I could seize it all at once, would be very different from my 
former style. From unfavorable habits of mind, and inauspicious public 
situations for the most part, I have acquired a disadvantageous elocu- 
tion, which I fear will cost me considerable pains to correct. I have 
felt this particularly in my occasional public services about London, in 
which I have not in general felt free and happy, except in the missionary 
preaching in the villages, in which I have frequently been engaged. I 
have been so much occupied with the Africans since I came hither, and 
so gratified to prolong my stay within the advantages of the metropolis, 
that I have not yet begun to inquire after a regular station for preaching. 
Every consideration, however, and particularly the duty of making a 
renewed zealous effort for public good, calls me now to make the inquiry. 
I have as yet thought but of one or two individuals to whom I can write. 
I have a transient engagement or two that will take up part of the 
spring. I thank you for the pleasure with which I read your book. It 
appears to me a just, elegant, and forcible exhibition of the grand prin- 
ciples of vital Christianity. 

My eyes are still not sound. Some of the symptoms, both from their 
nature and continuance, give me considerable apprehension. Mr. 
Greaves has given me ample details respecting the combined families, in 
which I am glad to find there is so much health and happiness. 

Will you present my best respects to my old friend Mrs. Fawcett, 
who surrenders to advancing age, it seems, none of her energies, and to 
young Mr. and Mrs. F. ? In writing once to Mr. Greaves, and repeat- 
edly to Lanes, I felt it would be a capital indecorum to mention in the 
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slight way of making compliments, persons to whom I had promised, and 
still owe, I don't know how many sheets. If ever your time should 
allow, as your thoughts suggest, another friendly notice, I shall be so 
much the more gratified to receive, as I have not the remotest claim to 
expect, such a communication. 

I am, dear sir, Yours, with great respect, 

J. Foster. 



XXXIV. TO MRS. R. MANT. 

J^ear Bristol, Feb. 17, 1801. 

My DEAR Friend, — ^When I left you about Christmas, it would have 
appeared, in looking forward, a long time to have delayed writing to you 
till past the middle of February ; but in looking back the time seems 
wonderfully short. This difference between the appearance of the past 
and of the future seems unfavorable to happiness, which I think would 
be more befriended by prospect appearing short, and retrospect appear- 
ing long. It looks but a short period since I quitted Chichester as a 
residence ; but to look forward over the dim and shadowy field of so 
much time to come, seems a very long anticipation. However, my dear 
friend, though the train of future days seems in the prospect-vision to 
stretch out to a strangely protracted length, they will soon be gone. I 
congratulate you and myself that life is passing fast away. What a 
superlatively grand and consoling idea is that of Death ! Without this 
radiant idea, this delightful morning-star, indicating that the luminary 
of Eternity is going to rise, life would, to my view, darken into midnight 
melancholy. Oh ! the expectation of living here, and living thus, al- 
ways, would be indeed a prospect of overwhelming despair ! But thanks 
to that fatal decree that dooms us to die — ^thanks to that gospel which 
opens the vision of an endless life, and thanks, above all, to that Saviour- 
friend who has promised to conduct all the faithful through the sacred 
trance of death into scenes of paradise and everlasting delight ! I have 
the most assured persuasion that you, my dear friend, are destined, at no 
very remote period, to make this sublime transition ; and shall not this 
divine prospect console you for all you have lost and suffered, and 
animate you to triumph over every desolate feeling by which you are 
environed ? If you are fatigued in life's journey — if the scene and the 
persons through which you pass are inhospitable — see yonder, the palace 
divine, the angel-friends, and the region of ever-blooming ffowers are 
nigh ! It is not far to go ; be patient, go on, and live for ever. 

With musings like these my mind is familiar. Ever)rthing that in- 
terests my heart leads me into this mingled emotion of melancholy and 
sublime. I have lost all taste for the light and the gay ; rather, I never 
had any such taste. I turn disgusted and contemptuous from insipid 
and shallow folly, to lave in the stream, the tide of deeper sentiments. 
There I swim, and dive, and rise, and gambol, with all that wild delight 
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which would be felt by a fish, after panting ont of its element awhile, 

when flung into its own world of waters by some friendly hand I 

have criminally neglected regular, studious thinking for many years : I 
must try whether it is now too late to resume a habit so essential to 
solid wisdom and real strength of mind. I have certainly learnt much 
from various society, and have in some degree improved my powers of 
social communication ; but I feel in a most mortifying degree some men- 
tal and moral deficiencies, which I know that nothing can correct but a 
rigid discipline, which will absolutely require the seriousness of solitude. 
My greatest defects are in regard to religion, on which subject, as it re- 
spects myself, I want to have a profound and solemn investigation, which 
I foresee must be mingled with a great deal of painful and repentant 
feeling. What a serious task it is to confront one's self with faithful 
truth ! and see one's self by a light that will not flatter ! But it must 
be done, and the earliest season is therefore the best At the last tri- 
bunal no one will regret having been a habitual and rigorous judge of 
self. It is an unhappy and enormous fault to live on amid uncertainties 
respecting the state of one's mind, and with occasional eclipses of those 
delightful hopes which shine from the other world. I must therefore 
assemble all my convictions around me, and finally settle the great ac- 
count I have with God 



XXXV. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Ihumend, March 18, 1801. 

My dear Friend, — ^You gained nothing by your affected formality 
of address. What was the use of substituting Sir for Friend, when 
amid the plaudits of the circle to which I repeatedly read your letter, I 
could so easily explode its commencement by the proud feeling with 
which I said, " The writer of this is my friend ?" Your first sentence 
was meant as a vulture's beak ; I thus brake it in an instant. 

I should have been still more proud of this luminous friend, if he had 
been so luminous as to leave me no refuge in the consciousness of his 
mistaking my character ; if his faculties had been so powerful as to be 
jtist, though that justice had been in a language ten times more severe. 
While I acknowledge his strong sight, I feel that he chases me by moon- 
light, which allows me to squat in a shade where he cannot find me. If 
he were not my friend, how I should laugh to see him pass by in pursuit 
of his own shadow ; but as he is my friend, I had rather suffer by his 
pK)ssessing an unerring sense. I have had several occasions of knowing 
that you do not understand me entirely ; there is both good and evil in my 
heart, which you have not seen. There is yet an apartment or two in 
the interior of my mind, into which you have not quite sagacity enough 
to penetrate, nor quite candor enough for me to admit you. 

This deduction from your intellectual force still leaves me to admire 
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it. And here again, what a miserable philosophy of the human mind 
you must have adopted, not to be certain that, unless interest or malig- 
nity intervene, superior mind is necessarily attached to superior mind all 
over the world. Genius hails its few brothers with a most fraternal 
v^rarmth. I have too much talent not to be attracted by yours, and to 
attract it ; you could not shake me off, if you would. We are both ele- 
vated so much as to confront each other conspicuously through the clear 
space above the heads of the crowd, and cannot help a pointed recogni- 
tion of each other's mental visage. Thus I often converse with you in 
imagination, and revolt at paper and pens, which tell sentiments so 
faintly, so formally, so slowly, and so few. Our minds are two rival 
streams, and whatever invidious tracts dissociate their courses, they 
must approximate ; they are destined to meet again ; and to swell and 
exult in their confluence. Or, do you dissent from this estimate of your- 
self and of me. Do you assign yourself to a humbler rank ? Be con- 
tent, then ; it were ridiculous for a gudgeon to affect the company of a 
whale. Or do you degrade me from the equality ? Abandon, then, 
such an unfortunate production ; it were still more ridiculous for a whale 
to pursue a gudgeon. It was not any feeling of hurt vanity, was it, that 
dictated your vindictive sentences ? the vanity of a mind which, regard- 
ing me as a thermometer, was vexed to perceive its own impotence of 
heat ? It would be enough, you know, in that case, just to say, tJie in- 
strument is a %ad one, ; thus you hixe very properly ascribed my silence 
to " apathy." If I am the victim of apathy, it must be by that fascina- 
tion which betrays into the very thing most anxiously avoided ; for, next 
to remorse, there is no state of the mind I dread and detest so much. 
Perhaps you think there can be in the world no stronger test of feeling, 
or the want of it, than the bundle of snakes you sent me last, — in sooith, 
a lock of Medusa's hair. It is a very humorous thing, though, to see a 
philosopher attempting to torment a stone. 

But you allow me a few " sensibilities," which you say faithfully at^ 
tend my dear self. Indeed, you treat them very rudely ; you are like 
boys attempting to catch birds ; however soft and gentle the approach, 
if the coy things fly away to the next bush, the wicked brats then throw 
stones after them. You frighten my poor sensibilities, you do ; and you 
must forgive them, if, like timid little chickens, they run under my own 
wing at sight of the great dun-colored hawk, with fierce black eyes, and 
a shrill note ; you must not tempt them to fly along in friendly company 
with the malicious fowl, as I have seen foolish little birds sometimes do, 
to be devoured. 

You say " Ttmny have received the same impression." While at Bat- 
tersea I knew perfectly that all the world was thinking of me ; but since 
I left, I had in my humility supposed it probable that mighty multitude 
might have forgotten me, as I knew that ahserU trifles could not occupy 
its majestic thoughts. Or, if I thought it all the world's dviy to be 
thinking of me, it was of course for me to attribute to it somewhat of 
my own sad vice of forgetting the absent. 
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I have been too much flattered, you say. In truth, it is currently 
said, we are both spoiled by our friends ; but, I having heard it said in 
addition, that your spoiling makes you very ostentatious, you will forgive 
me, if in my solicitude to avoid this consequence of my spoiling, I have 
fallen into the opposite fault of reserve. But I am not irrecoverable ; a 
little more of this soft incense might tempt me forth again. Instead of 
this, you salute me in your Philippics with the smoke of brimstone. 
You wish the criminal's " heart broken." I should be sorry this opera- 
tion were performed by your surgical hand, as the ingredients of your 
letter seem to indicate there are no cordials remaining in your shop. 

You must have been taking a month's instructions from the " Xantippe" 
you have so kindly destined me to " love and cherish ;" but as J am to 
have her in order to learn to write friendly letters, how much better a 
man I must be than you, who have only learnt to write virulent ones. 
K you have not been congenial, you could not have profited so fast. 
Let me know, however, who she is ; for I cannot help suspecting ymir 
language is not hers ; I do think any woman of so much sense would 
have expressed it in more gracious terms. 

I cannot join in your reverence for that amazing, busy activity of the 
world on which you turn so poetical, to mortify me with the contrast. 
Is it cynical to ask, " What is effected by it all ?" Much of this huge 
bustle seems to me as important, if it were as innocent, as tlie rippling 
course of a rill, or the frisks of a company of summer flies. If I had 
the power of touching a large part of mankind with a spell, amid all 
this inane activity, it should be this short sentence, "Be quiet, he quiel,'*^ 
Particularly, I have often thought that the moral and literary world suf- 
fers the greatest mischief from the crowd of authors. Seriously, it 
appears to me an enormous impediment to popular improvement; so 
much that is indiflferent, or worse, occupies the time and the paper that 
else might and would be appropriated to the noblest productions of mind. 
.... Fortunately, however, the world has not beheld all that genius 
can do. There remain two mighty spirits who have not yet disclosed 
all their terrible potencies on the " foughten field." When the cause of 
virtue and truth is just sinking in destruction, we two shall rush forth 
amain like Mounier and Dessaix at Marengo, and change the aspect of 
the world in a moment ! 

You suggest the idea oi fame. Cold as you pronounce me, I should 
prefer the deep animated affection of one person whom I could entirely 
love, to all the tribute fame could levy within the amplest circuit of her 
flight ; which would be of the same value to me, alive or dead, as the 
cries of penguins about Cape Horn at this hour. A Christian surely 
should despise this object ; and I can suppose a being too elevated and 
too happy to think of it. Imagine a seraph, laving in the boundless 
ocean of mind, or flying through the hemisphere with a comet in his 
hand, — he cares nothing about fame. 

I wished to have got together a row of nettle sentences like yours ; but, 
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verliy, I am either too dull or too kind. I have been walking in the 
fields, inhaling the mild breath of nature, and meeting her sweetest 
smile. I felt the charm through all my affections, and i'orcibly felt, spite 
of all your accusations, and the appearances that seem to warrant them, 
that you have a large and unalterable interest there. I have returned 
quite ii^ the disposition to acknowledge my neglect and my indolence, 
and to deplore that I have indeed proceeded but a little way on the " path 
of celestials ;" but take me along with you ; I am ready to advance as 
your associate and rival onward to the frontier of the world ; — nor stop 
there ! 

My mind needs amelioration ; it is a strange one. I am obtaining the 
analysis of it, piece by piece, at the cost of a great and sometimes pain- 
ful attention. 

I congratulate you on whatever possibilities of happiness you have 
gained in the addition to your family. Has no one suggested it may be 
time for you to study the subject of education ? Have you really begun 
your plan of Adversaria 1 The series of mine has reached some num- 
ber between five and six hundred. Let me urge you not to neglect this. 
You luxuriate among happy sentences and images, which ought not to 
be let vanish, like fairy bowers, to be seen no more. Take one book for 
pointed, philosophic, or fanciful articles; another exclusively for the 
striking passages in your unwritten sermons. I would eagerly begin 
such a plan as this last but for the ominous state of my eyes, which very 
often concurs with other anticipations, and with the native tone of my 
heart, to wrap me in the saddest melancholy. I have a thousand times 
recollected a thought uttered by you in one of our rambles in a gloomy 
mood : " Say I shall be damned — how foolish, then, to think of these 
trifling introductory ills ; but say, I shall be saved, obtain boundless feli- 
city, in a shortj time — how weak then, to complain of these momentary 
pains !" 

You do no more than justice to the " circle " where I have spent some 
of the most delicious months of my life. You know who is the centre 
of that circle ; near enough to her I have constantly felt as if I could 
pass an age away without ever being tired.* .... The ladies to whom 

• ** The course of my life since I left Battersea has included a good deal 
of the agreeable. The greater part has still been spent among ladies ; 
and I enjoy the society of amiable women beyond any other. 1 am sd- 
ways happy when the sentimentalism of my character, which otherwise 
evaporates in vague wishes, and the visions of fancy, finds real objects to 
interest it up to the tone of complacency y — how much further this depo- 
nent saith not. When thus interested, I become animated, profuse of 
sentiment, passionately fond of conversation, and time flies away with 
a strange rapidity. A great part of my time I have passed with the younger 
Mrs. C. and Miss S., luxuriating over a wide dinusion of sentiment and 
fancy. Sometimes we read ; but this seldom succeeds much, for we gene- 
rally digress to an endless series of remarks and opinions of our own. We 
have agitated a ^reat number of interesting questions ; and have sometimei 
found and sometimes scattered flowers, over the region of thought. These 
two ladies are greatly beyond the common order of intellect and taste. 
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I have read this response are astonished at such effrontery in a criminal, 
as they say I really am, almost to the extent of your charge, before his 
judge. I assured them that a gallant defence was one of the best me- 
thods to propitiate him ; he would be most dogged to a coward 



XXXVI. TO THE REV. DR. RYLAND. 

^pril, 1801. 
Dear Sir, — ^I am qshamed to have detained the sermon so long ;* as 
I read it immediately after receiving it from you, and with still more at- 
tention since. I have not been in Bristol since I saw you, except one 
wet night to inquire after a parcel, when I was unfit to call or stop any- 
where. 

I am not certain to what extent you would wish me to express an 
opinion, though very certain that to any extent your candor would for- 
give the freedom. If it were a question as to publishing the sermon or 
not, I would venture, after acknowledging in very strong terms the 
ingenuity, the variety, and the forcible description with which it abounds, 
to suggest a very few general considerations. 

Asjirsty placing myself in the situation, I should be very reluctant to 
appear conspicuously in the class of what have been denominated " dam- 
While they are employed in working I sit down, sometimes a number of 
hours together, and pour forth all my imagination or knowledge can supply ; 
and they call me enthusiastic, cynical, proud, or sin^lar, by turns. I take 
a peculiar pleasure in dissecting the system of fashion, parade, ceremony, 
and trifles. I have examined, ridiculed, and execrated it in a hundred 
forms, and with every variety of language and illustration. They substan- 
tially aCTee with me, but accuse me of darting for ever toward the extreme. 
.... I preach here with considerable pleasure ; and the family have ex- 
pressed their wish that I may in some manner settle here. I often see 
various company here, and in Bristol, sometimes with pleasure ; but often, 
every man who has tried the world knows, company is assembled for the 
assassination of time; — time destined, alas, to perish by a mightier hand, 
but men are willing to assist in its destruction. My mind is still familiar 
with melancholy musings ; no place can banish them, and no society. 
There is * that something still which prompts the eternal sigh.* Yet I 
would not be insensible to the pleasures that life does yield ; I would not 
be insensible to the value of those that are past." — Mr. Foster to Mrs. Ben- 
well, June 11, 1800. 

• A discourse on Isa. xiv. 10, " Art thou become like unto us ?" com- 
posed and delivered at Northampton when the author was in his twenty- 
third year (Nov. 26, 1775), and preached again at Bristol in 1776 ; " it 
seemed each time of its delivery to be heard with unusual'seriousness, and 
in one instance, at least, had a very deep and salutary effect. (See the 
biog^raphical account of the Rev. William Kilpin in Dr. Rippon*s Baptist 
Register, vol. i., p. 257). A copy having been shown in a distant part of 
the kingdom to some very respectable friends who urged its publication," 
Pr. R. " felt inclined to follow their advice," and prepared it for the press ; 
but relinquished the intention in consequence, most probably, of the sug- 
gestions contained in Mr. Foster's letter. 
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nation writers." With the exception of Baxter and a few more, I am 
afraid that tliose who have expatiated most on infernal subjects, have felt 
them the least. A predilection for such subjects, and a calm, deliberate, 
minute, exhibition of them, always strikes me as a kind of Christian 
cruelty^ the spirit of an auto da ft. I sincerely doubt the utility of a la- 
borious, expanded display of the horrors of hell : as far as I have had the 
means of observing the actual effect, I have found it far the greatest 
where one would anxiously wish it might not exist at all — in the minds 
of the timid, scrupulous, and melancholic. The utmost space I would 
allot in my writings to this part of the revelations of our religion should 
not at any rate exceed the proportion which, in the New Testament, this 
part of truth bears to the whole of the sacred book, the grand predomi- 
nant spirit of which is love and mercy. 

2. Though for a passing illustration it would be striking, I greatly 
doubt if such an application of the text, so formally and definitively made, 
be warrantable. Is the passage anything more than a finely poetic ac- 
count of the simple fact, the death of the tyrant ? No part of this sub- 
lime ode appears to me to Iwk beyond the grave, t}i& stale of being dead, 
or to bear any reference to the feelings or accostings of departed spirits. 

3. Does not extreme particularity on such a subject lose the effect, 
either by harassing the feelings into a revolting aversion to think of the 
subject at all, or sometimes by supplying a half-amusing detail to curi- 
osity, like VirgiFs Tartarus, rather than making a concentrated mighty 
impression on the heart. 

4. I doubt if revelation has anywhere given ground to suppose, or if 
reason, without revelation, can be cruel enough to suppose, such a super- 
lative malicious and horrid style of greetings, even in the infernal world. 
Something very different from this would be indicated in our Lord's de- 
scription of the solicitude of the rich man, that his wicked connexions 
might not come into the same place of torment — a feeling surely which 
would not, if they did come, hail them with such an execrable malignity 
of pleasure. 

6. I feel, in the strain of some parts of the salutations of the wretched 
spirits, something too familiar, and even approaching too much to the air 
of spiteful fun, for the dreadful solemnity of the scene, and the supposed 
profound and infinite intensity of their feelings. 

6. In the instantaneous transition, towards the latter end, from hell to 
heaven, with the use of the same language in heaven as so lately with 
so much adaptedness in hell, I felt some degree of violence. It looks 
like an expedient to escape from the persecution of the former society 
and salutations. It has the appearance of needing to perform a kind of 
quarantine after coming from the great kingdom of plagues. 

Other remarks on particular passages may have occurred, but are 
scarcely of importance enough to be mentioned. 

The few observations I have expressed are entirely submitted, as being 
the dictates of a taste which may be wrong ; and the unceremonious 
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manner in which they are communicated, is owing to that freedom which 
I always feel the most completely with those for whose judgment and 
candor I have the most entire respect ; of you, therefore, I shall not need 
to entreat forgiveness. 

I am, dear sir, your sincere friend and servant, 

J. Foster. 



XXXVII. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Doumendt Ike, ISOl. 

My dear Friend, — A small number of intervals so long as that 
since I wrote to you before, will conclude the short day of life, — a life 
not very auspicious to the best order of mental intercourse ; for letters 
do not deserve any such name — and this is one of the principal causes 
of my dilatoriness in writing them ; a letter (though I am very glad to 
receive one) is so poor a substitute for the expansive discussion and 
romance of four or six hours. I was more gratified with the intercourse 
of your last visit than in any former season of my communications witli 
you ; and felt after you went away, great regret that our situations are 
so distant from each other. I always feel that your society has the effect 
of a powerful mental discipUne ; and I could not help sketching in fancy 
the large augmentation of knowledge and power I should derive from 
the earnest, habitual co-operation of two minds, certainly well adapted to 
exercise each other. I should be happy to flatter myself that future 
time may have some chances of bringing us into more frequent or long- 
continued contact. 

.... Here one recollects that prince of magicians, Coleridge ; whose 
mind, too, is clearly more original and illimitable than Hall's. Coleridge 
is indeed sometimes less perspicuous and impressive by the distance at 
which his mental operations are carried on. Hall works his enginery 
close by you, so as to endanger your being caught and torn by some of 
the wheels ; just as one has felt sometimes when environed by the noise 
and gigantic movements of a great mill. I am very sorry that by means 
of a short-hand writer, or by any other means, some of Hall's sermons 
cannot be secured and printed. It is probable they would on the whole 
be equal to Saurin's ; as to manly simplicity, much preferable ; for I now 
dislike Saurin's ingenious arrangements. I read yesterday his sermon 

on the Passions ; the greatest I think that I ever read or heard 

Hall spoke of you, and attributed " a great deal" (I believe was the ex- 
pression) •* of genius," but reprobated your written style, on the same 
account that I always do ; its want of simplicity. I have heard in Bristol 
that Coleridge means to go and take his family to France. 

At the invitation of Mrs. Snooke's family, I went to Bourton, to Coles's 
ordination ; not at all caring, as you may suppose, about the ordination ; 
but pleased with an occasion of visiting the family, though sorry that one 
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of them was absent in London, and sorry not to meet you there, as I 
half expected. Ilinton was there with a very superior sermon. I like 
Coles very much for his equal mixture of sense, piety, simplicity (as ap* 
pears), and kindness 



.XXXVIII. TO MRS. R. MANT. 

Doumend^ Dee, 14, 1801. 

The siglit of frost and snow occasions me a mortifying recollection, 
that so the earth was clad when I last wrote to you, and that therefore 
almost a whole year has intervened. I feel it very shameful, and am 
utterly at a loss for apology ; indeed apology, when the most plausible, 
is a very shabby substitute for propriety of action. If, however, you 
could see into my soul, you would perceive the regard I have always 

felt to remain undiminished My father and mother, and each 

of my very few other friends, have the same accusation to make, and to 
them I am reduced to the same style of penitential confession. I say 
" very few friends," correctly, for I have not added one to the list since 
I saw you. I have but little ambition this way, for there is a kind of 
convergency in my feelings, which makes it quite impossible for me to 
be much attached to many. With wonder I hear some people talk of 
one dear friend, and another most intimate friend, and a third very par- 
ticular friend, and twenty, or twenty hundred charming friends, all of 
whom they are equally attached to, and every one of whom they are so 
infinitely glad to see ; you would suppose their hearts were large enough 
to fill the globe. At the same time, I by no means vote for the total 
dedication of affections to one object ; this always appears to me misan- 
thropic, and therefore immoral. It is absurd too to imagine, that any 
one person can possess such a supreme monopoly of excellence, that the 
claims of all other beings are annihilated. I am pleased to find or be- 
lieve that there is some good in every one, and sorry to find that no one 
is without some fault ; and when I consider how many faults I have my- 
self, I scarcely venture to flatter myself that any one can ever be very 
deeply or very long attached to me. I have the sincerest value for affec- 
tion, but am unwilling to take the pains to deserve it ; and it were ridicu- 
lous to expect it to come gratuitously. 

I have been, since I wrote to you last, just the same kind of being I 
was before, and just similarly employed. I have been wishing for in- 
numerable things I have made no effort to obtain ; as, for instance, to be 
very learned, to be very wise, to be very eloquent, to be very pleasing, 
to improve very fast, to do some little good, to gain a decisive self- 
government, to get rid of a number of infamous bad habits, which have 
long been and still remai^esperately attached to me, &c. ; but all this 
will not come down, like gentle April showers, from the sky ; all these 
things require that a man set about conjuring might and main, and — 1 
am no conjurer. 
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.... Imagination has often placed before me, since I saw it, your 
comer of Chichester ; but chiefly that little quiet house in which I have 
passed so many interesting hours. I am willing to believe your health 
is at least as tolerable as when 1 saw you. It was then winter. You 
were to walk out a great deal when the spring and summer came ; did, you 
do your duty ? Sweet verdure, meads, trees, flowers, birds, and the 
spirit of health did not fail to invite you ; did you ? is it possible, thus 
courted, that you could refuse ? Yes, my friend, I know you so well 
as to be afraid, even though I know that no one has a more animated 
taste for these pleasures, that you did refuse. I shall never forget the 
rural beauty that so often regaled my solitary musings in your neighbor- 
hood. I shall never forget that Watery Lane, and the adjacent deUcious 
meadows. My present locaUty is, in this respect, by no means so 

charming If your county partook of the same bounty of nature 

as other parts, it must have been a delicious year. I am persuaded you 
find in religious felicities the best compensation for defects of satisfac- 
tion from the world, and even from friends. The supreme Friend is 
always accessible, and always infinitely kind. Let us endeavor, my 
dear friend, to embrace this truth, as if it were a benignant angel, to 
our hearts, and it will pour the energy of a divine consolation into the 
soul. The habitual melancholy of my spirits increases each year. I 
am not fit for life. My eyes are not much worse, but no better than 
when I saw you. . . . 



XXXIX. TO MRS. R. MANT. 

Boumend, March 9, 1802. 
.... I was so much ashamed of my negligence when I wrote before, 
and am so very much delighted to hear from you again, that I feel my- 
self quite compelled to sit down and write to you immediately. You 
may, my friend, be assured that, writing or silent, I retain the same 
sincere and friendly regard which I have ever felt, and I think it cannot 
die away till memory fail. Your virtues and your kindness oflen return 
on my remembrance with a very grateful influence, something like 
what I have felt this morning in observing the first symptoms of ap- 
proaching spring. I always deem you one of the persons most eminently 
deserving to be happy that I have known ; and I am persuaded, I am 
certain, you will be happy, and sublimely so. I cannot be sanguine in 
painting for you scenes of pleasure in this world, — alas, hope as long 
ceased to be sanguine for myself; — ^but, what will soon signify this 
world to us ? we are passing away with all the speed of time ; let us 
look'^forward to the grand vision beyond the shades of Death ! There is 
our country ; there is the sweet paradise of peace and ever-blooming 
delights ; there is our Father's house. I have been thinking for some 
time past, with more than usual clearness and seriousness of thought, 
of the vanity of all thmgs in this life. It has not been a vain specula- 
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tion, just adapted to be uttered in so many sentences/ to be soon fo^ 
gotten both by the speaker and those that hear, but a cogent, convincing, 
and, in some degree, influential train of thought. The effect of it has 
been, in a measure, to make me more fervent in supplicating the final 
felicity of the soul, be tlie present life what it may ; to make me more 
resigned to tlie determinations of Providence, and more concerned to 
fulfil the duties of this transient period, whatever become of its pleasures. 
We have passed a large, a very large part of our life — soon the end 
will come ; and when we look back from the region of immortality, 
how trivial will appear all the present sorrows and cares — trivial, except 
in point of utility, in which point they may have been most important 
and advantageous. " These light afflictions, which are but for a mo- 
ment, shall work out for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory." 

I often sympathize with the desolate feelings which you sufler while 

surrounded by , of whom, on this very account, it is impossible 

for me not to entertain a very mean opinion. But be comforted ; yon 
have had very sufficient evidence that their habits, feelings, thoughts, 
and tastes, are by no means adapted to mingle with yours, and there' 
fore you are left solitary. Shall you be sorry that your mind is too 
serious, too thoughtful, and too religious, to suit their society ? Could 
you be willing, in these important points, to humble yourself down to 
a complacent agreement with their levity or their oddity ? You ought 
to feel your superiority, and dismiss the anxious wish for a companion- 
ship which you have amply found you cannot purchase but by descend- 
ing to their level ; a level where you would never feel happy, if you did 
descend to it. Is not this fair consolation ? . . . . And oh ! above all, 
think of your great Father in heaven, whose friendship can be gained, 
and daily enjoyed, and kept for ever ! This grand idea often flashes oa 
my mind like lightning from the sky, while I am musing over my deso- 
late feelings, something like yourself, and regretting the want of those 
tender connexions which sometimes seem as if they would give life so 
much more interest and value. The more totally wo are devoted to 
God, my friend, the more independent we shall be for pleasure on all 
other beings. What a sublime consolation ! if we can not have the 
creatures, we can have the Creator. And then, ere long, we shall 
see and love, and be loved by the noblest of his creatures, the great in- 
habitants of that superior world, where none of the imperfections of vain 
and fickle mortals can intrude. . . . 



XL. TO MRS. R. MANT. 

Boumend, Feb. 1, 1803 
My memory is, in general, sufficiently defective to fulfil all its duties 
of forgetting — with the most laudable punctuality ; but on this occasicNi 
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I have charging and enjoining it to be peculiarly faithful in its task of 
oblivion ; I mean in respect of the time when I wrote last, and when 
you replied. I well remember the contents of your letter, but I do not 
remember the dale, and I dare not open it just now for fear of seeing 
that date. 

My remembrance of you does not depend on particular dates of months 
and days, nor on any other thing foreign to that internal mind in which 
it faithfully and permanently resides. There it would always exist with- 
out any external object to awaken it or keep it alive, and always con- 
nected with a very cordial friendly feeling. Yet sometimes this remem- 
brance is forcibly recalled by anything that resembles any part of 
your house, your furniture, your vine, or any of the scenes in the vicinity 
of Chichester. This association of ideas is a very curious thing ; here 
is an instance of it — the elegant little drawing which you gave me has 
been out of sight a considerable time, in one of my boxes, whence I just 
now took it out. No sooner did it appear than a swarm of recollections 
got about me, presenting, as with a hundred tiny fairy hands, a hundred 
other miniatuie pictures to my fancy ; as, for instance, portraits of you, 

of Mr. De , of Miss W , and many other persons ; the pictures 

in the little room which / once occupied, and a sight of your vine ; but 
here imagination was to produce a double effect at the same time ; for I 
would not see it fruitless and leafless, but made it appear in a green and 
tantalizing form, with several such good-natured clusters bending almost 
within the casement for me to take 'em, but in vain ! But how often 
this very object has been before me in reality, and not as a vision of ima- 
gination. Yes, I think of it, and ask myself with a kind of wonder, 
" Have I really been very often in that very place, where these objects 
are real ?'* I feel it difficult fully to grasp the idea, that this person — ^I 
— am the same that have been a long time in that place, and am now in 
iliis {dace, so far removed. Did I really once live at Chichester ? I 
reaUy do believe I did. I certainly either did, or have dreamed that I 
did ; and I seem to have the images before me even now of many things 
and persons which I saw there, and something very like recollection of 
things that I did and said there. I seem to recollect a neat meeting- 
house in which methinks I used to walk till I wore one of the aisles so 
much as to alarm some of the good people for the safety of the place. 
There was a long, soUtary, rural lane, called " Watery Lane," in which 
I verily think I used sometimes to muse ; and I seem to recollect even 
now some of the sentiments that I felt there, and some of the objects 
which I saw. Would you believe that I recollect an incomparably beau- 
tiful reflection of the sky in a small piece of water there ; a grasshopper 
of very great size ; an adventure with an ox ; a pair of magnificent but- 
terflies ; and a most beautiful rainbow scene, which I at the time anx- 
iously charged my imagination to retain for ever : not to mention all the 
fipparitions and horrid visions that I conversed with in that place ? It 
|s very gratifying thus to be able to retain the images of some objects 
8 
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and scenes long after they have been removed far from sight. But what 
a number of ideas imparted by objects once present to these eyes are 
irrevocably gone ! Since I left you more than three years and a half 
have now elapsed, a considerable and serious space to have advanced 
toward the final, fatal hour. Many that both of us then knew alive, are 
now removed to the invisible region. To us, my friend, the time will 
come, and no point to which it is possible for our life to be protracted can 
justly be called remote, while we see time pass so fast away. Well, 
and let it come ! I am persuaded my excellent friend still regards the 
prospect of death as the prime of her pleasures. And with this sublime 
consciousness, how little you can envy the vain pleasures around you ! 
These pleasures will soon fade into a dreary autumn ; yours are begin- 
ning to bud into the living green of an eternal spring. You would not 
exchange — no enlightened mind would exchange — one of the consolatory 
and radiant ideas that beam upon you sometimes from hereafter, for all 
the delights for which fools solicit and worship this world. Say to your- 
self, " I have not parade and splendor, nor giddy juvenile gaiety, nor 
amusements, nor so much of the kind sympathies of friendship as I 
could wish ; but I have the promises and the fidelity of a God, the as- 
surance of a guardian Providence, the intercession of a Redeemer, the 
visions of Eternity, the prospects of Paradise." My friend, I love to 
suggest such ideas to you, because they are appropriate to you. If I 
were to meet some of your gay neighbors in a pensive mood, I should 
not know how to console them, but with you I have no difficulty. 

Thoughts of this kind would not come with so good a grace from me, 
if I myself were, the while, enjoying all the pleasures of this life. But 
the case is not so. My lot has probably some advantages over yours, 
but it is not such as to prevent my needing the full force of the consola- 
tions which I wish to suggest to you. And, my friend, would it be a 
good thing for life to be so crowded with temporal felicities as to make 
us forget eternity ? Take for your motto the text, " All things work 
together for good to them that love God." .... 

I do not rate the social intercourse so low as that I could not wish you 
had some one or two pleasant friends to beguile and exhilarate your 
long evenings, this wintry seascm. But, my friend, we cannot transform 
our neighbors ; .... we cannot create interesting human beings ; nor 
can we bring them flying through the air from distant places, like the 
witches that used to ride on broomsticks, and make them, at will, alight 
by the fireside. Consider, too, that as we cannot make others such as 
we wish, so neither do we choose to make ourselves such as they wish. 
My friend might have more society, if she would only be vain and frivo- 
lous ; but will she, for the sake of the society, give up the dignity of 
character which is of more value to her than that which she might gain 
by sacrificing it ? . . . . 

.... My mind is perhaps gradually but very slowly improving in 
knowledge, and the power of displaying and using it. My habits are 
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more retired and solitary than in the former part of the time of my resi- 
dence here, and more than half the visits that I make are rather from a 
kind of duty of office than from inclination. 

My long respected friend, Mr. Hughes, has spent a month in this 
neighborhood each autumn since I have been here. His company is 
always the highest excitement of my faculties. He is a very superior 
man. 

.... I find myself not completely formed for friendship, for I often 
seclude myself in gloomy abstraction, and say, " All this availeth me 
nothing." 



XLI. TO MRS. R. MANT. 

Doumend^ April or May^ 1803. 
I DO not know what day of the month it is, nor whether it be April 
or May, but I believe it is some days past the time that I promised to 
write to you. The last week or two I have been very busy between so- 
ciety and some dry, laborious composition that I have been about. It 
always gives me the sincerest pleasure to hear from you, and I therefore 
thank you for your last letter, which, however, gave me less pleasure 
than some of your former ones, on account of its description of the state 
of your health. I can completely feel that such a headache, for a con- 
siderable portion of the fine part of the year, must be a most distressing 
companion, and am reduced again to the impotent wish that something 
could be recommended or done that should relieve you. One often feels 
it a melancholy thing to see or know that a friend suffers, and to be un- 
able to do more than repeat the lesson of patience. That lesson, how- 
ever, becomes forcible and important, when it is recollected that he who 
sends afflictions is the Infinitely Good and Wise, — who does all things 
well, and never gives his servants pain, even for a moment, but for 
their advantage. Remember, my friend, what a sublime compensation 
he is able to make you for all these troubles, and often read and muse 
on those promises in which he has engaged to make you eternally hap- 
pier for the present pains. Think how completely all the griefs of this 
mortal life will be compensated by one age, for instance, of the felicities 
beyond the grave, and then think that one age multiplied ten thousand 
times, is not so much to eternity as one grain of sand is to the whole 
material universe. Think what a state it will be to be growing happier 
and happier still as ages pass away, and yet leave something still hap- 
pier to come. Think whether the most adoring and emphatical grati- 
tude will not be often kindled amidst those never-ending ages, when it is 
felt that no small part of this felicity is the strict consequence of those 
pains and griefs which were so oppressive in the poor state of mortal 
lifie. It would seem a great thing if I were authorized to prophesy to 
you, that within a month you should obtain perfect vigorous health, be 
surroonded by the most interesting friends, and amidst unlimited afflo- 
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ence ; all which you should retain to the last week of your life ; with 
what elation of feeling I should at first be eager to write the prediction ; 
and what an object of envy you would soon become. But oh, what a 
despicable trifle would be all this compared with what is really before 
you, on the assurance of the word of Him that cannot lie ! And if the 
latter were, you were certain, within one month of your attainment, 
would not you feel the most animated emotion at the prospect ? Let 
not the difference between this supposed month, and the uncertain length 
of time before you, which may extend through a number of years, op- 
pressed by languor and affliction, extinguish all the pleasure of such a 
hope. Let us devote our most serious industry to the great concern of 
being habitually prepared for the coming of the Son of Man. 

There are many affecting admonitions. I have been acquainted ever 
since I came into this neighborhood, with the widow of a man whom I 
knew and highly respected, and who died two or three years since, 
leaving this widow and two daughters (young women of very great ex- 
cellence) in Bristol, where I have generally called on them when I have 
spent a few hours in the town. Yesterday (not having called on them 
for several weeks) I entered with a lively, unthinking air, the parlor 
where the elder lady and one of the daughters were sitting at work, and 
said in a gay voluble manner, " How does the world go ? how have you 
all been since I saw you? where's Sarah?" I had slightly, at my 
entrance, perceived a certain gravity somewhat more than usual, but did 
not particularly mind it, as they were a habitually grave family, being 
Quakers. After some hesitation, the daughter replied, " You have not 
heard then of our loss ; Sarah is dead." 

I suppose your town has scarcely escaped the influenza, which has 
been so extensive and fatal. Most people in this neighborhood have had 
it, and some have been carried off. I have been entirely exempt. The 
complaint in my eyes is more troublesome during all the warmer part of 
the year than in the winter ; of course I begin to feel it now in the 
spring. It is often such as to require some exercise of patience, besides 
being a gloomy omen, as I still consider it, of the final loss of sight. You 
cannot wonder that this is a melancholy anticipation, sufficient to damp 
all the gaiety of life, if I had any inclination of that kind. The double 
complaint in my throat is not quite gone, but materially better. I am 
sorry to think it probable that you are debarred from the luxuries of this 
delicious season. I can answer for the enchantment you feel, if you are 
able sometimes to take a walk up the lane and through the fields. The 
whole welcome visitation of blossoms, sweet verdure, cuckoos, and 
nightingales, is come downi on the earth, and made it all a new world 
within the last month. All the beauties of the scene have been displayed 
to me this afternoon in an extended rural walk, in which I anxiously 
endeavored to seize all the magic images, and fix them in my mind, for 
a perpetual Paradise of Fancy to have recourse to, perhaps after I lose 
the power of receiving any more images by the eye. I could not help 
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being amazed at the power which could thus, by means that none can 
understand, and in the space of a few weeks, or even days, poor such a 
deluge of charms over the creation. We should cultivate as much as 
possible the habit of being led by everything we contemplate to the 
great First Cause 



Here it becomes necessary to advert to Foster's literary 
pursuits. It appears from the preceding correspondence, that 
even while at Brearley, Foster entertained some indeterminate 
projects of authorship. With this view, probably, he commenced, 
before the age of twenty, the practice of committing to paper 
observations on natural objects, illustrations of human character, 
and reflections on morals and religion. From these he selected 
such as appeared worthy of preservation, and formed them into a 
series, carefully written and numbered, under the quaint title of 
" A Chinese Garden of Flowers and Weeds." In the present 
volume it has already been quoted as " the Journal." It was 
continued through successive years, and the last portion appears 
to have been written during his residence at Downend. It 
contains in all eight hundred and ten articles. On his return 
from Ireland he informs Mr. Hughes that he was engaged on " a 
kind of moral Essay ;" the subject, however, is not mentioned. 
Of his early productions none have been preserved, excepting the 
following Essay, which will be read, not without interest, as a 
specimen of his juvenile style of thinking. 



ON THE GREATNESS OF MAN. 

Mankind viewed collectively, as an assemblage of beings, presents to 
contemplation an object of astonishing magnitude. It has spread over 
this wide world to essay its powers against every obstacle, and every 
element ; and to plant in every region its virtues and its vices. As we 
pass along the plains, we perceive them marked by the labors, the 
paths, or the habitations of man. Proceeding forward across rivers, or 
through woods, or over mountains, we still find man in possession on the 
other side. Each valley that opens, and each hill that rises before us, 
presents a repetition of human abodes, contrivances, and appropriations ; 
for each house, and garden, and field (in some places almost each tree), 
reminds us that there is a person somewhere who is proud to think and 
say, " This is mine." 

All the beautiful and rugged varieties of earth, fix)m the regions of 
snow to those of burning sand, have been pervaded by man. If we sail 
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to countries beyond the seas, we find him still, though he may disclaim 
our language, our manners, and our color. And if we discover lands 
where he is not, we presently quit them, as if the Creator too were a 
stranger there. Here and there indeed a desert retreat is inhabited by 
an ascetic, whom the solemnity of solitude has drawn thither ; or by a 
felon, whom guilt has driven thither. 

While he extends himself thus over the world, behold his collective 
grandeur. It appears prominent in great cities built by his own hands ; — 
it is seen in structures that look like temples erected to Time, which 
promise by their strength to await the latest years of his continuance 
with men ; and seem to plead by their magnificence against the decree 
which dooms them to perish when he shall abandon them ; — it is seen in 
wide empires, and in armies, which may be called the talons of imperial 
power — to give security to happiness where that power is just, but for 
cruel ravage where it is tyrannical ; — ^it is displayed in fleets ; in engines 
which operate as if informed with a portion of the actuating power of his 
own mind ; in the various productions of beauty ; the discoveries of 
science ; in subjected elements, and a cultivated globe. The sentiment 
with which we contemplate this scene is greatly augmented when 
• imagination bears her flaming torch into the enormous shade which over- 
spreads the past, and passes over the whole succession of human exist- 
ence, with all its attendant prodigies. When we have made the addition 
for futurity, of supposing the human race extensively enlightened, apprised 
of their dignity and power, and combined in a far stricter union, till 
the vast ocean of mind prevail over all its accustomed boundaries, and 
sweep away many of the evils which oppress the world, — we may pause 
awhile and indulge our amazement. Such an aggregate view of the 
multitude, achievements, and powers of Man, is grand. It has the air 
of a general and endless triumph. 

But we know that mere multitude is not greatness. An object that is 
great only by the assemblage of many separate objects which are not in- 
dividually great, is constantly in hazard of being resolved, while we view 
it, into the diminutiveness of which it is composed ; and the character 
of greatness cannot survive a moment the charm which seemed to com- 
pact them into one. Great objects undoubtedly display an augmented 
grandeur in conjunction ; but as everything which depends on combina- 
tion is subject to be annihilated by dissolution, that greatness alone is 
permanent, which resides in an object that is simple and indivisible. 
We can view without emotion a lofty and extensive building of stone ; 
but show us a single rock of the «ame dimensions, and we gaze with 
admiration. And if a being were created who should possess physical 
powers and mental powers equal to those of the entire human race, he 
would be a much sublimer object than collective Man. Sometimes, sus- 
pended high in contemplation, we look down on the human world as an 
immense mass of active intelligence and power ; but lowering gradu- 
ally from our elevation, we find that our circH of view becomes less and 
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Still lc5ss ample ; and we begin !» perceive too the lines of division that 
traverse the scene in all directions, and dissect it into the perplexity and 
littleness of countries, states, and families. Descending still, we descry 
a separating space round each individual ; and deserted now by all tlio 
buoyancy of fancy, the mind at last falls down into one of these inter- 
stices, to look round with disgust on the small separate parts of this 
great whole, and murmur, " Where is the grandeur of Man ?" Wo 
observe one person has feeble intellects ; the next has mean dispositions ; 
a third is a |)etty composition of whims and humors ; another the slave 
of ignorance or prejudice ; the next a trifler ; and that other stained witli 
tlie black of infamy ; and so onward to an indefinite number. Yet hap- 
pily, we are sometimes reheved from this dissatisfaction of individual 
scrutiny, by the appearance of an object which powerfully arrests our 
attention, and quickly converts it into admiration : an object at once 
great and indivisible. A character stands before us of colossal stature, 
who presents the lineaments and the powers of man in magnitude, — a 
magnitude which conceals a numerous crowd of mankind undistinguished 
behind hun. His aspect declares that he knows he belongs to himself, 
and that he possesses himself; while the rest seem only to belong as 
appendages to the situation. He brings from the Creator a commission 
far more ample than those of other men ; and instead of having to learn 
with tedious application, the nature and circumstances of the world to 
which he is sent, it appears as if he had been taught them all before ho 
came. Guided by intuitive principles and rules, he enters on the stage 
of action with the intelligent confidence of one who has accomplished 
himself by frequenting it long. And whatever still undiscovered means 
and materials are requisite to his achievements, some kind of internal 
revelation informs him where they are, though latent in earth, water, 
air, or fire ; and empowers him quickly to detect them and draw them 
thence. We observe that for many things he has regards and names 
diflerent from the common ; for some objects generally esteemed great, 
excite no emotion in him, or none but contempt. He calls sufFering, 
disci pUne ; sacrifices, emolument ; and what are usually deemed insu- 
perable obstacles, he names impediments, and casts them out of the way, 
or vaults over them. His mind seems a focus which concentrates into 
one ardent beam the languid lights and fires of ten thousand surround- 
ing minds. It might be expected that a few such extraordinary speci- 
mens of human nature, scattered here and there, would have a wonderful 
influence on the rest of men. One might expect to see a most fervid 
emulation kindled wide, indolence and folly discarded, and trifles faUing 
to the ground from all hands. It should seem natural to make the re- 
flection, " Either these are more than men, or we are less." We are 
disappointed. Let spleen be repressed whenever we survey mankind ; 
for it can represent everything flat and mean. But when benevolence 
itself makes the survey in the candid light of truth, it must either philo- 
sophize heroically, or pathetically lament ; for, indeed, the intellectual 
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and moral aystem is deeply degraded. The imposing proof of it is in 
this fact, that the grandest human characters make but a very slight 
impression on many minds, and on very many others none at all. How 
large a number, for instance, have souls so dark, so hopelessly contracted 
and dull, so like the clay that encloses them, that they are unable to 
recognize greatness when displayed before them ! Again, it is true that 
" the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it noL" 
Yes, it is a night of mind too thick for these luminaries to irradiate ! 

Who shall assign the reason ? Is it true that the human nature was 
cast to carry forward the great series of existence, from the inferior to 
the higher ranks of being, by a gradation which such parts were neces- 
sary to complete ? or is it a solemn decree of fate that the aggregate 
amount of human dignity must not exceed a certain measure, and there- 
fore the splendid intellectual possessions of individuals are of the nature 
of conquests, made at the expense of part of their brethren, who must 
be degraded, to counterbalance these glories ? As to the very numerous 
class who hold the degree of mediocrity, tell them of a man who has 
performed a noble act of justice or benevolence in spite of the most 
powerful temptations to the contrary ; teU them of another who has suf- 
fered tortures and death for virtue's sake — and suffered them without a 
groan ; describe to them heroes who have possessed their souls unap- 
palled when environed by dangers, and horrors, and death, and fire ; or 
talk to them of a sublime genius, that transcending Milton's powerful 
agents, who constructed a road from the infernal kingdom to this unfor- 
tunate world, has carried a path from this world among the stars, and 
generally the emotion kindled would be so languid, that the smallest 
trijfle will extinguish it, and turn attention another way. They are con- 
tent to acknowledge that such characters are much superior to them ; 
just as they would acknowledge that a tree is taller, and then think no 
more about them. They resemble some lazy and incurious peasants 
inhabiting the neighborhood of a high mountain, from the top of which 
they have heard that vast plains, and cities, and ocean, can be seen, but 
never thought it worth the labor to ascend for such a view. 

How pleasing it is to turn from the side of despair to that of hope ! 
This indiflerence does not reign in every bosom. There are some per- 
sons in whose souls the Divinity has mingled a portion of the celestial 
fire, which, partially oppressed by discordant materials and inauspicious 
influences, but ever-living, glows and starts and sparkles in restless in- 
cessant activity. It is interesting to observe the features of their charac- 
ters and the movements of their minds. The common stream of life's 
pleasures tastes insipid, and its trifles cannot amuse them ; they sigh 
spontaneously for something nobler. How deep their astonishment, 
while they contemplate the spirit and state of society, viewed sometimes 
as one great concourse, tumultuously busy about vanity, and then re- 
solved, according to character, into the difierent classes of those who 
try to quench the ethereal spirit in degraded pleasure ; of those who 
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sacrifice everything that makes a man preferable to a brazen statue, at 
Mammon's shrine, and would sell the sun and moon, if in their power, 
for money ; and of those light beings that cluster into mirthful groups, 
where the entrance of wisdom would be regarded like the introduction 
of a coffin. The reflections that a^ct, and the ideas that inspire them 
most, they find they do not possess in common with the numbers that 
surround them, and the impossibility of reciprocation, therefore, often 
insulates them from society. An original fountain of an unknown ele- 
ment springing perpetually within, diffuses such a peculiar quality 
through the character, and causes such uncommon forms of mental vege- 
tation, that the men appear a kind of foreigners, and their sentiments, 
when disclosed, exotics. They are like trees torn from some remote 
continent, and drifted to a coast where the natives do not recognize the 
fruits they carry, and will not taste them. They exult in the conscious- 
ness of existence ; but this exultation is continually disturbed by secret 
intimations that existence has a scope and has treasures from the ful- 
ness of which they are precluded by imbecility. In simple phrase, they 
feel as if they possessed not enough of existence, and would occupy a 
wider space, and act in greater dimensions, among the ranks of intellec- 
tual being. 

The prime passion of their souls is for mental liberty. They find 
themselves restricted and confined within limits against which they most 
zealously rebel ; and struggle eagerly to break forth on the infinite field 
of the universe, where they may expatiate without bound, and attain the 
amplitude and elevation of thought which they always desire. A sub- 
lime image of perfection is constantly before them at a distance, though 
a gloomy cloud may sometimes interpose, to obscure or for a moment 
hide it. They are hke night adventurers, who, having caught a view of 
a noble mansion on a difficult eminence, resolve to reach it, while, to- 
gether with the path that conducts thither, it is alternately revealed by 
flashes of lightning, and shrouded by the returning darkness. They are 
grieved almost to madness when they feel their spirits failing in a trial, 
or find their powers retreating from some noble but arduous attempt. 
Grand objects in the natural world affect them powerfully, and their 
images are adopted as a kind of scenery for the interior apartment of 
the mind, to assist it to foirm great thoughts. But the interest they feel 
in greatness when it shines in their brother man, is of force to fire their 
utmost enthusiasm, at the view of exalted heroism, displayed in enter- 
prise, in suffering, or even in retirement, and to melt them into tears 
at the recital of an act of godlike generosity. For a while they almost 
lament that they could not be there, and themselves the actors, though 
ages have passed since. In the reveries into which they sometimes 
wander, they are apt to personate some exalted character in some inter- 
esting situation ; or more frequently to fancy themselves such charac- 
ters, and create situations of their own ; and when they return from 
visionary rovings, to the serious ground of reason, regretting the inertion 
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of the past, they solemnly resolve the most strenuous exertions to snr* 
pass, beyond measure, all around them, and their present selves. 

My friends ! this ardor must not be extinguished ; it expresses yool 
kindred with the objects at which it bums. But it cannot die. An at* 
tempt to soothe it into lasting quiescence, and to hide in oblivion the 
affecting views and images that have cherished it, would be vain. It is 
destined to accompany the man through life, at his choice to mortify or 
inspire him ; for it is imparted by the Divinity as at once an incitement 
and a power of noble action, which it will invigorate with its mighty 
energy ; but it will haunt and harass an unmanly repose with incurable 
restlessness. Restless, too, will be the career to which it prompts ; but, 
like that of the sun, it will be the restlessness of continual progression, 
and inextinguishable fire. The passion you feel is the love of great- 
ness, and will aid your approximation to that which it loves. 

But what is the greatness of man ? The distinction of great was un- 
doubtedly first applied to things in the natural world, and afterward, 
through that pleasing and wonderful analogy between the various de- 
partments of existence which makes every object the mirror to a cor- 
responding one, it was applied to tlie remarkable individuals among men. 
The distinction naturally belonged to objects of uncommon size or force 
— to eflects which prove themselves the result of mighty causes — and 
to powers which defy all human control ; and it was easily extended to 
those men in whose predominant qualities a certain resemblance of these 
instances in nature was discovered. And we cannot long contemplate 
natural sublimity without a glancing of the mind toward human great- 
ness ; nor tlie greatness of man without viewing in fancy the grand 
visions of nature. The relation has even taken possession of our lan- 
guage; for brilliant, strong, lofty, profound, firm, and twenty similar 
words, are the epithets which we use, and must use, in describing great 
characters. We may be permitted a slight deviation, within the scope 
of this analogy, to notice several of the grand objects in the natural 
world. For instance, we behold a lofty mountain, which has been seen 
by so many eyes of shepherds, laborers, and fancy's musing children, 
that will see it no more. While we view the towering majesty and un- 
changeable sedateness of its cliffs and sides, and the venerable gloom of 
forty centuries impressed on its brow, imparting a deeper solemnity to 
the sky, which sometimes darkens the summit with its clouds and thun- 
ders, the expression of our feelings is — ^IIow sublime ! We have taken 
our stand near a great cataract; the thundering dash, the impetuous re- 
bound, the furious turbulence, and the murky vapor — oh, what a spec- 
tacle ! sometimes, while we have gazed, the noise and mass of waters 
seemed to increase every moment, threatening to involve and annihilate 
us. We could fancy we heard preternatural sounds — the voice of death 
— ^through the roar. It seemed as if some hideous breach had taken 
place of the regular order of the system, and the element were rushing 
from its natural state into strange combustion, as the commencement of 
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ruin. It gives a most striking representation of omnipotent vengeance 
pouring on enormous guilt. We wonder almost that the stream could 
change the calmness with which it flowed a little while before into such 
dreadful tumult, and that from such dreadful tumult it could subside into 
calmness again. 

Perhaps we have seen the sea reposing in calmness. Its ample ex- 
tent and glassy smoothness seeming almost to rival tlie sky expanded 
above it ; its depth to us unknown ; the thought that we stand near a 
gulf, capable in one hour of extinguishing all human life — and tlie 
thought that this vast body, now so peaceful, can move, can act witli a 
force quite equal to its magnitude — inspire a sublime sentiment. Per- 
haps we have seen it in tempest, moving with a host of mountains to 
assault the eternal barrier which confines its power. If there were in 
reality spirits of the deep, it might suit them well to ride on these ridges, 
or howl in this raging foam. We have often seen tlie fury of little 
beings ; but how insignilicant in comparison of what we now behold, 
the world in a rage ! Indeed, we could almost imagine that the great 
world is informed with a soul, and that these commotions express the 
agitations of its passions. Undoubtedly to mariners, hazarded far ofl' in 
the midst of such a scene, the sublimity is lost in the danger. Horror 
is the sentiment with which they survey the vast flood, rolling in hideous 
steeps, and gulfs, and surges ; while at a distance, on the gloomy limit 
of the view. Despair is seen to stand, summoning forward still new bil- 
lows without end. But, to a spectator on the land, the influence wliich 
breathes powerfully from the scene, and which conscious danger would 
darken into horror, is illuminated into awful sublimity, by the perfect se- 
curity of his situation. 

But the sun far transcends all these objects, and yet mingles no terror 
with the emotion of sublimity. His grandeur is expressed in that vivid 
fluctuation, and that profuse efliilgence, which, so superior to tlie faint- 
ness of a merely reflective luminary, are the signs of an original, in- 
exhaustible fire. He has the aspect of a potentate, ambitious in universal 
empire of nothing but the power of universal beneficence ; and a stranger 
to the character of our part of the creation would think that must be a 
pure and happy world which is blest with so grand a radiance ! What 
a pleasure to see him rise — but partially at first, as with a modest delay, 
till the smile which his appearance kindles over the world invites him 
to come forward. A certain demure coldness which a little while be- 
fore gave every object a coy and solitary air, shutting up even the beau- 
ties of every flower from our sight, is changed by his full appearance 
into a kind of social gaiety, and all things, animate and inanimate, seem 
to rejoice with us and around us. We view him climbing the clouds 
that sometimes appear on the horizon in the form of mountains, which 
he seems to set on fire as he climbs. In his course through the sky, 
he is sometimes seen shaded with clouds, as if passing under the um- 
brage of a great forest, and sometimes in the clear expanse, like a vast 
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fountain of the element of which minds are made. Prom morning till 
evening he has the dominion of all that is grand and beautiful over the 
face of nature, and seems at once to make it his own, and to make it 
ours. His glories are augmented in his decline, as he passes down the 
sky amid a wilderness of beautiful clouds, the incense of the world, 
collected to honor him as he retires ; till at last he seems to descend 
into a calm sea with amber shores — leaving, however, above the horizon 
a mellow lustre, soft and sweet, as the memory of a departed friend. 
How important and dignified should that course of action be, which is 
lighted by such a lamp ! How magnificent that system which required 
so great a luminary — and to what a stupendous elevation will that 
thought rise, which must vault over such an orb of glory, in its way to 
contemplate a Being still infinitely greater ! 

When the night is come, we may look up to the sublime tranquillity 
of the heavens, where the stars are seen, like nightly fires of so many 
companies of spirits, pursuing their inquiries over the superior realms. 
We know not how far the reign of disorder extends, but the stars ap- 
pear to be beyond its limits ; and, shining from their remote stations, 
give us information that the universe is wide enough for us to prosecute 
the experiment of existence, through thousands of stages, perhaps in 
far happier climes than this. Science is the rival of imagination here, 
and by teaching that these stars are suns, has given a new interest to 
the anticipation of eternity, which can supply such inexhaustible mate- 
rials of intelligence and wonder. Yet these stars seem to confess that 
there must be still sublimer regions for the reception of spirits refined 
beyond the intercourse of all material lights ; and even leave us to im- 
agine that the whole material universe itself is only a place where 
beings are appointed to originate, and to be educated through successive 
scenes, till passing over its utmost bounds into the immensity beyond, 
they there at length find themselves in the immediate presence of the 
Divinity. 



EXTRACTS FROM MR. FOSTER'S JOURNAL. 

Many of these passages will serve to illustrate the biography ; 
as they record expressions of personal feeling, incidents, and 
conversational remarks, relating to the period through which the 
narrative in this chapter extends. 

41. I aspire to be an intellectual painter, and I review nature's scenery 
80 often, to possess myself of colors. 

54. I wish a character as decisive as that of a lion or a tiger, and an 
impetus towards the important objects of my choice as forcible as theirs 
towards prey and hostility ; — wish to have an extensive atmosphere of 
consciousness ; a soul which can mingle with every element in every 
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fonn ; which, like an .^lian harp, arrests even the vagrant winds, and 
makes them music. 

120. The equanimity which a few persons preserve through the di- 
versities of prosperous and adverse life, reminds me of certain aquatic 
plants which spread their tops on the surface of the water, and with 
wonderful elasticity keep the surfisice still, if the water swells or if 
it falls. 

123. Adversity ! thou thistle of life, thou too art crowned ; first with 
a flower, then with down. 

205. A man of genius may sometimes suffer a miserable sterility ; 
but at other times he will feel himself the magician of thought. Lu- 
minous ideas will dart from the intellectual firmament, just as if the 
stars were falling around him ; sometimes he must think by mental 
moonlight, but sometimes his ideas reflect the solar splendors. 

207. Casual thoughts are sometimes of great value. One of these 
may prove the key to open for us a yet unknown apartment in the 
palace of truth, or a yet unexplored tract in the paradise of sentiment 
that environs it. 

209. When the majestic form of Truth approaches, it is easier for a 
disingenuous mind to start aside into a thicket till she is past, and then 
re-appearing say, " It was not Truth," than to meet her, and bow, and 
obey. 

210. When we withdraw from human intercourse into solitude, we 
are more peculiarly committed in the presence of the Divinity; yet 
some men retire into solitude to devise or perpetrate crimes. This is 
Hke a man going to meet and brave a lion in his own gloomy desert, in 
the very precincts of his dread abode. 

212. Time is the greatest of tyrants. As we go on towards age, he 
taxes our health, our limbs, our faculties, our strength, and our features. 

213. Youth is not like a new garment, which we can keep fresh and 
fair by wearing sparingly. Youth, while we have it, we must wear 
daily, and it vnll fast wear away. 

214. The retrospect on youth is too often like looking back on what 
was a fair and promising country ; but is now desolated by an over- 
whelming torrent, from which we have just escaped. 

215. Or it is like visiting the grave of a friend whom we had injured, 
and are precluded by his death from the possibility of making him an 
atonement. 

218. I am not observing^ I am only seeing : for the beam of my eye is 
not charged with thought. 

235. Characters formed in the routine of a court, like pebbles in a 
brook, are rounded into a smooth uniformity, in which the points and 
angles of virtuous singularity are lost. 

262. Sweet bird ! it is a tender and entrancing note, as if breathed by 
the angel of love ; rather the infinite spirit of love inspires thy bosom, 
and thou art right while thou singest to raise those innocent little eyes 
to heaven ! 
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263. Large masses of black cloud, following one another like a train 
of giants, in sullen silence, answering the azure smiles of heaven that 
gleam between, with a Vulcanian frown. 

264. Why was the Jewish dispensation so strange, so exterior, so 
inadequate ? Why ? Would that the end of the world were come to 
explain the proceedings of Providence during its continuance ! But I 
perceive multitudes around me, who know nothing of these doubts and 
wonderings. 

267. I have seen a man, a religious man, press his foot down repeat- 
edly on a small ant-hill, while a great number of the poor animals have 
been busy on it. / never did such a thing, never. Oh Providence ! 
how many poor insects of thine are exposed to be trodden to death in 
each path : are not all beings within thy care ? 

274. How many of these minds are there to whom scarcely any good 
can be done ? They have no excitability. You are attempting to kindle 
a fire of stones. You must leave them as you find them, in permanent 
mediocrity. You waste your time if you do not employ it on materials 
which you can actually modify, while such can be found. I find that 
most people arc made only for the common uses of life. 

278. I do not long for this powerful excitation as an instrument of 
vain-glory. It is not a thing which, ambition out of the way, would give 
me no disturbance. No ; it is essential to my enjoyment. It is the native 
impulse of my soul, and it must be gratified, or I shall be either extremely 
degraded, or extremely unhappy ; for I am unhappy in as far as I do not 
feel myself advancing toward true greatness. I feel myself like a large 
and powerful engine which has not sufficient water or fire to put it com- 
pletely in motion. 

279. Perhaps you may think that vanity betrays me into a flattering 
estimate of my capacity ; and perhaps it does ; but after having specu- 
lated on myself so long, I doubt whether speculation will now be able to 
detect the fallacy. It must be left to experiment. 

280. Here I am now, in health, in a field near C , musing on plans for 

futurity. What a question it is, " How — when — ^where — shall I die ?" 

285. (To the Deity.) Give me all that is necessary to make me, in 
the greatest practicable degree, happy and useful. I feel myself so re- 
mote from thee, thou grand Centre, and so torpid I It is as if those 
qualities were extinct in my soul which could make it susceptible of thy 
divine attraction. But oh ! thine energy can reach me even here. At- 
tract me, thou great being, within tlie sphere of thy glorious light ; atti:^t 
me within the view of thy throne ; attract me into the full emanation of 
thy mercies ; attract me within the sphere of thy sacred Spirit's most 
potent influences. 

I thank thee for the promise and the prospect of an endless life ; I hope 
to enjoy it amid the " eternal splendors" of thy presence, O Jehovah ! 
I thank thee for this introductory stage, so remarkably separated by that 
thick-shaded frontier of death, which I see yonder, from the amplitude 
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of existence. But oh ! how shall I occupy the space of this stage, so as 
most absolutely to achieve its capital purpose, — so as to take possession 
of what in Heaven's judgment is its utmost value. Oh do thou seize my 
existence at its present point, and henceforward guide and model it thy- 
self! Images of excellence, of happiness, of real greatness, often appear 
to me, and look at me with an aspect inexpressibly ardent and emphatic. 
Monitors ! why do you accuse me ? whither would you lead me ? Yes, 
I will follow them, and try what is that scene to which they invite me. 
Oh my Father ! give me thy strength ; inspire, conduct, and crown, one 
of the unworthiest of all thy sons ! 

286. My life has been a stream spread into listless diffusion, but ere 
long it must assume a defined channel, and a quickened motion. I wait 
to see the valley through which it is to flow ; will it be gentle, or rugged 
and tremendous ? 

291. I have been reading some of Milton's amazing descriptions of 
spirits, of their manner of life, their powers, their boundless liberty, and 
the scenes which they inhabit or traverse ; and my wonted enthusiasm 
kindled high. I almost wished for death ; and wondered with great ad- 
miration what that life, and what those strange regions really are, into 
which death will turn the spirit free ! I cannot wonder, and I can easily 
pardon, that this intense and sublime curiosity has sometimes demolished 
the corporeal prison, by flinging it from a precipice, or into the sea. 
Milton's description of Uriel and the Sun revived the idea which I have 
before indulged as an imagination of sublime luxury, of committing my- 
self to the liquid element (supposing some part of the sun a liquid lire), 
of rising on its swells, flashing amidst its surges, darting upwards a 
thousand leagues on the spiry point of a flame, and then falling again 
fearless into the fervent ocean. O ! what is it to be dead ; what is it to 
shoot into the expansion, and kindle into the ardors of eternity ; what is 
it to associate with resplendent angels ! 

292. This soul either shall govern this body, or shall quit it. 

293. How much I regret to see so generally abandoned to tlie weeds 
of vanity that fertile and vigorous space of life, in which might he planted 
the oaks and fruit-trees of cnUghtened principle and virtuous habit, 
which growing up, would yield to old age an enjoyment, a glory, and a 
shade ! 

297. I hold myself a sacrifice, a victim, consecrated and offered up on 
the great altar of the kingdom of Christ, as one of the human fruits of 
his kingdom, offered by him, the great High Priest, to the God of all. 

300. All pleasure must be bought at the price of pain : the difference 
between false pleasure and true is just this — for the truef the price is 
paid before you enjoy it — for the false, after you enjoy it. 

301. Ego. There is a want of continuity in your social character. 
You seem broken into fragments. H. Well, I sparkle in fragments. 
Ego. But how much better to shine whole, like a mirror ? 

302. Infidels assume, in subjects which from their magnitude neces- 
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sarily stretch away into mystery, to pronounce whatever can, or oaimot 
be. They seem to say, " We stand on an eminence sufficient to 0000^ 
mand a vision of all things ; therefore whatever we cannot see does not 
exist." 

303. (Poicer of bad habit.) I know from experience that habit can, 
in direct opposition to every conviction of the mind, and but little aided 
by the elements of temptation (such as present pleasure, &c.), induce a 
repetition of the most unworthy actions. The mind is weak where it 
has once given way. It is long before a principle restored can become 
as firm as one that has never been moved. It is as in the case of a 
mound of a reservoir ; if this mound has in one place been broken, what- 
ever care has been taken to make the repaired part as strong as possible, 
the probability is that if it give way again, it will be in thai pUice, 

304. (Spoken of a remarkable instance of moral insensibility in the 
approach of death.) ** It is an occultation of mind which nothing bat 
death can illuminate." 

307. One has sometimes continued in a foolish company, for the sake 
of maintaining a virtuous hostility in favor of wisdom ; as the Jordan is 
said to force a current quite through the Dead Sea. 

308. There is not on earth a more capricious, acconunodating, or 
abused thing than conscience. It would be very possible to exhibit a 
curious classification of consciences in genera and species. What copi- 
ous matter for speculation among the varieties of — lawyer's conscience 
— cleric conscience — lay conscience — lord's conscience — peasant's conr 
science— hermit's conscience — tradesman's conscience — philosopher's 
conscience — Christian's conscience — conscience of reason— conscience 
of faith — healthy man's conscience — sick man's conscience — ^ingenious 
conscience — simple conscience, &.C., &.C., &.C., &.c. 

309. (Suggested by that passage, " Ye have not yet resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin.^^) 

There was once an age, when it had been most unfortunate to be a 
bad man ; the good ones were so formidably active and courageous. 
There were a class of men whose profession was martial benevolence. 
They lived but for the annihilation of wrongs ; to defend innocence ; to 
dwell in tempests, that goodness might dwell in peace ; to deliver the 
oppressed and captives, and to dash the tyrant down. Woe then to the 
castles of proud wickedness, to magicians, robbers, giants, dragons ; for 
the wandering heroes vowed their destruction . This famous age is gone ! 
But in every age it has been deemed honorable to wage war against the 
mischievous things and mischievous beings that have infested the earth. 
" Gallant and heroic world," we are inclined to exclaim, while we con- 
template the mighty resistance made to invading armies, elements, or 
plagues ; or the spirited persecution that has been carried on against 
robbers, pirates, monsters, serpents, and wild beasts. Yes, tigers, 
wolves, hysnas, have been pursued to death. The avenging spirit has 
hunted the timid thief, and even condescended to crush each poor reptile 
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that has been deemed ofifensive. But — ^ The world of fools," we cry, 
while we consider that SIN, the hideous parent of all evils, and for ever 
multiplying her brood of monsters over the world, is quietly, or even 
complacentlyj allowed here to inhabit and to ravage. Where are the 
heroes " who resist unto blood, striving against sin ?" Should we weep 
or laugh at the foolishness of mankind, childishly spending their indigna- 
tion and force against petty evils, and maintaining a friendly peace with 
the fell and mighty principle of Destruction ? It is just as if men of 
professed courage, employed to go and find and destroy a tiger or a 
crocodile that has spread alarm or havoc, on being asked at their return, 
" Have you done the deed ?" should reply, " We have not indeed des- 
troyed the tiger or crocodile, but yet we have acted heroically ; we have 
achieved something great; we have killed a wasp." Or like men 
engaged to exterminate a den of murderers, who being asked at their 
return, " Have you accomplished the vengeance ?" should say, " We 
have not destroyed any of the murderers ; we did not deem it worth 
while to attempt it ; but, irc have lamed one of their dcgs." 

311. (Said of a narrow-minded religionist.) Mr. T. sees religion not 
as a sphere^ but as a line ; and it is the identical line in which lie is 
moving. He is like an African buffalo — sees rightforward, but nothing 
on the right hand or the left. He would not perceive a legion of angels 
or of devils at the distance of ten yards on the one side or the other. 

312. (Spoken in defence of the theory which assigns Utility as the 
foundation of all moral principles, and justifies, on some extraordinary 
occasions, the violation of specific moral rules, in order to preserve this 
general object inviolate.) 

Behold, on that eminence, the temple of utility, — let us approach and 
enter. " I see no open, regular road thither." " True, on this side there 
is no regular approach ; but we cannot gain the other side, and there is 
a most urgent reason for us to come up to the holy edifice. What then ? 
let us open for ourselves a way ; let us cut through the tangled fence ; 
let us sacrifice a beautiful shrub, or even a fruit-tree, to clear ourselves 
a path, rather than lose for ever an inestimable advantage. 

" But granting your principle to be abstractly just, there is this serious 
objection. The right application of it in cases of real life will depend 
on delicate conscience and enlightened calculation. It is needless to 
remark how few of mankind are thus qualified." " It is very true, and 
whoever may assume this occasional dispensation from the literal pre- 
scriptions of moral law, it belongs exclusively to the men of refined, dis- 
interested virtue and clear thought, — ^the very men who beyond all others 
will be anxiously cautious in using the license, and will regret the 
necessity of using it all. Illustrate by a parallel case. You know two 
ways to a certain town at a considerable distance ; the one is what you 
call * the hinges high road ' — it is broad, plain, and obvious ; no man can 
lose his way ; but this road is rather circuitous, and makes the walk 
long. The other way is shorter, but it is a very slight, almost unknown 
9 
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tract ; it passes tlirough the intricacies of a solitary forest, and by some 
very dangerous spots. Two persons inquire of you the ^vay to this 
town. The first is a child. You instantly direct liim to go the plain 
great road, witliout so much as intimating that there is any other or 
shorter way. The otlier person is a man ; a man of sense, with * his 
eyes about him ;' you say to him, ' I commonly direct travellers to keep 
tlie great road, as the most certain and safe, tliough tedious ; but I think 
such a man as you might venture a shorter path. Observe me carefully ; 
having walked such a distance along the side of the hill yonder, you 
must turn to the right, just by an immensely large oak ; then wind 
through the thick shade, by a path you will perceive if you observe 
attentively, till you come suddenly to the edge of a great precipice ; pass 
carefully along the edge of it till you descend into a glen ; there you 
will observe an old wooden bridge across a deep water, a little below a 
cataract, the sound of which will seem to make the bridge tremble as 
you pass ; but it trembles because it is crazy ; be careful, therefore, to 
step softly. You must tlien pass by the ruins of an abbey, and advance 
forward over a tract of rough ground till you come, &c., &c., &c., &c.' 
Thus in morals I mean to assert that in some rare instances the path of 
duty may lie in a more direct line to its grand object, tlian by the letter 
of specific laws ; but that perhaps only the eminently conscientious and 
intelligent few are competent to judge when this exception takes place, 
and how to dispose of it properly. * This is a curious kind of prerqgalite 
in morals in favor of your illumint s.' I cannot help it. I know that my 
principle, like every other grand principle, may be perverted to a fatal 
consequence, yet I cannot relinquish it ; for if it should ever happen (and 
the case has happened) that the letter of a moral law, owing to some 
extraordinary concurrence of circumstances, should stand in evident 
opposition to tliat grand utility, for the promotion of which all moral roles 
were appointed by the supreme Governor, it cannot be a question which 
ought to be sacrificed." 

313. Their courtship was carried on in poetry. Alas ! many an 
enamored pair have courted in poetry, and after marriage, lived in prose, 

314. I know no mortification so severe as that which accompanies the 
evinced inefficacy, in one's own conduct, of a virtuous conviction so 
decisive tliat it can receive no additional cogency from the resources of 
either tlie judgment or the heart. 

316. We have such an habitual persuasion of the general depravity 
of human nature, that in falfing among strangers we always reckon on 
their being irreligious, till we discover some specific indication of the 
contrary. 

319. After considering the effect which has been produced by the Iliad 
of Homer, I am compelled to regard it with the same sentiment as I 
should a knife of beautiful workmanship, which had been the instrument 
used in murdering an innocent family. Recollect as one instance, its 
influence on Alexander, and through him on the world. 
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320. Polished steel will not shine in the dark ; no more can reason^ 
however refined, shine eflScaciously, but as it reflects the light of divine 
truth — shed from heaven. 

321. We are as to the grand system and series of God's government, 
like a man, who, confined in a dark room, should observe, through a 
chink of the wall, some large animal passing by ; — he sees but an ex- 
tremely narrow strip of the object at once as it moves by, and is utterly 
unable to form an idea of the size, proportions, or shape of it. 

323. How dangerous to defer those momentous reformations which 
conscience is solemnly preaching to the heart! If they are neglected, 
the difiiculty and indisposition are increasing every month. The mind 
is receding, degree after degree, from the warm and hopeful zone ; till, 
at last, it will enter the arctic circle, and become fixed in relentless and 
eternal ice ! 

323.* I have sometimes thought, if the sun were an intelligence^ he 
would be horribly incensed at the world he is appointed to enlighten ; 
such a tale of ages, exhibiting a tiresome repetition of stupidity, foUies, 
and crimes. 

324. " Nothing new under the sun." I compare life to a little wilder- 
ness, surrounded by a high dead wall. Within this space we muse and 
walk in quest of the new and the happy, forgetting the insuperable hmit, 
till, with surprise, we find ourselves stopped by the dead wall ; we turn 
away, and muse and walk again, till, on another side, we find ourselves 
close against tlie dead wall. Whichever way we turn — still the same. 

326. Exquisitely curious appearance of the moonshine on the rippled 
surface of a broad river (Thames), like an infinite multitude of Uttle 
fiery gems moving and sparkling through endless confusion ; or like bril- 
liant insects sporting, all intermingled and never tired or reposing, the 
most vivid frisks. At a great distance the appearance is lost in an indis- 
tinct, diffused light ; but they are there as busy as they are here. How 
busy activity can go on in the other regions of the earth, or another part 
of the town, without knowing or caring whether it is so here or not. 

328. Regret that interesting ideas and feelings are the comets of the 
mind ; they transit off. Qw. What mode of making them fixed stars, 
and thus the mind a firmament always resplendent ? 

330. Argument from miracles for the truth of the Christian doctrines. 
Surely it is fair to believe that those who received from heaven superhu- 
man power, received likewise superhuman wisdom. Having rung the 
great bell of the universe, the sermon to follow must be extraordinary. 

331. I stoutly maintained in a company lately, that the English are the 
most barbarous people in the world. I cited a number of prominent facts ; 
among others, that bull-bailing was lately defended and sanctioned in the 
grand talisman of the national humanity and virtue — ^the Parliament. 

349. Met a number of men one after another. My urbanity was not 
up to the point of saying " Good morning," till I had passed the last of 
them, who had nothing to attract civility more than the others, except 
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his being the last. If a Frenchman and an Englishman were shown a 
dozen persons, and under the necessity of choosing one of them to talk 
an hour with, the Frenchman would choose the first in the row, and the 
Englishman the last. 

361. Poor horse! to draw both your load and your driver: so it is;— 
those that have power to impose burdens, have power and will to impose 
their vile selves in addition. En passant, reflections here ; — ^how dilu- 
ent is this one fact to me and to the horse I this moment looked at; 1 
think — the horse feels ; I am turning a sentence, the horse pants in suf- 
fering ; how languid a feeling is that of 83rmpathy ! Nothing mortifies 
me more than that defect of the vitality of sympathy, with which I am 
for ever compelled to tax myself. 

363. (Little bird in a tree.) Bird, 'tis pity such a delicious note should 
be silenced by winter, death, and above all by annihilation. I do not, and 
I cannot believe that all these little spirits of melody are but the snuff of 
the grand taper of life, the mere vapor of existence to vanish for ever. 

366. Many images are called up in the mind by moral analogies which 
were not recognized before, i. e. were not noticed with a distinct thought 

364. If a stranger on the road is anxious to have you for a companion, 
it is commonly a proof that his company is not worth having. 

370. How much a traveller's attention is commonly engrossed by the 
works of art, houses, carriages, &.c. ; and how little is it directed to the 
endless varieties of nature. 

371. An old stump of an oak, with a few young shoots on its ahnoet 
bare top. Analogy : Youthful follies growing on old age. 

372. A still pool amid a most barren heath, shining resplendently in 
the morning sunshine. Analogy : Talents accompanied with moral bar- 
renness, i. e. indolence or depravity. 

379. No scheme so mortifying as that which employs large means to 
accomplish little ends. Let your system be magnitude of end with the 
utmost economy of means.* 

382. I want to extract and absorb into my soul the sublime mysti- 
cism that pervades all nature, but I cannot. I look on all the vast scene 
as I should on a column sculptured with ancient hierogljrphics, saying, 
" There is significance there," and despairing to read. At every turn it 
is as if I met a ghost of solemn, mysterious and undefinable aspect ; but 
while I attempt to arrest it, to ask it the veiled secrets of the world, it 
vanishes. The world is to me what a beautiful deaf and dumb woman 



* " It (the Bible Society) possesses every characteristic of the work of 
God, in which the simplest means are made to produce the greatest effects; 
where there is the utmost economy in the contrivance, and the greatest 
splendor and magnificence in the design. The imbecility of man appears 
in the littleness of his ends, which he accomplishes for the most part by 
complicated and laborious operations. Omnipotence, on the contrary, 
places opulence in the end and parsimony in the means.'* — ^Haujj Worlif 
vol. iv., p. 383. 
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wonld be ; I can see the fair features, but there is not language to send 
forth and impart to me the element of soul. 

383. Fancy makes vitality where it does not find it ; to it all things 
are aiive. On this unfrequented walk even the dry leaf that is stirred 
by a slight breath of air across the path, seems for a moment to have its 
little life and its tiny purpose. 

334. There is an argumentative way, not only of discussing to ascer* 
tain truth, but also of enforcing acknowledged and familiar truth. — Bax- 
ter — ^Law. 

385. Let a man compare with each other, and also bring to the ab- 
stract scale, the sentiment which follows the performance of a kind action 
and that which follows a vindictive triumph ; still more if the good was 
done in return for evil. How much pleasure then will that man ensure, 
— ^yes, what a vast share of it ! whose deliberate system it is, thcU his 
every action and speech shall be beneficent ! 

392. Most remarkable appearance of a field full of oaks cut down, 
disbarked and embrowned by time. Grave me forcibly the idea of an 
assemblage of giant monsters ; or of the skeletons of a giants' field of 
battle. 

393. Some one spoke of altering and modernizing the style of one of 
the most eloquent writers of the last century. [F.] " You cannot alter 
his diction ; it is not an artificial fold which may be taken ofT, and an- 
other superinduced on the mass of his thoughts. His language is iden- 
tical with his thought ; the thought lives through every article of it. If 
you cut, you wound. His diction is not the clothing of his sentiments, 
— it is the skin ; and to alter the language would be to flay the senti- 
ments alive." 

394. Of all the kinds of writing and discourse, that appears to me in- 
comparably the best, which is distinguished by grand masses, and promi- 
nent bulks ; which stand out in magnitude from the tame ground work, 
and impel the mind by a succession of separate strong impulses, rather 
than a continuity of equable sentiment. One has read and heard very 
sensible discourses, which resembled a plain, handsome brick wall, — all 
looks very well, 'tis regularly built, high, &.C., but 'tis all alike ; it is flat ; 
you go on and on, and notice no one part more than another ; each indivi- 
dual brick is nothing, and you pass along, and soon forget utterly the wall 
itself. Give me, on the contrary, a style of writing and discourse that 
shall resemble a wall that has the striking irregularity of pilasters, pic- 
tures, niches, and statues. 

396. Mr. T.'s discourse is good but attenuated : he has a clue of thread 
of gold in his hand, and he unwinds for you ell after ell ; but give me 
the man who will throw the clue at me at once, and let me unwind it ; 
and then show in his hand another ready to follow. 

396. There is a great deficiency of what may be called conclusive 
writing and speaking. How seldom we feel at the end of the paragraph 
or discourse that something is settled and done / It lets our habit of think- 
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ing and feeling just he as it was. It rather carries on a parallel to the 
line of the mind, at a peaceful distance, than fires down a tangent to 
pmite across it. We are not compelled to say with ourselves emphati- 
cally, "Yes, it is so! it must be so; that is decided to all eternity!** 
The subject in question is still left afloat, and you find in your mind no 
new impulse to action, and no clearer view of the end at which your 
action should aim. I want the speaker or writer ever and anon, as he 
ends a series of paragraphs, to settle some point irrevocably with a vigor' 
ous knock of persuasive decision, like an auctioneer, who with a rap of 
his hammer says, " There ! that's yours ; I've done with it ; now for 
the next " 

397. " I know as well as you the folly of wandering for ever among 
the abstractions of philosophy, while truth's business and ours is with 
the real world. I am endeavoring to learn truth from observations on 
facts. I am trying to take ofT the hide of the actual world, but it must 
be curried by philosophy, you will grant me, to be made fit for all tho 
useful purposes." 

402. How little of our knowledge of mankind is derived from inteth 
tional accurate observation. Most of it has, unsought, found its way 
into the mind from the continual presentations of the objects to our un- 
thinking view. It is a knowledge of sensation more than of reflection. 
Such knowledge is vague and superficial. There is no science of human 
nature in it. It is rather a habit of feeling than an act of intellect. It 
perceives obvious, palpable peculiarities ; but nice distinctions, delicate 
shades, are invisible to it. A philosopher will study all men with as 
accurate observation as he would some individual on whose dispositions, 
opinions, or whims, he believed his fate to depend. 

406. Lanthorn in a dark night — interesting appearance of the teno- 
brious glimmer it throws on the nearest shrubs and trees ; and of the 
thick darkness that seems to lurk and frown close behind. 

407. It would be interesting to look back on all the past of one's life, 
to see how many, and count how many, vivid little points of recollection 
still twinkle through its shade. My mind just now caught sight of one 
of these stars of retrospect, at the distance of sixteen or seventeen years. 
It was my once (in a summer evening, the sun not set) lying on my 
back on the grass, and holding a small earthen vessel, out of which I 
had just sipped my evening milk, between my face and the sky, in such 
a way that a few of the soft rays glanced on my eyes, and seemed to 
form a little living circle of lustre, round an eyelet hole, through which 
I fancied visions of entrancing beauty. 

408. Burke's sentences are pointed at the end, — ^instinct with pungent 
sense to the last syllable. They are like a charioteer's whip, which not 
only has a long and efiective lash, but cracks, and inflicts a still smarter 
sensation at the end. They are Hke some serpents of which I have 
heard it vulgarly said, their life is the fiercest in the tail. 

410. I have often noticed the process in my mind, when in the 
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of a journey or day, I have set myself to observe whatever should fall 
within my sphere. For some time at first I can do no more than take 
an account of bare facts ; as, there is a house ; there a man ; there a 
tree ; such a speech uttered ; such an incident happens, &.c., &c. After 
some time, however, a larger enginery begins to work ; I feel more than 
a simple perception of objects ; they become environed with an atmo- 
sphere, and shed forth an emanation. They come accompanied with 
trains of images, moral analogies, and a wide diffused, vitalized, and 
indefinable kind of sentimentalism. Generally, if one can compel the 
mind to the labor of the first part of the process, the interesting sequel will 
soon follow. After one has passed a few hours in this element of reve- 
lation, which presents this old world like a new vision all around, one is 
ashamed of so many hundred walks and days which have been vacant of 
observation and reflection. 

416. (Of an extremely depraved child.) " I never saw so much 
essence of Devil put in so small a vessel." 

417. How large a portion of the material that books are made of, is 
destitute of any peculiar distinction. " It has," as Pope said of women, 
just " no character at all." An accumulation of sentences and pages of 
vulgar truisms and candle-light sense, which any one was competent to 
write, and which no one is interested in reading, or cares to remember, 
or could remember if he cared. This is the common of literature— of 
space wide enough, of indifferent production, and open to all. The pages 
of some authors, on the contrary, give one the idea of enclosed gardens 
and orchards, and one says, " Ha ! that is the man's own." 

418. I have oft^n contended that attachments between friends and 
lovers cannot be secured strong, and perpetually augmenting, except by 
the intervention of some interest which is not personal, but which is 
common to them both, and towards which their attentions and passions 
are directed with still more animation than even towards each other. If 
the whole attention is to be directed, and the whole sentimentalism of the 
heart concentrated on each other ; if it is'^to be an unvaried, " Howards you, 
and you towards me," as if each were to the other, not an ally or com- 
panion joined to pursue happiness, but the very end and object — happi- 
ness itself ; if it is the circumstance of reciprocation itself, and not what 
is reciprocated, that is to supply perennial interest to affection ; if it is to 
be mind still reflecting back the gaze of mind, and reflecting it again, 
cherub towards cherub, as on the ark, and no luminary or glory between 
them to supply beams and warmth to both, — I foresee that the hope will 
disappoint, the plan will fail. Affection, on these terms, will be reduced 
to the condition of a famishing animaPs stomach, the opposite sides of 
which, for want of pabulum introduced, meet and digest, and consume 
each other. Attachment must bum in oxygen, or it will go out ; and, 
by oxygen, I mean a mutual admiration and pursuit of virtue, improve- 
ment, utility, the pleasures of taste, or some other interesting concern, 
which shall be the element of their commerce, and make them love each 
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Other not only/(;r each other, but as devotees to some third object which 
they both adore. The affections of the soul will feel a dissatis&ctioii 
and a recoil if, as they go forth, they are entirely intercepted and 
stopped by any object that is not ideal ; they wish rather to be like raya 
of light glancing on the side of an object, and then sloping and passing 
away ; they wish the power of elongation, through a series of interest- 
ing points, on towards infinity. 

Reading lately some of Newton's Letters to his wife^ I wondered at the 
. phenomenon of so warm and long protracted an afifection, or rather 
passion, with so little of this oxygen ; no literature, no romancings of 
fancy, no excursions over the creation, no moral discussions, no character- 
criticism, no plans of improvement, no analysing of each other's qualities 
and defects ; no, all mere / and youj you and L A measure of piety 
indeed there is ; but without any variety or specific thought 

Human society is a vast circle of beings on a plain, in the midst of 
which stands the shrine of goodness and happiness, inviting all to 
approach ; now the attached pairs in this circle should not be continually 
looking on each other, but should turn their faces very often toward this 
central object, and as they advance, they will, like radii from the circum- 
ference to the centre, continually become closer to each other, as they 
approximate to their mutual and ultimate object. 

420. " I still less and less like the wealthy part of your circle (H-'s). 
It appears to me, that the main body of principle is merged. As to reli- 
gion, sir, they are in a religious diving-bell ; religion is not circumam- 
bient, but a little is conveyed down into the worldly depth, where they 
breathe by a sort of artificial inlei — a tube." 

421. Melancholy musings in the direction of fatalism. One seems to 
see all how it is to be^ slb tjo one's friends, as to one's self. Unfortunate 
habits have been formed, and threaten to reign till death. Instruction, 
truth, just reach the heart to fall inefficacious. One augurs the sequel 
from the first part ; as in a common-place novel, one can see from the 
first chapter what is to happen forward to the close. 

422. The importance and necessity of a ruling passion — ^i. e., some 
grand object, the view of which kindles all the ardor the soul is capable 
of, to attain or accomplish it — ^possibility of creating a ruling passion 
asserted. 

423. A reflection that never occurs without the bitterest pain ; one 
longs for aflection — for an object to love devotedly, — for an interesting 
friend to associate and commune with — meanwhile the Deity offers 
his friendship and communion, and is refused, or forgotten ! ! ! There 
are, too, the sages of all ages — there is Moses, Daniel, Elijah ; and you 
complain of want of society ! ! ! 

424. The whole system of life goes on this principle of selling one's 
self : then the question of estimates should for ever recur — ^ my time 
for this .?"— " and this V 

426. Idea partly serious, partly comic, of formally judging myael^ 
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sentencing, and then hanging myself ; the thousand faults that still at- 
tach to me might almost tempt to this. 

427. (Ruling passion again.) Necessity of pursuing some grand 
purpose of existence as a sportsman does a fox — at all hazards, over 
hill and dale and brook ; through wood and brake, and everything and 
everywhere, unless it go into the earth, or into the clouds ; — and here, too, 
our moral chase shall follow ; for the body shall enter the dust — the stjul 
ascend! 

428. (Fragment of a letter, never sent.) My dear Sir, I consider 
each of us as having nearly described a semicircle of life since J saw 
you last, and it is with great pleasure I anticipate the completing of the 
circle in meeting you again in little more than a week. It would be 
amusing for each to exhibit memoirs of the incidents and of the course. 
I was lately considering what would be the effect of a law obliging each 
persoQ to present, at appointed periods, a history of his life during the 
interval, to a kind of morality Court authorized to investigate, censure, 
and reward. I was considering how, in that case, J should dispose of, 
and where I should conceal, a considerable quantity of Uie materials 
which ought to be exhibited in my history, or, if I could not concoal 
them, in what specious language it would be possible to describe them, 
so as to obtain the tolerance of this high and venerable court. I con- 
eluded that the best expedient would be, to gei myself appointed one of 
the judges. 

What a delightful thing it would be, to be able honestly at all times to 
approve one's self entirely ! I have sometimes passed through a series 
of deep and wondering reflection, beginning from myself, and extending 
over and around that vast mass of human existence I have been obscr\'- 
ing ; when at last the thought, that an invisible and omniscient Power 
is all the while taking all these things that I look at, or hear, or do, into 
his estimate, expanded as it were in the heavens, an ample counterpart 
to this world of active character below ; — when this thought has light- 
ened from the sky, it has struck as a thought of alarm ; it has even 
sometimes appeared witli the aspect of a new thought, announcing a 
truth not known, or not felt before. I have finished the reflections by 
determining, that as there really is an estimate above, co-extending witli 
the advance of life below, a wise man will, to the end of time, associate 
the thought of that estimate with every act of that life. I hope hence- 
forth to live incessantly under the influence of this thought ; and then I 
should neither care to be a judge in the court I have supposed, nor be at 
all afraid to present myself at its bar. 

431. Told that Fawcett concluded a charity sermon by saying, " When 
I look at the objects of this charity, I feel I cannot say too much ; when 
I look at this assembly, I feel I cannot say too little." On hearing this 
I exclaimed, " Excellent ! artful ! eloquent !" but question, Is that artful, 
or will it be effectual, the policy of which is so instantaneously seen 
through ? 
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434. (In the vestry of Battersca meeting, during evening service.) 
Most emphatic fooling of my individuality — my insulated existence — 
except that close and interminable connexion, from the very necessity of 
existence, with the Deity. To the continent of Human Nature, I am a 
small island near its coast; to the Divine Existence I am a small 
penhuiula. 

435. How impotent often is the pain of guilt as a stimulant to amend- 
ment. Instance myself just now, in regard to letters I ought to have 
written long ago. 

436. ^ly oflbrts to enter into possession of the vast world of moral 
and metaphysical truth, are like those of a mouse attempting to gnaw 
through the door of a granary. 

439. Throw (in a journey between Bristol and Cheddar) some large 
stones down a rleop old pit, with apparently a great depth of water at 
the bottom, a dark, sullen glimmer of which the eye occasionally caught. 
I felt almost a sliuddering sensation at the gloomy and furious sound of 
the water, in the impetuous commotion caused by these stones. Strongly 
imagined how it would be for myself to fall down. 

440. Entered a large cavern, sloj)ing down very steep, where a great 
number of human bones have been found. Saw a considerable quantity 
of them myself. This cavern was itself but lately found. It was broken 
into by digging away the rock. No conjecture how or when these bones 
came there. 

445. From what principle in human nature is it that if a child is in- 
clined to cry — I do not mean a very young child — one of the readiest 
methods of prevention is to affect to whimj)er yourself? 

447. Mr. II. and I looked a considerable time with much curiosity 
and gratification in one of the irregularly cut pendant glasses of a lustre 
in which we saw the same beautiful display of colored tints and bril- 
liancies as in the prism, only more irregular and variegated. It was not 
the glass toy we for a' moment thought about, but the strange and beau- 
tiful vision, and those laws of nature that could produce it. A young 
lady present, of polished and expensive education, large fortune, and 
fond of personal and furniture ornaments, expressed sincerely her won- 
der at our childish fancy in finding anything to please us in such an 
object ; and said she would reserve the first thing of this kind she should 
meet with, if no other children claimed it, for one of us. I did not fail 
to obser\'e the circumstance, as supplying another instance, in addition 
to the ten thousand one has met with before, of persons who never saw 
the world around them, who are strangers to all its witcheries of beauty, 
and who, at the same time, indulge a ridiculous passion for the petty 
productions of art subserving vanity. 

448. " How gloomy that range of lamps looks (at some distance along 
the border of a common) — how dark it is all around them." Yes, like 
the lights that are disclosed to us from the other world, which simply 
teU us, that there in the solemn distance, where they bum encircled 
ynth darkness, that world is, but shed no light on the region. 
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449. Interesting conversation with Mr. S. on education. Astonish* 
ment and grief at the folly, especially in times like the present, of those 
parents who totally forget, in the formation of their children's hahits, to in- 
spire that vigorous independence which acknowledges the smallest possible 
number of wants, and so avoids or triumphs over the negation of a thou- 
sand indulgences, by always having been taught and accustomed to do 
without them. " How many things," said Socrates, " I do not want.'* 

450. How precious a thing is youthful energy ; if only it could be 
preserved entirely englobed as it were within the bosom of the young 
adventurer, till he can come and offer it forth a sacred emanation in yon- 
der temple of truth and virtue ; but, alas ! all along as he goes toward 
it, he advances through an avenue, formed by a long line of tempters 
and demons on each side, all prompt to touch him with their conductors, 
and draw this divine electric element, with which he is charged, away ! 

451. Children's ball, — a detestable vanity. Mamma solicitously busy 
for several weeks previously, with all the assistance too of milliners 
and tasteful friends, with lengthened dissertations, for the sole purpose of 
equipping two or three children to appear in one of these miserable 
exhibitions. Tlie whole business seems a contrivance, expressly in- 
tended to concentrate to a focus of preternatural heat and stimulus every 
vanity and frivolity of the time, in order to blast for ever the simplicity 
of the little souls, and kindle their vain propensities into a thousand times 
the force that mere nature could ever have supplied. 

453. Sesostris, Semiramis, Ninus, &.c. These mighty names remain 
now only as small points, emerging a little above that ocean under which 
all their actions are buried. We can just descry, by the dying glim- 
mer of ancient history, that that ocean is of blood ! 

454. In books one takes up occasionally, one finds a consolation for 
the impossibility of reading many books, by seeing how many might 
have been spared. How little that is new or striking in the great 
department of religion, morals, and sentiment ! Might not all the 
sermon-books, for instance, in the English language, after the excep- 
tion of three or four dozen volumes, be committed to the fire without any 
cause of regret ? 

455. Few have been sufficiently sensible of the importance of tliat 
economy in reading which selects, almost exclusively, the very first order 
of books. Why should a man, except for some special reason, read a 
very inferior book, at the very time that he might be reading one of the 
highest order ? 

456. Desideratum. A comprehensive estimate of the real effect pro- 
duced by preaching, 

459. Very advantageous exercise to incite attentive observation and 
sharpen the discriminating feculty, to compel one's self to sketch tlie 
character of each person one knows. 

460. What given force beyond, for instance, what my mind can infuse 
into argoment, illustration, and persuasion, would be requisite to make 
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religious sentiments impinge so powerfully on the mind of S , as to 

nick fast on it ; or convictions respecting the subject of amusements on 

the minds of B and W ? There is a degree somewhere in the 

scale, I suppose, that would ; but probably that degree would be a strain 
of eloquence impossible to less than an angel. 

464. Struck, in two instances, with the immense importance, to a man 
of sense, of obtaining a conversational predominance^ in order to be of 
any use in any comixiny exceeding the smallest number. Example, W, 
Frend. 

465. An opponent maintained that I ought to contribute to the execu- 
tion of ever}' law of tlie stale I live in, even though I disapprove some of 
those laws in my private judgment. Denied. How can such obligation 
come ? It is confessed, in the first instance, that in general my own 
judgment and conscience form tlie supreme law. Then, if one man 
assumes to interfere with the dictates of my own mind, and enjoins me a 
course of action opposite to my convictions, I spurn the assumption. 
But so I do likewise if two men thus dictate in opposition to my moral 
sense. If three men do this, I do still the same. If five hundred, if a 
thousand, if ten thousand, I still do the same, and deem that duty binds 
me to do so. I ask these. What is this thing you call a state 1 what is 
that moral authority assumed by it over my conscience, if it merely con- 
sists of these same men whom individually, and in the accumulation of an 
indefinite number, I have already refused to obey ? 

468. Zealously asserted the rational soul, and future existence of 
brutes. Their souls made of the worse end of the celestial manufacture 
of mind, which was not quite fine enough to make into men. Various 
strong facts cited to prove that they, at least some of them, possess what 
we strictly mean by mind, reason, &.c. 

471. All political institutions will probably, from whatever cause, tend 
to become worse by time. If a system were now formed, that should 
meet all the pliilosopher's and the philanthropist's wishes, it would 
still have the same tendency ; only I do hope that henceforward to the 
end of time, men's minds will be intensely awake to the nature and 
operation of their institutions ; so that after a new era shall commence, 
governments shall not slide into depravity without being keenly watched, 
nor be watched without the sense and spirit to arrest their deterioration. 

472. It is a most amazing thing that young people never consider they 
shall grow old. I would, to young women especially, renew the monition 
of this anticipation every hour of every day. I wish we could make all 
the cryers, watchmen, ballad-singers, and even parrots, repeat to them 
continually, " You will be an old woman — ^you will — " " and you."-^ 
Then, if they have left themselves to depend, almost entirely, as most of 
them do, on exterior and casual accommodations, they will be wretchedly 
neglected. No beaux will then draw a chair close to them, and sweetly 
simper, and whisper that the bowers of paradise did not afiS>rd so delight- 
ful a place. 
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474. ^ Paid the debt of nature." No ; it is not paying a debt — it is 
rather like bringing a note to a bank to obtain solid gold in exchange for 
it. In this case you bring this cumbrous body, which is nothing worth, 
and which you could not wish to retain long ; you lay it down, and 
receive for it from the eternal treasures — ^liberty, victory, knowledge, 
rapture. 

477. Against amusements, defended on the plea of necessary relaxa- 
tion. I maintain that excitement is excitability too. An animated, 
afiecting interest, supplies to the mind more than it consumes. The furtlicr 
a man advances in the ardor that belongs to a noble employment and 
object, the more mightily he lives. Other men will perhaps advance with 
him to a certain point, and there they stop— he goes on ; now the ratio 
of his progress and his animation is comparably greater on that far- 
advanced ground beyond where they left him, than within an equal space 
in the earlier part of the course. The mind inspired with this enthusiasm 
asserts its grandeur. It expands toward eternity, anticipative of its des- 
tiny. It lives, as Alonzo says, not by the vulgar calculation of months 
and years, but along the progression of sublime attainment, and amid the 
flames of an ardor which whirls it like a comet towards the sun. 

Would you be a stranger to this energy of soul — or, feeling !t^. would 
you prostitute it to seek a poor factitious interest in systematic trifling? 

479. Theology and philosophy have been entirely separated by most 
divines, and some liave attempted an awkward association of them ; they 
joined them without producing unity or union. All the emanations of 
both ought to converge to one focus ; and thence, combined and identified, 
dart forward, a living beam of light," in infinilwm. 

485. The very intelligent Mr. G. reasoned against the Calvinistic 
doctrine of original depravity, — evidently, I perceived, from his feeling 
respecting that of eternal punishments. Believing tliis last, he was 
anxious, as a kind of palliation of its severity, to make man as accouniar 
ble a being as possible, by making his vice entirely optional, and so 
making all his depravity his crime. 

487. In a conversation one of the speakers expressed his wish (and 
illustrated his idea by a very ingenious comparison, of a West-India 
merchant importing a small number of yams sometimes as a slight item 
of his cargo), a wish that the friends of religion, sinking the importance 
of the little nominal specific distinctions of Baptist, Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, Slc, which have caused so much demarcation and warfare, 
should transfer the emphasis on the grand generic term and character — 
Christian, and cease to cite or allude to, or meet one another, but under 
this distinction. Ego. " Sir, this cannot be done while there is so little 
of the vital element of religion in the world ; because it is so shallow, 
these inconsiderable points stand so prominent above the surface, and 
occasion obstruction and mischief; when the powerful spring-tide of 
piety and mind shall rise, these points will be swallowed up and disap- 
pear," 
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488. In conversation at W — 's, had a splendid revel of imagination 
among the stars, caused hy tlic mention of Ilcrschcrs telescope, and 
some astronomical facts asserted by him. The images, like Ijce's pee- 
try, were, from a basis of excellence, flung away into extravagance. 
But it is a striking reflection, tliat when the wild dream of imagination 
w past, the thing is still real ; there is a sun ; there are stars and sys- 
tems ; innumerable worlds, on which the soberest depositions of science 
far transcend all the visions that fancy can open to enthusiasm ! 

490. What is that sentiment approaching to a sad pleasure, which a 
mind of profound reflection sometimes feels in a far inward incommuni- 
cable grief, though tlie fixed expectation of calamity, or even guilt, were 
its cause ? 

491. How thoughtless often is a moralist's or a preacher's enumera- 
tion of what a firm or pious mind may bear with patience, or even com- 
placency ; as disease, pain, reduction of fortune, loss of friends, calumny, 
&c., for he can easily add tvords ; — alas ! how oppressive is the steady 
anticipation only of any one of these evils ! 

493. One object of life should be to accumulate a great number of 
grand questions to be asked and resolved in eternity. We now ask tlie 
sage, the genius, the philosopher, the divine, — ^none can tell ; but we will 
open our series to other respondents, — we will ask angels — God. 

494. How every hostile feeling becomes mitigated into something like 
kindness, when its object perhaps lately proud, assuming, unjust, is 
now seen oppressed into dejection by calamity. The most cruel wild 
beast, or more cruel man, if seen languishing in death, and raising 
toward us a feeble and supplicating look, would certainly move our pity. 
How is this ? perhaps the character is not even supposed to be really 
clianged amid the suffering that modifies its expression. De we uncon- 
sciously take anything like a tender feeling, even for self, as a proof of 
some little goodness, or possibility of goodness ? Is it for those beings 
alone that we feel notliing, who discover a hard and stupid indifference 
to self, and everything besides ? Perhaps any sentient being, the worst 
existent or possible, migM he in a situation to move and to justify our 
sympathy. What then shall we think of that theology which represents 
the men whom God has made most like himself, as exulting for ever 
and ever in the most dreadful sufferings of the larger part of those who 
have been their fellow-inhabitants of this world ? 

496. One should think tliat a tender friendship might become more 
intimate and entire the older the parties grew ; as two trees planted near 
each other, the higher they grow and the more widely they spread, — sinter- 
mingle more completely their branches and their foliage. (N. B. This 
was absolutely my own conception ; but I found the very same idea 
lately in Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd.*) 

* But we'll grow auld togither, an' ne'er find 
The loss o* youth, when loye grows on the mind. 
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496. (On the question of the equality of men and women.) A lady, 
in answer to my very serious reasoning to prove that, if naturally equal, 
nothing can bring the woman to an actual equality, but the same course 
of vigorous mental exertion which professional men are obliged to g<i 
through, said, " Well, we shall be content to occupy a lower ground of 
intellectual character and attainment" I replied, " You ni'ty then Ix; 
consoled ; we from that more elevated region shall sometimes, in tho 
intervals of our grand interests and adventures, look down complacently 
and converse with you, till tlie emphasis of some momentous subject 
return, and call us to transact with our equah. It will be ours to inhabit 
the paradise on the high summit of that mount whicli you will never 
climb ; we shall eat habitually the fruit of tho trees ol" knovvk'dge, but 
we will kindly Fomctimes throw you a fcw apples down X\h> declivity." 

497. I am going to wade the stream of misery, and I see an inacces- 
sible bank before me on the other side; where I may iind it accessible I 
do not yet know ! 

498. Strong imagination of sitting or lying awake in a solitiiry ro<.)ii*, 
and a ghost entering and sitting down in the room opposite me. Wha.!: 
an intense feeling it w^ould be while I. reciprocated the fixed silent glare. 

600. (Fragment of a letter never sent, to a young woman.) *' There 
is one question, my friend, to which you cannot be indiflercnt. Are you 
happy ? I contemplate many mournful sccuies ; I convcr.se with many 
gloomy ideas ; I behold many miserable persons ; ajid the impression of 
such objects makes me sometimes ask. Is any one truly liapp.y ? Ls 
there such a blest mortal in the world ? Show me that person. Tell 
me now, do I see that person when T suoo you J Do I indeed ? Let nw 
be assured of that, and I would see you often. I would look at you 
with fixed attention. ' Happiness V I would say to myself, and continue 
to regard you, * What are its signs ? Does it sparkle through her eyes .' 
Does it play in her smiles ? Does it breathe music in her words ?* 
Rather perhaps I ought to ask, * What kind of sentiments does she 
express ? What kind of actions does she perform V Yes, I woukl ob- 
serve you with more patience than an astronomer observes the moon. 
With sincere curiosity I would inquire of you, the art (f bein:; kappy ; 
for the happy are generous, one should think. The person who would 
not communicate such an art, certainly does not possess it. I would 
call you ' tlie IIa])py Girl,' you would scarcely need any otlier name ; 
this would be a sutncient distinction, for who could claim it besides ? 
But do you know yourself by tliis name ? It is time to recollect that 

Sec yon twa elms that jrrow up side by sido — 

Suppose them some years syne bridegroom an' bride ; 

Nearer an' nearer ilka year they've prest, 

Till wide their spreading branches are increas'd, 

An' in their mixture now are fully blest. 

This shields the other frae the eastlin blast ; 

That in return defends it frae the wast. 

GEifTLE Shepherd. — Act I., Scene 2. 
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porliap.-< thr person I am fancying to mysolf is not really you ; perimps 
yon art^ trnt happy. That wore melancholy. You unhappy ? From 
\vh:it caii>e ? Are you tzuH'y J Oh I if you have blighted the sweet 
lily of iinuHM-nce with folly or crime, yon have then some reason to be 
Fad. I>iJt are not you pure ? Have you not always avoided, with 
watchful aviTsi«in. everjlhinir that could stain your heart or your charac- 
ter ? (*iiniiot you reflect on each season of your life, and on each situa- 
tion in wliirh the Witness of all things has .*«een you, without a blush? 
Can you nut ? Are not the records of memor}- so fair, that you could 
with pleasure unfold tlieui to a virtuous friend ? Is there any |)art on 
which conscience has fixed a hlrrck seal .' And are not your present prin- 
ciples. fet»lings. and desiirns. such as you might with honor avow ?" 

601. I duuht if S. is not ftnt imuv^'ni to become sublimely excellent; 
her lieart is purity and kindness ; her recollections art* complacent ; her 
ivislies and intent if >ns are all good. In such a mind conscience becomes 
eOeminate for want of hard exercise. She is exempted from those re- 
vulsions of the heart, that remorse. tho.««e self-indignant regret*?, those 
impetuous convictions, whicli sometimes as.<ist to scourge the mind 
away from its stationary habits into such a region of daring aiHl arduous 
virtue, as it would never have reached, nor even thought of, but for this 
mighty impulse of pain. Witness AlUmy in ("ecilia. Vehement emo- 
tion, mortifying contrast, shuddering alarm, sting tlic mind into an exer- 
tion of power it was imconscious of l>cfore, and urge it on with restless 
velocity toward tlie attainment of tliat moral eminence, short of which it 
would equally scorn and drraJ to repose. We fly from jwiin or terror 
more eagiTly tlian we pursue good ; — ^but if both tlicsc causes aid our 
advance I 

A young eagle perliaps would never have quitted the warm luxury 
of its nest, and towered into the sky, if the parent had not pushed it, 
or the tem{)cst flung it, oflj and thus compelled it to fly by tiic danger 
of perishing. Is it not too possible that 8. may repose complacently in 
the iunoccnt soflness of her nest, and die without ever having unfolded 
the wing of sublime adventure. At sight of such a dcatli one would 
weep with tenderness, not glow witli admiration ; it is a chiinning wo- 
man that falls, not a radiant angel that rises. (I feel this is cumbrous 
and obscure, but tliere is truth in what I mean, that the consciousness 
of no ill })recludes, in some degree, tlie conception of eminent good ; it 
feels too safe, it pnxluccs a habit far too quiescent ; the noblest purposea 
can never be either conceived or executed but in a state of ardent ex- 
citement, and the {lainful emotions of conscience arc among the most 
powerful causes of such excitement.) 

603. What an a.stonishing mass of pabulum is consumed to sustain 
an individual human l)eing ! How mucli nourishment I Iiavo consumed 
by eating and drinking ; how much air by breathing ; how much of the 
element of aflection my heart has claimed, and has sometimes lived in 
luxury, and sometimes starved ! Above all ! what an infinite sum of 
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those instructions which are to feed the moral and intellectual man, 
have I consumed, and how poor the consequence ! What a despicable, 
dwarfish growth I exhibit to myself and to God at this hour ! 

Yes, how much it takes in this last respect, to grow how little! 
Millions of valuable thoughts I suppose have passed through my mind. 
How often my conscience has admonished me ! How many tliousands 
of pious resolutions I How all nature has preached to me ! How day 
and night, and solitude and the social scenes, and books and the bible, 
the gravity of sermons and the flippancy of fools, life and death, tJie 
ancient world and the modem, sea and land, and tlie omnipresent God ! 
have all concurred to instruct me ! and behold the miserable result of 
all • ! 1 wonder if the measure of eftect be a ten thousandth part of tlie 
bulk, to call it so, of this vast combination of causes. How far is this 
strange proportion between monil efTects and their causes necessary in 
simple nature (analogically with the proportion between cause and 
consequence in physical pabulum), and how far is it the indication and 
the consequence of nature being depravrd / However this may be, the 
enormous fact of the ineflScacy of truth shades with melancholy darkness 
to my view, all the hopes for myself and for others, of any grand im- 
provements in this world ! 

606. Curious process of kindling the passion, — fear, in one's own 
breast, but the voluntary imagination of approaching ghosts, of the 
sound of murders, &c., &c. I sometimes do this to escape from apathy. 

606. 's memory is nothing but a row of hooks to hang up 

grudges on. 

607. One of the strongest characteristics of Genius is — the pmter (f 
lighting its oicn fire. 

608. A man of ability, for the chief of his reading, should select such 
works as he feels beyond his own power to have produced. What can 
other books do for him but waste his time and augment his vanity ? 

611. What a number of little captious feelings, mortifications, and 

even whims, are incident to a devoted affection. My friendship for 

is attended with a painful watchfulness and susceptibility ; my heart 
sufiers a feverish alternation of cold and warmth ; physically and liter- 
ally sometimes a chill sensation pervades my bosom, and moves me at 

once to be irritated and weep Qw. How far a continual state of 

feeling like this would be propitious to happiness and to virtue ? Yet 
how is a son of fancy and passion to content himself with that mere 
good-liking, which is exempt from all these pains, because it leaves the 
most Elysian powers of the heart to sleep unmolested to the end of 
time ? It seems tolerably evident, that such over-vitalized feelings are 
unfit for this world, and yet without them there can be none of that sub- 
limity and ecstasy of the affections, which we deem so congenial to the 
felicitiea of a sujjerior world. 

612. I asserted the strength of Burke's mind equal to that of John- 
eon's ; Johnson's strength is more conspicuous because it is borer. A 

10 
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very accomplished lady said, " Johnson's sense seems to me much clearer, 
much more entirely disclosed." " Madam, it is the difference of two 
walks in a pleasure-ground, both equally good, and broad, and extended; 
but tlie one lies before you plain and distinct, because it is not beset 
with the flowers and lilacs which fringe and embower the other. I am 
inclined to prefer the latter." 

514. (Fragment of a letter, never sent, to a friend.) " In a lonely 
large apartment I write by a glimmering taper, too feeble to dispel the 
spectres which imagination descries, flitting or hovering in the twilight 
of the remote corners. The winds howl without, and at intervals I 
hear a distant bell, tolling amidst antiquity and graves. The place and 
the hour might suit well for an appointed interview with a ghost, com- 
ing to reveal, though obscurely, " the secrets of the world unknown." 
I almost fancy I perceive his approach ; a certain trembling conscious- 
ness seems to breathe through the air ; an indistinct sullen sound, like 
the tread of unseen footsteps, passes along the ground, and seems to 

come toward me ; I fearfully look up— and behold ! ! Thus abruptly 

last night I stopped, not without reason surely." 

616. Some ladies, to whose conversation I had been listening, were 
to take away an epic poem to read. " Why should you read an epic 
poem?" I said to myself; "you might as well save yourselves the 
trouble." How often I have been struck at observing, that no effect at 
all is produced, by the noblest works of genius, on the habits of thought, 
sentiment, and talk, of the generality of readers ; their mental tone be- 
comes no deeper, no mellower ; they are not equal to a fiddle, which 
improves by being repeatedly played upon. I should not expect one in 
twenty, of even educated readers, so much as to recollect one singularly 
sublime, and by far the noblest part, of the poem in question : so little 
emotion docs anything awake, even in the moment of reading ; if it did, 
they would not forget it so soon. 

517. How is it possible the conversation of that pair can be interest- 
ing ? Surely the great principle of continued interest in such a con- 
nexion cannot be to talk always in the style of simple, direct personality, 
but to introduce personality into the subject; — to talk of topics so as to 
invoke each other^ s feelings, without perpetually talking directly at each 
otlier. 

520. Most interesting idea, that of renovated being. I am not the 
person I was, the past is nothing to me ; the past / is not the present I; 
I have transited into another person ; I am my own phoenix. 

624. Indisposition of mankind to think ; souls make the world a vast 
dormitory. The heaven-ajjpointed destiny under which they are placed, 
seems to protect them from reflection ; there is an opium sky stretched 
over all the world, which continually rains soporifics. 

625. Long-maintained question in conversation, how far powerful im- 
agination does always, or necessarily, imply powerful judgment too. 
Instances, Bums, Bloomfield, &c. 
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526. Interesting disquisition on tlic value of continuous passion, ha- 
bitual emotion, and whether this can be created, and how long a person 
so feeling could live. Buonaparte cannot Hve long. 

527. Stood in a solitary grove, just opposite to a largo cascade, on 
which I looked with long and fixed attention. Most interesting to ob- 
serve the movements of my own mind, particularly as to tlie ideas wliich 
come from distant (unseen) objects and scenes. The images of several 
£Bivorite persons, but particularly one, came around me with an aspect 
inconceivably delicious. Tried to ascertain how much of this charm 
was added to tliese images by the influence of the beautiful scene where 
they appeared to me. 

528. Stroke of description of 's manners, when in tlie most 

advantageous form. " He is neitlier vulgar nor genteel, nor any com- 
pound of these two kinds of vulgarity. He has the manners of 7io class, 
but something of a quite different order. His manners are a part of his 
soul, hke the style of a writer of genius. His manners belong to tho 
individual. He makes you think neither of clown nor gentleman, — 

but of MAN." 

532. Infinite and incalculable caprices of feeling. A quarter of an 
hour since how romantic, how enchanted w^ith the favorite idea, how an- 
ticipative of pleasure from an expected meeting ! I have advanced within 
two himdred yards of the place : well, while I have been looking at some 
trees and a pool of water, tlie current of sentiment is changed, and I feel 
as if I could wish to slink away into deep and eternal solitude. 

533. (Right traces, meant to have been pursued much further, of a 

remarkable female ) She has the pride of sense, yet tlirows the 

€mus of sensible social intercourse on you ; not taking any sort of respon- 
sibiUty on herself as to the value, animation, or interesting style of con- 
versation ; she is silent. Yet if you did thus, would describe you to a 
third person as intolerably dull. 

Her judgment makes a difference as to the mental qualities of those 
she associates with, which her affections do not make. She does not 

become at all attached to what she respects She has a much 

greater tendency to feel and express disgust than liking ; contempt, tlian 
admiration. She rarely expresses, or seems to feel, admiration of any 
thing or character, but on a thousand occasions discovers her aversions. 

She has a fixed dislike to what may be called afi^ctionatenesses in 
friendly intercourse ; repels the tendency, in a person who is partial to 
her, toward any personalities of affection ; devoutly worships Indiffer- 
ence, and is proud of tlie religion. 

If she speaks on a subject you have suggested, or even in reply to your 
observation, she directs her discourse to a third person, not to you ; as 
if she would say, *' I choose to take some notice of the subject, but not 
the smallest notice of you,^^ 

634. Importance of having a system of exercising the affections, friend- 
ship, marriage, philanthropy, theopathy. If not in some of these ways 
exercised, afi&ctions become stunted, soared, self-directed. — Old maids. 
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636. (Amazing caprices of feeling, vide No. 532.) .... Relapsed 
into the solitaire feeling ; must be a monad. A trivial circnmstance 
brouglit up the feeling tliat thus changed the current of the heart. That 
feeling was not of either altered opinions or diminished aficction, but a 
BelfK>riginating, sad, and retiring sentiment, which seemed to say, '* No 
heart will receive me, no heart needs me." 

537. Have I so much originality as I suppose myself to have ? The 
question rises from the reflection that very few original plans of action or 
enterprise ever occurred to my thoughts. 

(Two or three memoranda, transcribed from a paper written at Chi- 
chester.) 

Important points ascertained : — 

(1.) In my present circumstances taken as they are, setting all the 
past aside, some one thing is absolutely the best thing I can design or do. 

(2.) My present sphere and course of action is most certainly not the 
best that can be. In proof of this assertion several conclusive reasons 
can be alleged. 

(3.) It strictly follows that to change this sphere and this course, is 
decisively a part of my duty. 

(4.) And inasmuch as life is valuable, and utility is its value, it is 
clear that the case is urgent, and that I am required to attempt this 
change with zeal and with speed. 

(6.) The greatest good is to be my sovereign principle and object of 
action. 

(6.) Incidental principle. To make the plans I adopt for the improve- 
ment of my own mind, contribute equally, if possible, to the improvement 
of others (by writing, letters, — and otherwise). 

(7.) Is not this world a proper scene for a benevolent and ardent 
mind ? There are bodies to heal, minds to enlighten and reform, social 
institutions to change, children to educate. In all this is there nothing 
that I can dol ! I 

(8.) One of these two things, viz., congenial society, and a sphere of 
urgency and action, seem absolutely necessary to save my energies from 
torpor or extinction. If I could gain both ! 

(9.) Oh, how I reprobate this indecision as to what character I will 
assume, and what designs I will attempt ! 

(10.) I deem myself a man of capacity beyond the common ; my plan 
of action ought therefore to include as little as possible of that which 
conmion capacity can perform as well as mine ; and as much as possible 
of what requires, and will educe, this superiority of ability which I at^- 
tribute to myself. 

(11.) I want to extend, as it were, and augment my being and its in- 
terests ; there is one mean of doing this, which, &c. 

538. One limitation to the noble indifibrence to what people think abd 
say of us. Every generous mind will regret those misapprehensionB of 
its conduct, which occasion mortification to the person who nuBsppie- 
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hends — as that a person you respect should, through some mistake, be- 
lieve that you have ridiculed or injured him. 

648. (548—569 written during a walk of a few miles alone.) This 
glaring, steady sunshine gives an indistinct sameness to all objects, very 
like a frequent state of my mind, distended in a fixed, general, vacant 
stare, incapable of individualizing. Hughes described it very correctly 
once, after hearing me perform a mental exercise while my mind was in 
this state : " All luminous, but no light" It is possible to go on in this 
case, with a train of diction which may sound well enough, and even 
look^ne, while it conveys no definite conceptions. 

647. Saw a most beautiful butterfly, which I was half inclined to 
chase. Qu. Which would be the stronger excitement to such pursuit, 
the curiosity raised by seeing such an object for the first time, or tho 
feeling which, as now, is a relic of the interests and amusements of early 
youth? 

649. The feeling which accompanies the recognition of an object tliat 
is not in itself interesting, but where the interest is in the circumstance 
of recognition. I have a feeling of this kind in seeing what I believe to 
be the same butterfly again at a considerable distance from where I saw 
it before. 

659. Mortified to see a crow fly across my road and away. Man 
here, proud man, is trudging at this slow and toilsome rate, but how 
much prouder and more mischievous I should be if I could fly. It was 
requisite for power of one kind to be checked by impotence of another. 
I cannot fly. 

560. Sheep crowding for shade round an old leafless stump. It can- 
not shade them now. Analogy : a man fallen from his prosperity and 
power cannot patronize now. None will seek him now but the simple. 

662. Blacktboni shows its blossoms before its leaves. Analogy : sen- 
sibilities developed before reason is sufficiently expanded to protect them. 

664. After looking a good while on the glaring side of tlie view, my 
eye does not nicely distinguish these modest beauties in the shade. 
Analogy : a man whose feelings and habits are formed in splendid and 
fieushionable life, has no relish for the charms of retirement, or of secluded, 
afiectionate society. 

669. How much one wishes it possible to leave each painful feeling 
that accompanies one in the rock, or the tree, or the tomb that one passes ; 
but no : tenaciously faithful, it is found to accompany still ! I am gone 
OD, past fields, and woods, and towns, and streams, but there is a spectre 
here still following me ! 

588. '* Well, but this qualification might be attained, if a man would 
exert sufi^cient appUcation." " Ah, Madam, the field of possibility is so 
beset round with a hedge of thorny i/s." 

689. has one power beyond all you preachers I have yet heard, — 

a power of massy fragments of originality, like pieces of rock tumbling 
muSdenly down, and dashing into a gulf of water below. 
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590. (Touch of description of a young woman in the lower nmki, 
not cultivated into a girl of sense, yet not so thoughtlessly vacant as the 
common vulgar.) " She has notions.'*^ 

692. The dictates of genius urging elevated principles are not admitted 
or understood by tlie generality. So I remember a man refusing a shil- 
ling quite new from tlio mint, every line and point of it distinct and 
brilJiant, for " it was an odd kind of shilling, not like other shillings," it 
must therefore be a bad or suspicious one. 

696. Query, whether the generality of minds, the common order, 
could be cultivated into accuracy and discrimination of general thought. 
No ; they might be made accurate in a particular department, depending 
on facts, — accurate mechanics, tradesmen, grammarians, &c., — ^but not 
as tliinkers on the wide general field of truth and sentiment. " This is 
very unfortunate." " No, madam, all is appointed by the Deity, and if 
more geniuses had been needful, they would have been forthcoming. 

697. You plead that dancing, &c., are things of pleasant senscUion, 
Yes, you are right ; it does not reach seniimerU. The line that divides 
the regions of sensation and sentiment is a very important one : — is not 
dignity all on the other side of this line, i. e., the region of sentiment. 

600. Confront improper conduct, not by retaliation^ but example. 

602. (Said of a lady who infamously spoilt her son, — a most perverse 
child.) " She will have her reward ; she cultivates a night-shade, and 
is destined to eat its poisoned berries." 

605. (Remark on the character of Green.) There is such a predomi- 
nant habit of deep feeling in his mind, that the smallest touch, a single 
sentence, will instantly bring his mind and his very voice into that tone. 
Comparing him to a musical stringed instrument I should say, that he 
never needed tuning ; the strings are perfectly ready at any moment ; 
you have only to touch them and they will sound harmoniously the 
genuine music of sentiment. 

606. A character should retain always the upright vigor of manli- 
ness ; not let itself be bent and fixed in any specific form. It should be 
like an upright elastic tree, which bends, accommodating a little to each 
wind on every side, but never loses its spring and self-dependent vigor. 

608. A lady said she remembered a remarkable and romantic hill 
much more distinctly now at the distance of a considerable number of 
years, from the impression made by a thunder storm which happened 
when she was on the summit of this hill. I observed how advantageous 
it is to connect, if we could, some striking association with every idea 
or scene we wish to remember with permanent interest This is like 
framing and glazing the mental picture, and will preserve it an indefinite 
length of time. 

609. Astonishing fact, that all that mankind acknowledge the greatest, 
they care about the least ; — as first, on the summit of all greatness, the 
Deity. 'Tis acknowledged ho reigns over all, is present always Aene, 
prevails in each atom and each star, observes us as an awful Judge, 
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claims infinite regard, is supremely good — what then? why, think 
nothing at all about him ! 

There is Eternity ; you have lived perJiaps thirty years ; you are by 
no means entitled to expect so much more life ; you at the utmost will 
very soon, xery soon die ! What follows ? Eternity ! a boundlees re- 
gion; inextinguishable life; myriads of mighty and strange spirits; 
vision of God ; glories, horrors. Well — what then ? Why, think 
nothing at all about it ! 

There is the great affair — moral and religious improvement. What 
is the true business of life ? To grow wiser, more pious, more benevo- 
lent, more ardent, more elevated in every noble purpose and action, to 
resemble the Divinity ! It is acknowledged ; who denies or doubts it ? 
What then ? Why, care nothing at all about it ! Sacrifice to trifles 
the energies of the heart, and tlie short and fleeting time allotted for 
divine attainments ! Such is the actual course of the world. What a 
thing is mankind ! 

610. (Feature of the character of one of my friends.) " Vigilant 
without suspicion, and discriminating without fastidiousness." 

611. (Character of one of my acquaintiince, wliom a friend wan 
describing as melancholy.) " No ; her feelings are rather fretted than 
melancholy." 

612. Astonishing number of analogies witli moral truth, strike one's 
imagination in wandering and musing tlirough the scenes of nature. 
Or, is analogy a really existing fact, or merely an illusive creation of the 
mind within itself? Suggested in a moonlight walk, by observing a 
great rock reflected downward as far as its height upward, in a still 
piece of water at its foot, and by comparing this deception to that delu- 
sive magic of imagination which magnifies into double its proper dimen- 
sions of importance an object which is interesting. 

613. Sat a little while with a fascinating woman, in a room which 
looked out on a beautiful rural and vernal scene, while the rays of the 
setting sun shone in with a mellow softness that caimot be described, 
after spreading a very peculiar light over the grass, and being partially 
intercepted by some blooming orchard trees, so as to throw on the walls 
of this room a most magical picture ; every moment moving and chang- 
ing, and finally melting away. I compared this room in this state, con- 
trasted with an ordinary room in an ordinary state, to the interior of a 
common mind, contrasted with the interior of a mind of genius. Con- 
versation on the feelings and value of genius. Shall never forget this 
hour. 

614. In the moment of uncontrolled fancy and feeling, one attributes 
perceptions like one's own to even inanimate objects ; for instance, that 
solitary tree appears to me as if regretting its desolate, individual state. 

616. One wonders in how many respects a real resemblance exists 
through the creation. One may doubt whether, if there be embodied 
inhabitants in the planets of other suns, or even in the other planets of 
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onr own eyfltom, they have ffvrrm anything like onrs. They may be 
sqnarc, orbicular, or of any other form. One analogy (physical ana- 
logy), however, strikes me as prevailing through every part of the uni- 
verse that sight or science can reach, and that K^^vre, The fixed stars 
are the remotest material existences we know of, and they certainly 
must be fire, like that which exists in a nearer part of the creation. 
This striking circumstance of similarity warrants the supposition of 
many more, in the physical phenomena of the distant parts of the 
universe — and may not this physical conformity warrant the supposition 
of a similarity in tlio moral phenomena of the different regions of the 
creation ? 

616. Some i)eoplc's sensibility is a mere bundle of aversions, and yoa 
hear them diH])lay and })arade it, not in recounting the things they are 
attached to, but in telling you how many things and persons they ^ can- 
not bear." 

618. Mrs. 's passions are like a little whirlwind — ^round and 

round ; moving, active, but still here ; do not carry her fintoard, away, 
into superior attainment. 

619. Amusing idea, of playing a concert of 'j)eoplef that is, drawing 
fortli the \'ariou8 passions, prejudices, &c., of a small company of per- 
sons, and mixing tliom, soothing them, exciting them, and, in short, 
entirely playing all their characters at the will, and by the unnoticed 
influence of the player. 

620. A human being like Edwin (the Minstrel) would bo the proper 
touchstone to bring into the routine of fashionable life, talk, amusements, 
&c. : what his feeling would nauseate is nauseous. 

621. Conversational disquisition on novels. " I have often maintained 
that fiction may be much more instructive than real history. I think bo 
still ; but viewing the vast rout of novels as they arc, I do think they do 
incalculable mischief. I wish we could collect them all together, and 
make one vast tire of them ; I should exult to see the smoke of them 
ascend like that of Sodom and Gomorrah : the judgment would be a^ 
just." 

622. One important rule belongs to the composition of a fiction, which I 
suppose the writers of fiction seldom tliink of, viz., never to fabricate or in- 
troduce a character to whom greater talents or wisdom is attributed than 
the author himself possesses ; if he does, how shall this character be sus- 
tained ? By what means should my own fictitious personage think or 
talk better than myself J The author may indeed describe his hero, and 
say that his Edward, or his Henry, or his Francis, is distinguished by 
genius, acnteness, profundity and comprehension of intellect, originality 
and pathos of sentiment, magical fancy, and everything else ; this is all 
very soon done. But if this Henry, or Edward, or Clement, or what- 
ever else it is, is to talk befave us, then, unless the author himself haa all 
these high qualities of mind, he cannot, like a ventriloquist, make thorn 
0peak in the person of his hero. There will thus be a miserable discre- 
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pancy between what his hero was at his introduction described to be, and 
what he proves himself to be when he opens his mouth. We may easily 
imagine, then, how qualified the greatest number of novel writers are for 
devising thought, speech, and action for heroes, sages, philosophers, ge- 
niuses, wits, &c. ! ! ! Yet this is what they all can do ! ! ! 

623. (Mention of having read a transcendent dramatic work.) " I 
never was so fiercely carried off* by Pegasus before ; the fellow neighed 
as he ascended." 

625. Some one said that women remarked characters more discrimi- 
natively than men. I said, " They remark manners far more tlian cha- 
racters. The mental force which might be compressed and pointed into 
a javelin, to pierce quite tlirough a character, they splinter into little tiny 
darts to stick all over the features, complexion, attitude, drapery, &c. 
How often I have entered a room with the embarrassment of feeling that 
all my motions, gestures, postures, dress, &c., &:c., &c., were critically 
appreciated, and self-complacently condemned ; but at the same time 
with the bold consciousness that the inquisition could reach no further. 
I have said with myself, " My character^ that is the man^ laughs at you 
behind this veil ; I may be the devil for what you can tell ; and you 
would not perceive neither if I were an angel of light." 

626. (Said of an exquisitely soft and pensive evening), " It is as if 
the soul of Eloisa pervaded all the air." 

627. How hopeless is the attempt to anticipate the final, fixed state of 
either one's opinions or sentiments ! How they for ever fluctuate to the 
various influence of changing scenes, social aflections, and advancing 
life. If I should live to the age of sixty^ the radical character of my 
mind and my heart will probably be the same as now, but the possible 
modifications are infinite ! One thing is certain ; that cheerfulness is 
not among those possibilities, for that would be a radical change. And 
how impossible is it to give one's own perceptions to those who are com- 
ing after one in tlie course of life ! With what a mixture of pity, envy, 
occasional pride, but above all, dissociation, one regards their unadept 
fancies, hopes, and notions ! 

If one deem one's self a superior mind, one knows, of course, that in 
no length of time many will ever come to the point where / now stand. 
Their walk is along the common road ; mine has been through the untrod- 
den vales and hills. I heard several aged persons expressing their high 
admiration of a book which / admired when I was fifteen, but when I 
was twenty admired no more. 

630. Shakspeare had perceptions of every kind ; he could think 
every way. His mind might be compared to that monster the prophet 
saw in his vision, which had eyes all over. 

631. I heard lately an educated lady say she did not. admire Shak- 
speare at all. I admired her. It has often struck me as curious to 
observe the entire, unhesitating self-complacency with which characters 
aBsnme to admire and detest, in opposition to the concurrent opinions of 
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all the most enlightened and tliinking minds With all this seM- 

satisfied feeling, the most igiiorartL, or the most illiberal, hearers of 8»» 
mons pronounce on the talents, &,c., of the preachers. 

G'A'2. I remember buying some trille of, I tliink, a fruit-woman, in Ire- 
land, who held me l>ack the piece of money, and requested me, as it w«s 
the tirst money she had tjiken that day, to " spit on it for luck." I here 
regret having made no memoranda of the vast number of curious anec- 
dotes, incidents, and <.dd glimj)ses of human nature which one has met 
witii in thf course of years, and forgotten. 

035. Sujx^rlative value in connexicms of friendship or love, of mutual 
discrimination. I cannf»t love a p.erson who does not recognize my tn- 
dhidunl character. It is most gratifying, even at the expense of every 
fault Ix'ing clearly perceived, to see that in my friend's ininrl there is a 
etandard, or scale of degrees, and tliat ho exactly perceives which degree 
on this scale / rmrh to. What nonsense is sometimes inculcated on 
married persons and on children in regard to their parent's, about being 
blind to thnr faults, at the very time, forsooth, they are to cultivate their 
reason to the utmost accuracy, and to apply it fully in all other instances! 
as if, Um, this duty of blindness depended on the will ! 

All strenuous moral sj)eculalions, all high ideas of perfection, must be 
pursued at the exjjense of all human characters around us. The defects 
of our friends will strike us, whether we will or not, while we study the 
sublime theory, and strike us the more, the more distinctly wo under- 
stand the theory and them. They will often /r>»rc« ilwir aid on us in the 
form of contrast. This cannot be helped ; tlie truth and the consequent 
feelings must take their course. 

63G. Quaiittfy of existence may perhaps be a proper phrase for that, 
the less or more of which causes tlie less or more of our interest in the 
individuals around us. The person who gives us most the idea of anh 
ple l)eing, interests us the most. Something certainly depends on the 
mrn-tification of this being, and something on its comprising each of the 
parts requisite to completeness; but still perhaps the most depends on its 
quantity. This is the principle of my attachment to Y. I do not ex- 
actly like the modification, and tliere seems a defect of one article or two 
to evtireness ; but I am gratified by tlie ample measure. Z. has both the 
ample quantity of being, and the charming modification, and the entire 
number of parts ; Z. is tliercfore the most interesting individual I know. 

G37. (lixpression in an evening prayer.) " May we consider each 
night as the tomb of the departed day, and, seriously leaning over it, read 
the inscrij)tion written by conscience, of its character and exit." 

()38. (Said on being requested to translate Buchanan's incomparable 
Latin Ode to May.) " It would be like the attempt to paint a sun-setting 
cloud-scene.". 

639. A young lady, whose perceptions were often natural and correct 
witliout her being able to appreciate them, said to a friend of mine, "I 
like to walk in the country with you because you are pleased with re- 
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marking objects and talking of them. The companions I have been 
accustomed to would say, when I wished to do this, ' Caroline, take, less 
notice of the fields and more of the company ! ! /' This young woman, 
amidst much puerility, would frequently expre.-s, unconscious of their 
value, feelings so natural and just as to be quite interesting, and some- 
times even striking to a philosoplier. I compared her to the African, 
James Albert, who, when come to England and in posse.-rsion of money, 
would give to a beggar as it might hap|)en, a penny or a hall-guin(?a, 
unapprised of the respective value of each. 

640. Among married persons of tlic common size and texture of 
minds, the grievances they occasion one anotlior are r.ilhcr feelings of 
irritated temper than of hurt amtlinrnt ; an imj)orl:int distinction. Of 
tlie latter perJiaj)s they were never cajKiblo, or p(Thn{)s have long since 
worn out tlie capability. Tiieir pain, therelore, is far less deep and 
acute than a sentimental observer would suppose, or would in the sinne 
circumstances, with their own feelings, sutler. 

641. Some people's religion is for want of .s77/,sv'; if they had this, 
they would have no religion, for their rehgion is no more tlian prejudice 
— superstition. 

642. A man or woman with a stupid or perverse partner, but still 
hoping to see this partner become all that is desired, is like a man with 
a wooden leg wishing it might become a vital one, and sometimes for a 
moment fancying this almost possible. 

642.* The presence of a third person gives a more balanced feeling 
with respect to an individual that interests one too much. 

643. Common-place truth is of no use, as it makes no impression ; it 
is no more instruction than icind is rniuiic. The truth must take a par- 
ticular bearingy as the wind must pass tlirough tubes, to be anything 
worth. 

644. Many years are now gone since the conduct and the responsi- 
bility of my own education devolved entirely on myself. It is not ne- 
cessary to review these years in order to estimate the manner in which 
this momentous charge has been executed. The present stJite of my 
mind and character supplies a mortifying excess of proof, that the inter- 
esting work has been conducted ill. 

646. P. made some most interesting observations on the moral effect 
of the study of natural philosophy, including astronomy. He denied 
as a general fact, the tendency of even this last grand science to expand, 
sublime, or moralize the mind. He had talked with the famous Dr. 
Herschel. It was of course to suppose, a jn-iori, that Ilerschel's stu- 
dies would alternately intoxicate him with reverie, almost to delirium, 
and carry him irresistibly away towards the throne of the divine Ma- 
jesty. P. questioned him on the subject. Herschel told him that these 
effects took place in his mind in but a very small degree ; much less, 
probably, than in the mind of a poet without any science at all. Neither 
a habit of pious feeling, nor any peculiar and transcendent emotions of 
piety, were at all the necessary consequence. 
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646. On obsen'ation. The capabilities of any sphere of obeervatioQ 
are in proportion to the force and number of the observer's fieuiulties, 
Ptudics, interests. In one given extent of space, or in one walk, one pe^ 
son will Ik) struck by five objects, another by ten, another by a hundred, 
some by none at all. 

Power of mind and refinement of feeling being supposed equal, the 
number of a person's interests and classes of knowledge will have & 
great effect to extend or confine his sphere of observation. Was struck 
lately in remarking Lunell's superiority over me in this respect. In & 
given scene or walk, / should make original observations belonging to 
the general laws of tasto, to fancy, sentiment, moral reflection, religion; 
so would he, with great success ; but, in addilum, he would make ob- 
servations in reference to the arts, to geographical comparison, to his- 
torical comj)arison, to commercial interest, to the artificial laws of ele- 
gance, to tlie existing institutions of society. Every new class of know- 
ledge, then, and every new subject of interest, becomes to an observer a 
new sense, to notice innumerable facts and ideas, and consequently re- 
ceive endless pleasurable and instructive hints, to which he had been 
else as insensible as a man asleep. This is like employing at once all 
the various modes of catching birds, instead of one only. It is another 
question, whether tlie mind's obsen'ing powers will act less advantage- 
ously in any one given direction from being diverted into so many 
directions. 

647. Have just seen the moon rise, and wish the image to be eternal. 
I never beheld her in so much character, nor with so much sentiment, 
all these thirty years that I have lived. Emerging from a dark mountain 
of clouds, she appeared in a dim sky, which gave a sombre tinge to her 
most majestic aspect. It seemed an aspect of solemn, retiring severity, 
which had long forgotten to smile ; the aspect of a being which had do 
sympathies with this w^orld, — of a being totally regardless of notice, and 
having long since, with a gloomy dignity, resigned the hope of doing any 
good, yet proceeding with composed, unchangeable self-determination to 
fulfil her destiny, and even now^ looking over the world at its accomplish- 
ment. (Happy part of the figure.) Felt it difficult to divest the moon 
of that personality ond consciousness which my imagination had re- 
cognized from the first moment. With an effort, alternated the ideas of 
her being a mere lucid body, and of her being a conscious power, and felt 
the latter infinitely more interesting, and even more as if it were natural 
and real. Do not know how I found in the still shades, that dimmed in 
solemnness tlie lower part of her orb, the suggestion of immortality, and 
the wish to be a " disembodied power." Question to the silent spirits of 
the night, " What is your manner of feeling as you contemplate all these 
scenes ? Are yours all ideas of absolute science, or do they swim in 
visionary fancy ?*' The apprehension of soon losing my power of seeing 
a world so superabundant of sentiment and soul, is very mournful.* 

* May, 1801. A worthy friend gave me this book with a request that I 
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648. Made in conversation, but cannot recollect sufficiently to write, 
I vivid and happy display of what may be called physiopathy, a fieiculty 
of pervading all Nature with one's own being, so as to have a perception, 
a life, and an agency in all things. A person of such a mind stands and 
gazes at a tree, for instance, till the object becomes all wonderful, and is 
transfigured into sometliing visionary and ideal. He is amazed what a 
tree is, how it could, from a little stem which a worm might crop, rise 
up into that majestic size, and how it could ramify into such multitudi- 
nous extent of boughs, twigs, and leaves. Fancy climbs up from its 
root like ivy, and twines round and round it, and extends to its remotest 
shoots and trembling foliage. But this is not all ; the tree soon becomes 
to your imagination a conscious being, and looks at you, and communes 
with you ; ideas cluster on each branch, meanings emanate from every 
twig. Its tallness and size look conscious majesty ; roaring in the wind 
its movements express tremendous emotion. In sunshine or soft showers 
it carries a gay, a tender, or a pensive character ; it frowns in winter on 
a gloomy day. If you observe a man of this order, though his body be a 
small thing, invested completely with a little cloth, he expands his being 
in a grand circle all around him. He feels as if he grew in the grass, 
and flowers, and groves ; as if he stood on yonder distant mountain-top, 
conversing with clouds, or sublimely sporting among their imaged 
precipices, caverns, and ruins. He flows in that river, chafes in its 
cascades, smiles in the aqueous flowers, frisks in the fishes. He is 
sympathetic with every bird, and seems to feel the sentiment that prompts 
the song of each. (This, in one sense, is " inheriting all "hings.") 

650. Lord Chatham in his speeches did not reason ; he struck, as by 
intuition, directly on the results of reasoning; as a cannon-shot strikes 
the mark without your seeing its course through the air as it moves 
towards its object. 

661. Readers in general who have an object beyond amusement, yet 
are not apprised of the most important use of reading, the acquisition of 
potuer. Their knowledge is not power ; and, too, the memory retains but 
the small part of the knowledge of which a book should be full ; the grand 
object, then, should be to improve the strength and tone of the mind by a 
thinking, analysing, discriminating, manner of reading. 

652. I have observed, that most ladies who have had what is considered 



would fill it with my own thoughts, in any form, of essays, sermons, frag- 
ments, or sentences, and then return it to him. — I am sensible of the 
compliment ; but cannot be so liberal of the very scanty productions of my 
mind as to comply with the request. I therefore retain the book as my 
own, and entirely for my own use. The ominous symptoms in my eyes do 
not leave me the hope of preserving the power of sight long enough to 
write it full. I turn from a view of the vernal beauties that are spreading 
all around me, with sad emotion, to think that probably in a little while, 
all the creation will be to me shrouded in a night which nothing will 
irradiate but the 8un of the other world." JVote oy Mr. Foster in a MS. 
wiume. 
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as an education, liave no idea of an education progressive through life. 
Having attained a certain measure of accomplishment, knowledge, maOf 
ncrs, &:c., they consider themselves as made up, and so take their station; 
tliey are pictures which, being quite finished, are now put in a frame—* 
iriUld one, if possible — and hung up in permanence of beauty ! in per- 
mrincMice, that is to say, till Old Time, with his rude and dirty fingers, 
Foil the chiirming colors. 

(jo:». Fine sensibilities are like woodbines, delightful luxuries of beauty 
to twine round a holid, upright, stem of underslanding ; but very poor 
tliinjrs, if, unsustained by strength, they are left to creep along the 
ground. 

(^58. I low should a mind, capable of any intellectual or moral ambition, 
feel at the thouglit of transcendent examples of talent and achievement? 
Suggested on awaking at a late hour, and instantly recollecting — ^* Now 
Buona])arte has probably been four hours employed this morning in 
thinking of the arrangements of the greatest empire on earth, and I ." 

672. Represented strongly to a young lady the importance of a taste 
for the sublime, as a most powerful ally to all moral, all religious, all 
dignified plans of happiness. 

()85. I Iiave once more been throwing an eager gaze over the heaven 
of stars, with the Jilternate feelings of shrinking into an atom and expand- 
ing into an angel — what I but am now ! what I may be hereafter ! I am 
amazed that so transcendently awful a spectacle should seize attention 80 
seldom, and alrect the habit of thouglit so little. What is the most 
magnilicent page of a heroic poem, compared with such an expanse of 
glorious images ? It seems the grand j)ortico into that infinity in which 
tlie incomprehensible Being resides. Oh, that this soul should have 
within it«elf so little of that amplitude and that divine splendoi which 
deify the scene that for ever environs it ! Mortifying, tliat my scope of 
existence is so little, witli the feeling as if it might be so vast. The 
hemisphere of thought surely ought to have some analogy with the 
hemis[)liere of vision. Most mortifying, that this wondrous, boandlea 
universe should be so little mitie, either by knowledge, or by assimilating 
injluencc ! But this vision gives a delightful omen of what the never- 
dying mind may at length behold — may at last become ! Oh, may I never 
again disobey or forget a Power whose existence pervades aU yonder 
stars, and is their grandeur. It is indeed possible to engage his attentioo, 
and enjoy his friendshij) for ever ! In this comparison, what becomes of 
the importance of our human friendships ? Yet still I am man^ and tho 
social, tender sentiment at this very moment says in my heaxt, there are 
one or two dear persons whom I cannot but wish to have for my afiec- 
tionate, impassioned associates in exploring those divine regions. 

687. Plow all little systematic forms of theology vanish from the sonl 
in the sublime endeavor to recognize, amid his own amazing works, thA 
Deity of the universe ! i. e. to form such an idea of him, as shall be Uit 
to bi^ worthy to represent the Creator and preserving Governor of such a 
Bcenj. 
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689. (Hearing an excellent sermon) — most monstrous truth — that 
this sermon, composed of perhaps two hundred just thoughts, will, by the 
evening hour, be forgotten by all the hearers except — how many ? Yet 
exery just thought of religion requires its counterpart in feeling and action, 
or does it not 1 

690. Here now the inestimable gifts of religion are carried round to 
400 people (the • congregation) — if it could be made visible, how many 
take them, and what part of them, and how much, and how many let 
them pass by, and why ? 

691. Surely the human mind, quenched as it is in a body, with all 
that body's sensations, is not a thing to be worked upon by the presenta- 
tion of truth ! How little, in general, it thinks or cares about the whole 
displayed firmament of truth, with all its constellations. No ! the case 
of mankind is desperate, unless a continual miracle interpose. 

693. Many things may descend from Ihe sky of truth without dcei)ly 
striking and interesting men ; as from the sky of clouds, rain, snow, «fcc., 
may descend without exciting ardent attention ; it must bo large hail- 
stones, the sound of thunder, torrent-rain, and the lightning-flash; analo- 
gous to these must be the ideas and propositions which strike men's 
minds. 

702. A person who can be habitually in the company of a communi- 
cative man of original genius for a considerable time, without being 
greatly modified, is cither a very great, or a contemptibly little, being ; 
he has either the vigorous firmness of the oak, or tlie heavy firmness of a 
stone. 

704. I have the highest opinion of the value of a ruling j^^^sion ; but 
if this passion monopolizes all the man, it requires that the object be a 
very comprehensive or a very dignified one, to save him from being 
ridiculous. The devoted antiquary, for instance, who is passionately in 
love with an old coin, an old button, or an old nail, is ridiculous. The 
man who is nothing hut a musician, and recognizes nothing in the whole 
creation but crotchets and quavers, is ridiculous. So is the nothing hut 
verbal critic, to whom the adjustment of a few insignificant particles in 
some ancient author, appears a more important study than the grandest 
arrangements of politics or morals. Even the total devotee to the grand 
science Astronomy, incurs the same misfortune. Religion and morals 
have a noble pre-eminence here ; no man can become ridiculous by his 
passionate devotion to them ; even a specific direction of this passion will 
make a man sublime, witness Howard; specific I say, and correctly, 
though, at the same time, any large plan of benevolence must be com- 
prehensive, so to speak, of a large quantity of morals. 

705. Delightful conversational reverie on the idea of an angel living, 
walking, conversing with one for a month. Month of ecstatic sentiment ! 
What profound and incurable regrets for his going away ! 

707. All reasoning is retrospect ; it consists in the application of facts 
and principles previously known. This will show the very great im- 
portance of knowledge, especially that kind which is called Experience. 
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708. The question that leads most directly to the true estimate of a 
man's talents (I asked myself this question after having beeii seveitl 
times in Mr. llalFs company) is this : How much of new would prove to 
be gained to the retrion of truth, by the assemblage of all that his mind 
has contributi^d ? The highest order of talent is certainly the power of 
revelation — the jx^wer of imparting new propositions of important truth: 
inspiration, therefore, while it continued in a given mind, might be called 
tlie paramount tiilent. The second order of talent is, perhaps, the power 
of (levcloj)ment — the power of disclosing the reasons and the proofs of 
principles, and the causes of facts. The tliird order of talents is, perhaps, 
tlie j)ower of application — ^the power of adapting truth to effect. 

709. A very rcspectJible widow, remarking on matrimonial quarrels, 
said that the first quarrel that goes the length of any harsh or contemptu- 
ous language, is an unfortunate epoch in married life, for that tlie delicate 
respectfulness being tlms 07ice broken down, the same kind of language 
much more easily comes afterwards ; there is a feeling of having less to 
lore than before. 

710. When expressing a conjecture that, as in the previous course of 
love, so after marriage, it may be that reconcilicUions after disagreementB 
are accompanied by a peculiar fascinating tenderness, — I was told by a 
very sensible experimentalist that the possibility of this feeling continues 
but for a while, and that it will be extremely perceptible when the period 
is come, that no such felicitous charm will compensate for domestic mis- 
understandings. J, however, cannot but think that when this period is 
come, the sentimental enthusiasm is greatly subsided, — tliat its most 
enchanting interest is, indeed, quite gone off. 

712. An observant man, in all his intercourse with society and the 
world, carries a pencil constantly in his hand, and, unperceived, marks 
on every person and thing the figure expressive of its value, and there- 
fore instantly on meeting that person or thing again, knows what kind 
and degree of attention to give it. This is to make something of 
experience. 

715. It seems a thing to be regretted tliat so much of our Lord's eon.' 
versation, consisting of momentous and infallible truth, should have been 
irretrievably lost. IIow much larger, and, if one may say so, how much 
more valuable, the New Testament would have been if all the instruc- 
tions he uttered had been recorded. By what principle of preference 
were the conversations which the Evangelists record, preserved, rather 
than the others which are lost ? That he did many things that are not 
recorded is distinctly said by John, last chapter, last verse. 

719. Process of the physical creation. Darkness brooding, dim 
dreary light, herbs, sun, &c. Analogy, Consider the whole course of 
time as the world's moral creation. At what period and stage in tks 
analogy has it now arrived ? — not more than the first day. 

721. Effect of the application of astronomical science, or rather of the 
immense ideas derived from astronomy, to modify theological notions fiom 
the state in which divines exhibit them. C:?. ^^'l ^ 
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726. A picture of a precipice reflected in a deep pit, transcendently 
beautiful ! A small cascade from the top falling and fretting on point 
after point of the rocky precipice. Most beautiful aquatic green, in many 
recesses of the precipice nourished by this water. I wandered and gazed 
here five years since. Dismal sombre look of the farthest point of the 
shelving lock, visible down through the dark water of the pit. Pretty 
innocent dimples on the surface of this pit, caused by a gentle breath of 
air. Analogy — Deep villain smiles. 

726. Most magical succession, for several miles, of reflections on the 
glassy surface of a canal, of the adjacent hill and wood scenery. One 
stripe of reflection of a distant scene, and a grand one, in a small narrow 
piece of water in a field, so that this foreign piece seemed joined into the 
verdant field. Analogy — transient view of heaven in this common life. 

728. Saw a halcyon ; felt more respect for it on account of its classical 
celebrity, than a common bird. But how arbitrary are these distinctions ; 
the bird has no dignified consciousness of superiority, and, except for its 
beauty, possesses none. 

729. Recollcctive remark on my fastidiousness, in respect of person- 
alities of kindness. I know scarcely any man by whose taking my arm 
in walking along I should be cordially gratified, and not very many women. 

730. Observed with interest the tumults occasioned in a canal, by the 
sluice of the lock being opened ; but recollected what vast commotion 
mast be caused by the rebound of Niagara, and instantly turned away. 

731. Hope to derive considerable influence toward simplicity and 
refinement from my pathetic conversations witli so many charming natural 
scenes. 

732. Every day struck with the wretched and barbarous appearance, 
and the coarse manners of the populace. (TJiis was, I believe, in Lan- 
cashire.) How most astonishing that the Creator should have placed so 
many millions of the creatures he has endowed with noble fliculties (or 
the seeds of them), in situations where these faculties and the whole 
being are inevitably debased ! Wonder again what really could be done 
by political institution managed by a Buonaparte in morals. I cannot, 
will not, believe that all must necessarily be thus. 

734. (Conclusion of a moral, monitory letter to a young acquaint- 
ance.) " I scarcely need to remark on the value of youth, with all its 
living energy ; but I may express my regret at seeing all around me, a 
possession so sweet and fair, so miserably poisoned and stained. I have 
only a question or two for you. Why do you think it happy to he 
young ? Why ? When you shall be advanced toward the conclusion 
of life, why will you think it happy to have been young ? Is there the 
least possibility or danger that then you may not think so at all ? Why 
do you look with pleasure on the scene of coming life ? Does the plea- 
sure spring from a sentiment less noble than the hope of securing as 
you go on, those inestimable attainments which will not decay with 
declining life, and may consequently set age, and time, and dissolution 
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at defiance ? You gladly now see life before you, but there is a moment 
which you are destined to meet when you will have passed across it, 
and will find yourself at tJie fartlier edge. Are you perfectly certain, 
that at tliat moment you will be in possession of something that will 
enable you not to care that life is gone ? If you should twI^ what then ? 

(I transcribe the conclusion, because the entire copy is not worth 
preserving. It was written to a young woman, the daughter of one of 
the members of a church to which I preached, whose unfortunate cir- 
cumstances engaged a measure of my benevolence. I proposed writing 
several more letters adapted to insinuate instruction. No. 600 was the 
beginning of the second, which I never finished nor sent ; I found the 
person was so wortliless, that any continued attention would involve my 
character.) 

735. Important reflection in opposition to the regret of not having seen 
more of the world in each of its departments. " But I have seen far 
more of tlie world, i. c, of event, character, and natural scenes, than I 
have turned into knowledge, — and this alone could be the value of seeing 
still more." 

737. " Looking at tliese objects is reading !" said I to myself, while 
beholding sheep, meads, &c. " Is not this more than reading descrip- 
tions of these things ?" I had been regretting how little I had read 
respecting some things that can be seen. 

739. (Written in a very pensive mood, and when disposed to complain 
(unjustly) of the manners of an inestimable and interesting friend.) 

Feel this insuperable individuality. Something seems to say^ 

" Come, come away ; I am but a gloomy ghost among the living and the 
happy. There is no need of me ; I shall never be loved as I wish to be 
loved, and as I could love. I will converse with my friends in solitude ; 
then they seem to be within my soul ; when I am with them they seem 
to be ivillioui it. They do not need the new felicities I could impart ; it 
is not generous to tax their sympathies with my sorrows ; ami these 
sorrows have an aspect on myself which no other person can see. I 
can never become deeply important to any one ; and the unsuccessful 
eflTort to become so costs too much, in the painful sentiment which the • 
afiections feel when they return mortified from the fervent attempt to 
give themselves to some heart which would welcome them with a par 
thetic warmth." 

740. (The following, too, of the same date, chiefly respects the same 
person.) 

" Omnis in hoc,^^ is the description of the only character that I can 
give myself to entirely. Green was very much this ; a mind not only 
of deep tone, but always so. " Omnis in hoc ;" yes, I want in my asso- 
ciate something fike continuous emotion. I hate a neutral reposing state 
of the passions, that kind of tranquilhty which is merely the absence of 
all pregnant sentiment. I pass some time with a friend in the high ex- 
citement of interesting, perhaps impassioned conversation ; next day I 
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reviBit this friend for the sequel of this energetic season, myself glowing 
with the same feelings still. Well, with my friend the enthusiasm is all 
gone by; his feelings are tame and easy; yesterday he was grave, 
ardent, every particle imbued with sentiment ; we became interested to 
the pitch of intensity ; I thought, " Let this become our habit and we 
shall become sublime." To-day he is in an easy, careless mood ; the 
heroic episode is past and over ; he is perhaps sprightly and flippant ; 
his voice has recovered from its tone of soul ; and he is perhaps compla- 
cently busy about some mere trifles. My heart shuts itself up and feels 
a painful chill ; I am glad to be gone to indulge alone my musings of 
regret and insulation. Women have more of this discontinuity than 
men. No one can be more than interested to-day, and degagee to- 
morrow. 

A man of melancholy feelings peculiarly feels this revulsion, with 
those who are pensive only as an occasional sentiment ; not like him- 
self, as a habit. His associates should all be of his own character. He 
emphatically wants unity of character in his friend. 

I have more of habitual character than you . A person would 

better know where in the mental world to find me. The ascendant in- 
terest of yesterday is the ascendant interest of to-day too. It is unfor- 
tunate in character for its nobler aspects to be transient. You have not 
sufficiently a grand commanding principle of seriousness to pervade and 
harmonize the total of your habits. A love of the sublime is with you a 
sentiment ; with me it is a passion. In the gaiety of innocence you 
sport at liberty, forgetful that a moral and immortal being should have 
all its faculties and feelings concentrated toward an important purpose. 
No one has given all the passion due to great objects till trivial ones 
have ceased to amuse him into even a temporary oblivion of them. 
Yes, after attention to the most solemn speculations, you can escape so 
completely from their fascination, so soon brighten oflT their interesting 
sombre, and enter into a mirthful party, and laugh with the utmost glee 
and gaieti du cceur. Not so I; not so Edwin, if he were a person of 
real life ; not so Howard ; not so any one who is seized irrecoverably 
with a spirit of ardor till death. Yes, my friend, you let yourself be 
what may happen, rather than deliberately determine to be what you 
should, and all you can. 

741. Will endeavor not to forget the impressive lessons on education^ 

both as to the importance and the mode of it, supplied by Mr. 's 

family, the best school for instruction on this subject I ever saw. In 
that family, the whole system and all the parts of it are so correctly and 
transcendently bad, that it is only necessary to adopt a directly opposite 
plan in every point to be exactly right. 

I suppose it never occurs to parents that to throw vilely educated 
young people on the world is, independently of the injury to the young 
people themselves, a positive crime, and of very great magnitude ; as 
great for instance, as burning their neighbor's house, or poisoning the 
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water in his well. In pointing out to them what is wrong, even if they 
acknowledge the justness of the statement, one cannot make them feel a 
sense oiguill, as in other proved charges. That they hme their children 
extenuates to their consciences every parental folly that may at last 
produce in the children every desperate vice. 

742. At an association lately, observed how little human beings as 
individuals interest one another, beyond the very narrow limits of rela- 
tionship, love, or uncommonly devoted friendship. There were several 
persons with whom I had been acquainted complacently, but without 
any particular attachment several years before ; and had not seen them 
for a considerable interval. We met, shook hands, " How do you do ?" 
" I am glad to see you." " What have you been doing all this while ?" 
with a mutual slight smile of complaisance, or of transient kindness, 
and then in a minute or two we had passed each other, to perform the 
same ceremony in some other part of the room, without any further 
recollection or care respecting each other. And yet these insipid assem- 
blages of people from a hundred miles' distance are said to be, in a great 
measure, for the sake of affection, friendship, &c. 

So in London lately, my acquaintance might happen, or might not hap- 
pen, to make a slight inquiry about some subject deeply interesting to 
myself; and if they had happened, by the time that I had constructed the 
first sentence of reply, the question was forgotten and something else ad- 
verted to. So one does one's self in the same case ; so every one does ; 
we are interested only about self, or about those who form a part of our 
self-interest. Beyond all other extravagances of folly is that of expecting 
or wishing to live in a great number of hearts. How very reasonably 
probable is the prevalence of Godwin's universal philanthropy ! ! 

744. The eloquent Coleridge sometimes retires into a sublime mys- 
ticism of thought ; he robes himself in moon-light, and moves among 
images of which we cannot be assured for a while whether they are 
substantial forms of sense or fantastic visions. 

746. Powers of Langtiage. Qy, Are the powers — the capacity of hu- 
man language limited by any other bounds than those which limit the 
mind's powers of conception ? Is there within the possibility of human 
conception a certain order of ideas which no combinations of language 
could express ? Would the English language, for example, in its strong- 
est possible structure absolutely sink and fail under such conceptions as 
we may imagine a mighty spirit of the superior or nether regions to 
utter — so frail as not to make these ideas distinctly apparent to the human 
mind, supposing all the while that the mind could fully admit and com- 
prehend these ideas, if there were any adequate vehicle to convey them ? 
Could divine inspiration itself, without changing the structure of the 
mind, impart to it such ideas as no language could express ? If a poet 
were to come into the world endowed with a genius, suppose ten times 
more sublime than MUton's, must he not abandon the attempt at compo- 
sition in despair, from finding that language, like a feeble tool, breaks in 
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his hand — from finding that when he attempts to pour any of his mental 
fluid into the vessel of language, that vessel in a moment melts or 
bursts ; — ^fix)m finding, that though he is Hercules every inch, he is armed 
but with a distaff, and cannot give his mighty strength its proportional 
eflfect without his club 1 

748. The successes of intellectual effort are never so great as when 
aided by the affections that animate social converse. 

753. A great defect in the intellectual economy of my hfe ; I have 
made many observations on men and things, but have let these observar 
tions remain in insulated bits, and have seldom referred them to any 
general principles of truth, or of the philosophy of the human mind. 
Such observations have a particular use when applied to circumstances, 
but not the general use of perfecting system, or illustrating theory. Qy. 
Has this defect been owing to indolence or incapacity ? 

764. Struck lately at observing in myself with how little change of 
feeling I passed from an address to the Deity, to an apostrophe to an 
absent friend. It was indeed a very dear friend. 

766. Every thinker, writer, and speaker, ought to be apprised that 
understanding is the basis of all mental excellence, and that none of the 
faculties projecting beyimd this basis can be either firm or graceful. A 
mind may have great dignity and power, whose basis of judgment, to 
carry on the figure, is broader than the other faculties that form the su- 
perstructure : thus a man whose memory is less than his understanding, 
and his imagination less than his memory, and his wit none at all, may 
be an extremely respectable, able man — as a p3rramid is sufficiently grace- 
ful and infinitely strong ; — ^but not so a man whose memory or fancy is 
the widest faculty, and then his judgment more confined. Not but that 
a man may have a powerful understanding while he has a still more 
powerful imagination ; but he would be a much superior man to what 
he is now, if his understanding could be extended to the dimensions of 
his fancy, and his fancy reduced to the dimensions of his present under- 
standing, the faculties thus changing places. 

In eloquence, and even in poetry, which seems so much the lawful 
province of imagination, should imagination be ever so warm and redun- 
dant, yet unless a sound discriminating judgment likewise appear, it is 
not true poetry ; no more than it would be painting if a man took the 
colors and brush of a painter, and stained the paper or canvas with mere 
patcTies of color. I can thus exhibit colors as well as he, but I cannot 
produce his forms, to which his colors are quite secondary. 

Images are to sense what colors are to design. The productions of 
intellect and fancy combined are to those of good intellect alone, what a 
picture is to a draioing ; each must have correct form, proportions, light 
and shade, &c., — ^with these alone the diuwing may be pleasing and 
striking — at least it will do ; the picture having both these recommenda- 
tions, and the richness of colors in addition, is much more beautiful and 
like reality ; — ^but the drawing is preferable to a square mile of mere 
colors. 
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In short no orator «or poet can possibly be a better orator or poet thoi 
he is a thinker. 

757. Effect on my cast of ideas from musing so mach sub dio. A sort 
of vacant outline of greatness ; a wideness of compass without solidity 
and exactness. 

760. Divine wisdom has allotted various kinds and divisions of ability 
to human minds, and each ought to be content with his own when be 
has ascertained whatf and of what dimensions it really is. Let not a 
poet be vexed that he is not as much adapted to mathematics as to poetry ; 
let not an ingenious mechanic regret that he has not tlie powers of elo- 
quence, sentiment, and fancy. Let each cultivate to its utmost extent 
his proper talent ; but still remembering that one part of the mind de- 
pends very much on the whole, and that therefore every power should 
receive an attentive cultivation, and that various acquisitions are neces- 
sary in order to give full effect to the one in which we may excel. 

To reason well, is most essential to all kinds of mental superiority. 
The Bible forcibly displays this division of forces, under the illustration 
of the human body, 1 Cor. xii. 

76L Avery important principle in education, never to confine chil- 
dren long to any one occupation or place. It is totally against their 
nature, as indicated in all their voluntary exercises. Was very much 
struck with this consideration to-day. I was incommoded a while by 
three or four children in front of the house, who made an obstreperous 
noise, firom the glee of some amusement that seemed to please them ex- 
ceedingly. But I knew that they would not be pleased very long ; ac- 
cordingly in about half an hour they were tired of sport, and went off in 
quest of something else. I inferred the impossibility, in the discipline 
of education, of totally restraining the innate propensity, and the folly of 
attempting it. 

762. Observed with regret one or two children of a respectable family 
mingling in this group with several little dirty, profane blackguards. 
Qu, As to the best method of preventing all communication of children 
meant to be educated in the best manner, with all other children, whether 
of the vulgar class, or the genteel, which will do as much mischief as 
the vulgar. 

764. Went to Thombury Church, in order to ascend the tower, which 
is very high. Walked (Hughes and I) about awhile in the church. 
Saw one or two ancient monumental inscriptions, and looked witli in- 
tense disgust, as I always do, at the stupid exhibitions of coarsely- 
executed heraldry. Ascended the tower. Observed both in the staircase 
of the tower, and on the leaden roof of the church, the initials of the 
names of visitants, some of whom must now have been dead a century. 
Reflections on the forbearance of Time, in not obliterating tliese memo- 
rials ; on the persons who cut or drew these rude remarks, their motives 
for doing it, their present state in some other world ; the succession of 
events and lives since these marks were made, &c. Waited a good 
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while before we could open the small door which opens from the top of 
the staircase to the platform of the tower. Amusing play with my own 
mind on the momentary expectation of beholding the wide beautiful view, 
though just now confined in a narrow darkish position. Difference as to 
the state of the mind, as to its perceptions, between having, or not hav- 
ing, a little stone and mortar close around one. Came on the top. The 
rooks, jackdaws, or whatever they are tliat frequent this kind of build- 
ings, flew away. So ere long we hope everything that belongs to the 
established church, at the approach of dissenters, will be off. 

Admired the extensive view ; looked down on the ruins of an ancient 
castle in tlie vicinity; frightful effect of looking directly down much 
lessened by the structure all around the top, of turrets, high parapet, and 
a slight projection just below the edge. Yet felt a sensation ; tliought of 
this as a mode of execution for a criminal or a martyr. Endeavored to 
realize the state of being impelled to tlie edge and lifted over it. Endea- 
vored to imagine the state of a person whose dearest friend should per- 
haps, in consequence of some unfortunate movement of his, fall off; de- 
gree and nature of the feeling that would effectually prompt him to throw 
himself after ; morality of the act. Qu. Whether either of us have a 
friend, for whom one should have thus much feeling ? Probability, firom 
striking instances, that many mothers would do this for a child. 

Examined the decaying stone-woric ; thought again of the lapse of 
ages ; appearance of sedate indifference to all things, which these an- 
cient structures wear to my imagination, which cannot see them long 
w^ithout personifying them. Thickets of moss on the stone. Noticed 
with surprise a species of vegetation on tlie surface of several plates of 
iron. Observed witli an emotion of pleasure the scar of thunder on one 
of the turrets. Sublime and enviable office, if such there be, of the 
angels who wield the thunder and lightning. Descended from the place 
to which we shall probably ascend no more ; this partly a serious, pen- 
sive idea ; yet, do not care ; what is the place, or any place, to us ? We 
shall live when this is reduced to dust. 

765. Repeated feeling, on traversing various rural scenes, of the mul- 
titudinous, overwhelming vastness of the creation. What a world of 
images, suggestions, mysteries ! 

766. We called on an afiable, worthy, pious woman rather beginning 
to be aged (never married), who lives quite alone. Asked her whether 
she had not sometimes painful cravings for society. She said she had 
not ; and that her habit was so settled to solitude, that she often felt the 
occasional hour spent with some other human beings tedious and teasing. 
We could not explain this fact. Long conversation, in walking on, re- 
specting the social nature of man. Why is this being, that looks at me 
and talks, whose boeom is warm, and whose nature and wants resemble 
my own, — necessary to me ? This kindred being whom I love, is more 
to me than all yonder stars of heaven, and than all the inanimate objects 
on earth. DeUghtful necessity of my nature I But to what a world of 
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diHappointments and vexations is this social feeling liable, and how few 
are made happy by it, in any such degree as I picture to myself and 
long for ! 

768. Conjecture after observing the habits and conversation of some 
rustics, that, superstition excepted, these are identically the same as the 
habits and common places and diction of one or two centuries past One 
thinks they could not have been at that time more ignorant, rude, and 
destitute of abstraction than now, and certainly the same causes that 
prevent ac.tiuisition will likewise prevent alteration. The degree remain- 
ing nearly the same, the nutmier cannot become much difierent. 

769. Visit to a farmer. lias a wife and ten children. A great deal 
of mutual complacency between this pair. The children very pleasing. 
Played with several of them, particularly a delightful little boy and girl 

Observed the various animals in the farm-yard Most amusing 

gambols of the little boy with a young dog. How soon children per- 
ceive if they are noticed. In many of their playful actions one cannot 
tell how much is from the excitement they feel from being looked at and 
talked of, and how much is from the simple promptings of their own in- 
clination. 

Observed a long time, in the fields, the down of thistles. Pleased in 
looking at the little feathery stars softly sailing through the air, and ap- 
pearing brij/ht in the beams of the setting sun. But next observed the 
little sportive flies, that show life and will in their movements. What a 
stupendous difference ! Talked on education. The advantages of a 
large family. Importance of making a family a society, so as to preclude 
the need of other companions, and adscititious animation and adventure. 
Absolute necessity of preventing as far as possible any communication 
of tlie children with those of the neighborhood. 

770. Very grand idea, presenting the sun and a comet as conscious 
beings, of hostile or dubious determination towards each other. The 
comet, though a less orb, yet fraught with inextinguishable ardor, passes 
near tlie sun in his course, and dares to look him in the face. ITie as- 
pect of fearless calmness with which the greater orb regards him. I 
have the image, but cannot express it. — ^Fingal and Cathmor, &c. 

771. Conversation on the philosophy of Prayer, Certain fact, that 
whenever a man prays aright, he forgets the philosophy of it, and feels 
as if his supplications really would make a diffijrence in the determina- 
tion and conduct of the Deity. In this spirit are the prayers recorded in 
tlie Bible. 

773. Conversation on cruelty, and the cruel sports particularly among 
children and very young persons. Is not the pleasure of feeling and 
exhibiting paicer over other beings, a principal part of the gratification 
of cruelty ? 

774. Wliat a divine enchantment there is in mind in every age and 
form. I have felt it this morning with little Sarah Gibbs, a child of three 
or four years old, who cannot yet articulate plainly, but of very extraor- 
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dinary character for obsenration, thoughtfulness, and grave, deep passions. 
I took her on my knee, played with her hands, stroked her cheek, and 
never felt so much interested by any child of her age. Not that she 
said anything scarcely ; for though delighted as I knew with the atten- 
tion of a person to whom she had been led to attach an idea of impor- 
tance, she was serious, confused, and as it were self-inclosed ; but I was 
certain that I held on my knee a being signally marked from her co-evals 
by an ample and deep-toned nature, of which perhaps the country could 
not furnish a parallel. She has a strange accuracy and discrimination 
in her remarks, and a sort of dignity of character wliich yet is not 
mingled with vanity, but which puts one on terms of care with her, and 
makes one afraid to treat her as a child, or do or say anything which 
may offend her sense of character. She is affectionate to enthusiasm, 
but without any childish playfulness. When angry she is not petulent 
but incensed. She is loquacious often with her companions and her 
school-mistress, but still it is all thought and no frisk. She is a favorite 
with them all. The expression of her countenance is so serious, that 
one might think it impossible for her to smile ; indeed I have never seen 
her smile. Her parents are uncultivated people of the lower class, who 
have no perception of the value of such a jewel, and will probably tlu-ow 
it away. (Should not one be very much inclined to cite such an in- 
stance as something very like a proof, that children are born with very 
different proportions of the capaMlity of mind ?) 

778. Mr. R. who has travelled over many parts of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, told me he had, at one time, a wish and a project to travel 
over France and the rest of the Continent. While musing on this favor- 
ite design, he one day entered the cathedral, at Worcester, in the time 
of service. Walking in the aisles, and listening to the organ which 
afiected him very sensibly, his wish to travel began lo glow and swell in 
his mind into an almost overwhelming passion, which bore him irresisti- 
bly to a determination. He could not have felt more if he had seen an 
apparition, or heard a voice from the sky. Every idea on the subject 
seemed to present itself to his mind with a surprising vivid clearness 
and force ; and he believes, that from that moment, nothing could have 
prevented his undertaking the enterprise, but the commencement of the 
war. 

This seemed to me a happy illustration and proof of what I had main- 
tained a few days before, in a conversation on music, that it powerfully 
reinforces any passion which tlie mind is at the time indulging, or to 
which it is predisposed. This was maintained in opposition to several 
amateurs of music, who asserted that sacred music has a powerful ten- 
dency to produce, by its own influence, devotional feeling. They had 
mentioned, with strong approbation, a pair of reverend divines, who 
commonly make a small concert on the Sunday evening, and choose 
sacred music, as adapted to the day. The devotional effect of any music, 
except on devotional minds, was utterly denied and disproved ; and it 
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was asserted that a young man, very sasceptible to the impressions of 
« masic, if inclined to vicious pleasures, would probably feel the sacred 
music inflame to intensity, and, at the same time, invest with a kind of 
vicious seductive refinement, the propensities which would lead him from 
the concert to the brothel. By the same rule a devout man, who should 
be strongly affected by music, would probably, if other circumstances in 
the situation did not counteract, feel his devotion augmented by pathetic 
or solemn music. 

779. What a stupendous progress in everything estimable and inter- 
esting would seem possible to be made by two tenderly associated human 
beings of sense and principle, in the course, say, of twelve or twenty 
years. Yes, most certainly ; for one has been conscious of undergoing 
a considerable modification from associating even a month with some 
one or two interesting persons. Only suppose this process carried on, 
and how great in a few years the effect ; and why is it absurd to sup- 
pose this process still carried on through successive time in domestic 
society ? Yet how few examples of anything respectable in this way. 

784. What endless deceptions of the senses may happen. This morn- 
ing 1 mistook one object for a totally different one, in passing it many 
times within a few feet; till I happened to examine it, when in a mo- 
ment the deception was destroyed. What a number of reports and 
recorded facts may be of this kind. 

789. Spent part of an hour in company with a handsome young 
woman and a friendly little cat. The young woman was ignorant and un- 
social. I felt as if I could more easily make society of the cat. I was, 
however, mortified and surprised at this feeling when I noticed it. It 
does, however, seem to be a law of our nature, at least of mine, that 
unless our intercourse with a human being can be of a certain order, 
we had rather play awhile with an inferior animal. Similar to tliis is 
the expedient one has often had recourse to, of talking a large quantity 
of mixed sense and nonsense to a little child, to even an insensible in- 
fant perhaps, from finding the toil or the impossibility of holding any 
rational intercourse with the parents. Fortunately, in this case the 
parents are often as much pleased as if one were talking to them all the 
while. One has, too, very often felt one's self making the child a kind 
of substitute for the parent, and thus easily saying to the parent in fact 
a great many things, some of which would have seemed too trifling, and 
some too grave or monitory, to have been spoken directly to the mature 
person. 

790. Each fact that comes within one's observation, and illustrates or 
suggests some useful principles of conduct, should be set dowp in the 
memory as a lesson for one's own conduct, if one ever be in similar cir- 
cumstances. Remember then, in case of illness and confinement, to 
cause as little trouble as possible to attendant friends ; make a great and 
philosophic exertion to avoid this. There is good old Mr. B. here, a 
worthy man, and very kind to his fiajnily, chiefly daughters, all grown 
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Up, aod most of them married. He has safiered a very severe ilhiess, 
which made it indispensable for some person to sit up with him all night 
For eight or nine weeks two of his daughters have fulfilled this office 
alternately I witli an occasional exemption by the aid of a third person. 
Nothing can exceed their assiduity and affection, notwitlistanding tliat 
he is an extremely tiresome patient But owing to their liaving families 
of their own, they can seldom go to sleep during the d;iy, after tlic 
watching night. The health of one of them especially, is suffering ma- 
terially, though she is far too generous to give him the smallest hint of 
it ; and though he is greatly recovered, so as in tlie opinion of all his 
friends not to need this service now, yet he has no wish to disi)cnso with 
it, nor seems ever to recollect how laborious and oppressive it must 
be ; and will not allow other persons, even one of his otlicr daughters, to 
watch with him as substitutes sometimes, to relieve the two who have 
borne the main weight of the service, and who, he thinks, can do it bet 
ter than any one else. Strange inconsideration. 

792. I observe that all animals recognize each other in the f(tcc^ as in- 
stinctively conscious that there the being is peculiarly present. What a 
mysterious sentiment there is in one's recognition of a conscious being in 
the eye that looks at one, and emphatically if it have some peculiar sig- 
nificance with respect to one's self. A very striking feeling is caused 
by the opening on one of the eyes of any considerable animal, if it 
instantly have the expression of meaning. While the eye is shut tlio 
being seems not so completely vnih us, as when it looks through tlic 
opened organ. It is like holding in our hand a letter which we be- 
lieve to contain most interesting meanings, but tlie seal secludes tliem 
from us. 

793. A very respectable widow, who lost her husband ten or twelve 
years since, told me that even now the last image of her husband 
as she saw him ill, delirious and near death, generally first presents it- 
self when she recollects him. I always think 1 would not clioose to see 
a dear friend dead, because probably tlie last image would be the most 
prompt remembrance, and I should bo sorry to have the dead image pre- 
sented to me ratlier than the living. 

794. It is a great sin against moral taste to mention ludicrously, or for 
ludicrous comparison, circumstances in the animal world which arc painful 
or distressing to the animals that are in them The simile, " Like a toad 
under a harrow," has been introduced in a way to excite a smile at the kind 
of human distress described, and perhaps that human distress might bo 
truly ludicrous, for many such distresses there are among human beings ; 
but then we should never assume as a parallel a circumstance of distress 
in another subject which is serious and real. The sufferings of the 
brute creation are to me much more sacred from ridicule or gaiety than 
those of men, because they never spring from fantastic passions and 
lollies. 

796. Qu. Whether two much attached friends, suppose a married 
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nair, might adopt a system of confidence so entire, as to be toidl etnfi^' 
9tfrs to each otlier ; diBcWinjr, for instance, at the end of each day, all 
tlie most unworthy or un^^racious ideas and feelings that had passed 
through tlieir minds during the course of it, both with respect to each 
other, and any other question or thing ? 

Wluit would be the oiibct of this on characters of given degrees 7 and 
what degree of excellence must exist on each side, to prevent its having 
a most unfortunate effect on their mutual attachment ? 



XLII.'*' TO MISS MARIA SNOOKE. 
fOn the Metropolis, No. l.J 

J^ew Bristol^ March 14, 18U3. 
My DEAR Friend, — You have again been an observer now for seve- 
ral months of the various aspects of human life in the metropolis ; a 
city exceeding, as to the number of inhabitants, and probably in many 
other rcHjMJcts, the far-famed Nineveh and Babylon. I have often 
thought of the interest I should feel in hearing you express the ideas 
suggested by the scene while they have the vividness of immediate im- 
pression. Perhaps these ideas would have been still more interesting if 
you had not become acquainted with the city at a period of life too early 
for thoughtful observance ; and tlius precluded in some measure from the 
imj)rcs8ion of grand, diversified novelty, which is felt very powerfully by 
an observant person of mature age, and unaccustomed to the sight of 
great cities, on first entering this wonderful place. A person educated 
in a rural situation, if he have acquired the habit of viewing every 
scene with an appropriate feeling, and a mental scale of proportion by 
which to compare every new object witli tliose known before, has a great 
advantage over one who has always resided in the metropolis, for seizing 
at least the superficial characteristics of the place. Ilis attention is 
arrested by a thousand circumstances of significant peculiarity, of which 
a constant citizen has no perception, from having grown up amidst 
them, and from having no other sets of ideas and feelings to make these 
familiarized circumstances palpable by contrast. And even tlie visitant, 
if he protract his stay long enough to lose, if I may express it so, the 
neparateiiess of his thought and feelings from the spirit of the i)lace, and 
that freshness of mind which he brought from simpler scenes and con- 
templations, will find that he has lost much of his delicate perception of 
the distinctive appearances around him, so that he is scarcely conscious 

• This and the throe following letters were prepared by Mr. Foster for 
the press, but laid aside as nut suitable for a first publication. Vide 
Letter to the Rev. John Fawcett, May 23, 1805. 
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of noticiiig many things that at first glared on him with a most marked 
and obtrusive aspect. Are not you by this time sensible of something 
of this kind ? On this account it would be a good method just to note 
in writing the most striking impressions that are made on the mind in 
the first days or hours that are spent in any remarkable place. 

London is really a very wonderful place. I do not so much refer to 
its prominent inanimate features, its great buildings, its repositories of 
art and curiosities, its shipping, and its magnificent mass of habitations. 
Accumulations of brick, stone, and wood, are of very subordinate ac- 
count, except indeed as some of them are the monuments of the in- 
dustry, ingenuity, or superstition of past ages, and others the indication 
of the condition of the present inhabitants. What strikes me infinitely 
more is the astonishing assemblage of human beings. One human in- 
dividual is to a thoughtful mind a most wonderful object ; but in tlio 
midst of London you are conscious of being surrounded with eight or 
nine hundred thousand such individuals, collected together so thick and 
dose, as to give at some moments the idea of one undivided, enormous 
living mass, of which the numerous streets are as tlie arteries and veins 
through wliich the stream of vitality is for ever flowing. You may walk 
on, and wonder where the moving mass will end. But there is tw end ; 
an unnumbered succession of faces still meets you, while you recollect, 
at every step, if thinking of what you see. These are not the same that 
I saw the last moment ; and again. These are not the same that were 
passing me when I made that remark ; what is become of all that are 
gone by ? You are apprised at the same time that there is a much 
greater number in the houses that you pass. Some parts are so crammed 
that one might suppose there was not a single square league of ground 
unoccupied on this side the Arctic or Antarctic circle ; or that if there 
be, some powers of pestilence and death possess it, and prohibit the in- 
trusion of man to seek there space, air, and freedom. Image to your- 
self at the same time, if you can, all the other numerous streets with 
their moving crowds, and the numbers in the houses on each hand ; and 
finally recollect that each of all this multitude has his thoughtn, his tem- 
pers, his interests, and his cares, measuring still the importance of those 
interests and cares to each person by the importance which you feel in 
your own, and you will soon find that the contemplation and tlie scene 
contained within a few square miles, grows, like that of infinity, into a 
magnitude beyond the compass of the mind. 

The extreme activity that prevails on every side, would seem partly 
allied to cheerfulness ; but I own that the reflections by which I am sub- 
ject to be haunted amidst this vast display of eager and gay activity, 
are not of a very cheerful cast. I should have a mean opinion of the 
moral sensibility of the man that should not be mournfully impressed by 
a view of the depravity that is obvious and apparent, and which is but 
the slight external sign and indication of the enormous measure of un- 
seen evil. This great city in desolation and ruins would be deemed a 
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ma««t melancholy spectacle ; but is it not much more melancholy to see 
on 80 \'ast a scale the dignity of man in ruins ? Do you not feel it an 
awful consideration as you traverse tlie city, that tliere constantly rests 
on a few square miles around you, a measure of vice sufficient to poison 
an universe of corruptible beings ? Do you not feel something like what 
might have been felt by a man standing amidst the streams of Egypt, 
when Moses had turned the waters into blood ? If depravity as an ab> 
straction could be clothed in a form which should render it perceptiUe 
by tlie eyes, llic collective depravity of this magnificent city woidd be 
tlie most terrific and ominous apparition that man ever beheld. The 
fires and smokes tliat ascended from Sodom on its final morning, were 
not so dreadful an api)earance as would be such a vision of its wicked- 
ness, and as would be such a vision of the vice of a modem great city. 
I do not think this is the language of excess. Even a man who would 
take only the laws of the land for his rule of judging, if he believe, or 
nearly believe, the statements and conjectures of the author of the " Po- 
lice of the Metropolis," will stand aghast at the view. How much 
more melancholy, then, must it appear to a Christian moralist, who 
applies, even in the most candid spirit, the laws which determine the 
opinion of the Judge of the world ! 

It may be said, that if not a house of this city had ever been built, yet 
the persons who now inhabit it, wherever tliey had been scattered, would 
have had their vices. Yes, and those vices would have been too much 
for the happiness and moral beauty of the widest extent of inhabited 
country, over which they could have been diffused and attenuated. But 
in this scattered state thoy could not have stood up to view witli the size 
and aspect of a frightful monster, such as they become when concen- 
trated into a tremendous aggregate in one place. And their malignant 
ejjecl would have been much less, as they must have operated in detail 
and unconnected, not as in the combined powers of a prodigious engine. 
The scattered, minute pieces of depravity, if I may use the expression, 
would have had only the power of wasps and spiders ; by their conjunction 
tliey become a hydra with many and immortal heads. Scattered vice 
could nowhere have had a grand magazine from wliich the powers of 
mischief could have been dilfused so far as the influence of an immense 
city is known to extend. 

I scarcely need to add the trite and obvious truth, that among a largo 
assembly of men, depravity is augmented, not only in the simple pro- 
portion of the dispositions of the individuals, but likewise in proportion 
to the temptations, the facilities, the concealment, the sharpened intel- 
lects, the system, and the impunity, afforded by tlie combination of a 
multitude of similar dispositions. Probably it is a moderate supposi- 
tion, that the measure of depravity in London is twice as great as the 
very same persons could have attained in opposite local circumstances. 

One thinks, that if it were any part of the business of governments to 
take care of the morals of a people, they would do everything coDsisteut 
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with the spirit of freedom to preveiU them from accumulating into large 
cities. But certainly luxury, commerce, and pomp, arc considerations 
of greater moment than the public morals and happiness ! 

Perhaps one of the first ideas of a total stranger to great cities, on 
entering London, would be, that such an immense concourse of human 
beings, so closely contiguous to one another, must make it a very social 
state. Where almost the very air is warmed with the emanation of 
human life, where man meets the countenance of his brotlier every 
moment ; where hundreds of families reside in a line, with only a few 
bricks between their abodes, and hundreds of others confront ihcm at 
the distance of a few yards, — he might perhaps imagine a lively and 
ample circulation of fraternal kindness. Placed in such an intimate 
vicinity, they will almost have all things in common. What pleasures 
and pains of sympathy would he not imagine where there are so many 
to excite and share them ? He would soon find witli surprise, that this 
crowded, contiguous state, is the most dissocial of all possible states of 
human beings. He would find that men are drawn to the mass, and 
that the mass is drawn together, not by sympallietic, but by selfish aflcc- 
tions. It is a large company of strangers, each one of whom is con- 
sidering how he may make his advantage of llie rest, and totally uncon- 
cerned about their interests, if his own be successful. 

A man walks along, glancing consciously or unconsciously on the 
countenances of five thousand persons in an hour, most of them deeply 
interested either on immediate afi[iiirs or in the general pursuit of happi- 
ness, and feels not tlio smallest concern respecting any of them. If they 
were a long row of trees tlie feeling would be much tlie same ; — and he 
perceives that he is an object of equal indifference to tlicm. The mo- 
mentary images of their features and expressions followed by others, all 
quickly vanish into oblivion. These faces may be seen no more ; and it 
is utterly of no consequence whether tliey be or not. An orange, for 
which he has just given twopence, seems a thing of more interest to 
him than any one of those men that pass him. 

If I step into a shop on any trifling business, a few words and civili- 
ties are exchanged between me and the person who serves me ; we re- 
cognize human nature on both sides, and in five minutes after we are non- 
existent to each other. I mingle again among men with the same indif- 
ference, though surrounded every moment by an incalculable proportion 
of happiness or misery, elating or lacerating the hearts of persons whom 
I just recognize as Hving substances, scarcely worth looking at, as they 
pass me, and are gone. 

The same principle of self-centring estrangement is apparent between 
£Eimilies inhabiting adjoining houses, and even sometimes the same 
house, who are often as remote from each other, in respect of any 
friendly recognition, as if they inhabited the opposite extremities of a 
continent. 

How little kindness is felt for human beings as human beings, if they 
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have no relation to my own advantage. Here, in the very heart and 
quintessence of tlie human world, where a tliousand habitations of men 
may be seen at a glance, with doors that might give instant admittance, 
and tables at which the inhabitants regale, — a forlorn stranger, destitute 
of money, might faint and famish in the street, before kind-hearted man 
would notice or assist him ; or if some slight rehef is given — it is some- 
times given — I have seen it given, with a hard insulting air and voice, 
which would have made me say, with myself. May I see that man no 
more for ever ! 

All these things appear to me very disastrous, and very alien from 
the sentiment which should pervade all human hearts, which is ex- 
pressed by an ancient poet — " I am a man, and therefore I regard nothing 
human as foreign to me." But all this is the natural result of a vast 
and crowded population. For, in what manner is a kind sympathy to be 
cultivated ? No man's heart contains a reservoir of kindness ample 
enough to be able to afford a friendly feeling to all and every one of a 
promiscuous multitude, most of whom are totally unknown to him, and 
the rest regarded simply as moving figures whose features he has seen 
before, or are recollected on the slender acquaintance of civility or 
fashion, or from transactions of business, without any approach to a 
reciprocation of heart. How is it possible to be affected with an ex- 
pressly kind sentiment for each one that he meets or sees of such a 
number ? If the multitude were to vanish away all but a very few, his 
benevolence would find it possible to take some account of them, even 
though they were strangers; but while the multitude still covers the 
scene, he can take account of none ; the individuals are lost in the mass 
from which his heart stands aloof. But to be thus surrounded and in 
contact with human nature, without being able to give the sympathies 
which in its own right it seems to claim, has a pernicious effect on the 
heart; it has more than a negative tendency to produce the coldest 
selfish indifference. A multitude of human beings is thus a cause of 
being less human, and an apology for it. The claimants being innu- 
merable exempts from tlie payment of the dues of cordiality to any. 

It would be impossible for the spirit of union and sympathy to per- 
vade so huge an aggregate, even if there were no definite principles of 
repulsion among them. But there are many. The ardent competition 
which inspirits a large portion of the activity of London, is most de- 
structive of all expansive sympathies. A man sees that many hands 
are stretched out to seize the advantage which he likewise is anxious to 
seize, and that no consideration of his necessities, or wishes, or weak- 
ness, will induce the smallest forbearance or compromise in the strife, or 
compassion for his disappointments if he fail. Each one deems that the 
prize would be his, but for these voracious animals that contest it with 
him ; and if he gain it, the pleasure of securing the good perhaps de- 
rives a little additional poignancy from the mortification of his rivals. 
What must be the effect of such a process, indefinitely repeated, on the 
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benevolence with which a man ought to regard his fellow-men, in whose 
minds too the same process is operating, so that each justifies himself, if 
he thinks on the subject at all, by the necessity imposed on him by all 
the rest. Let any one recollect his own feeling, and the feeling appa- 
rent in others, when he has been in the midst of a crowd, at the entrance 
of some frequented public place, each struggling and pushing, himself 
among the rest, to enter first, for the convenience of accommodation : 
and he may imagine how much kindly, friendly softness of heart he 
should be likely to derive from habitually regarding human beings and 
himself, just as he regarded them then. 

Again, the absolute certainty of being surrounded by a multitude of 
cheats and miscreants, such a number as could exist nowhere but in an 
immense city, with the difficulty of knowing who they are, or rather 
who tliey are not, has a baneful influence on extended kimhiess in this 
city. It produces necessarily a reluctance to confide, a (luickness to 
perceive die worse indications of character in a man's manners, a sus- 
picious watchfulness, a promptitude to hostility. It has often struck 
me, even in passing along the streets, tliat the defensive and vindictive 
feelings reside very near the surface ; the most trivial incivility would 
kindle anger ; and the sort of half-resentful inquietude may be excited 
even by an earnest or lingering look. The social decorum is a kind of 
armed neutrality, and each man carries a ready-written declaration of 
war in his pocket, to be forthcoming at a moment's waftiing. 

The innumerable precautions by day and night, for the security of 
habitations and property, indicate what every one tliinks of somebody 
else. 

Another cause of the little regard felt by individuals for the mass of 
humanity in a great city is, that numlxr depreciates value. Human beings 
are made too vulgar and plentiful to be anything worth. You can find 
them in multitudes any time, anywhere — are common as swarms of flies 
on a summer's day, and reduced to nearly the same insignificance, by the 
marvellous excess of tlieir number (one is inclined to say (piantily), and 
by the trivial importance which each is felt to bear to tlie whole ; which 
whole, as I have said before, you can bring witliin no feeling of friendly 
approximation. The whole is a world, and an individual is but an 
atom; the one is too vast for your benevolent regard, the other too 
email. 

It would be curious to make a scale of degrees of importance, which 
human beings may have to each other, according to the degrees of the 
facility of meeting with them. I would begin with Robinson Crusoe, 
to whom the appearance of a man was a circumstance of infinite 
interest; I would advance next to a thinly-scattered population, like 
that of the back settlements of America, where tlie infrequent visit 
of a neighbor, who travels leagues for the interview, must be a welcome 
surprise ; and so forward through the various stages of population till I 
came to London. What a difference between the feeling of the solitary 
12 
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iHlandcr at the sight of a human countenance, and that with which yoa 
meet or pass any one of the men or women in Fleet Street ! 



XLIII. TO MISS MARIA SNOOKE. 
fOn the Metropolis, No. II.J 

March IS, 1S03. 

My dear Friend, — It might be said in opposition to tliese obscrvatioM 
that t)ie inhabitants of a great city have their families, tlioir friends, and 
their acquaintance, forming round each a little sphere in which the 
sympathetic aflections arc clicrishod, and powerfully operative ; and that, 
not only in a city but in every other place, it is imj)ossible, except in 
cases of striking distress, to extend these affections beyond this circle 
with any warmth of individual regard. I allow tliat everywiiere these 
active sympathies of the heart must be nearly bounded by this circle of 
exclusion ; so far the case is the same in a large and close population, 
and in a scattered and scanty one. In the one situation and the other, 
it is equally inevitable for the numbers on the outside of this circle of the 
affections to be held in comparative disregard. How then is this ex- 
clusiveness mc^jre contrary and injurious to philanthropy in the one 
situation than tlie other ? 

For one consideration ; it appears to me a most unfortunate circum- 
stance for philanthropy, wlien the disproportion between tlie number of 
j)ersons to whom the heart can extend a definite sentiment of kindness, 
and of those to whom it cannot, is all but infinite, while they are yet all 
in the immediate neighborhood, and many thousands of them within 
perpetual observation. Amidst a scanty population, there is some evident 
proportion of number between these two divisions of human beings ; in a 
very thin population it might be considerable ; therefore there is some 
tolerable proportion between the measure of indifference and the measure 
of kindness which a man feels for tlie portion of humanity that is within 
his view ; which portion is to him practically the human race. In feel- 
ing a kind concern for a large proportion of the persons witliin this sphere, 
he approaches towards general benevolence, and is far removed from 
feeling a contempt for mankind. If he do not feel a friendly regard for 
a greater number of men than the inhabitant of a city does, yet a larger 
proportion of his feelings toward men are kind, because a far smaller 
number of men are at once seen, and yet consciously excluded from his 
benevolent concern. In a vast city the number of persons for whom a 
man can entertain any considerable degree of individual regard, compared 
to the immense number on the same spot to whom he is indifferent, 
appears almost nothing ; yet this most inconsiderable particle, excepted from 
the grand assemblage, is placed in opposition to the whole, and monopo- 
lizes the exercise of his affections. Thus the innumerable company 
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seems collected and placed to view on purpose to be slighted and despised. 
But I contend, that other things being equal, tliis must have a worse 
eflfect on benevolence and respect for man, than where a much smaller 
number of the race is constantly seen and disregarded. And again ; in 
a great city this principle of exclusion not only operates against so vast 
a number as to be equivalent to a contempt and rejection of the collective 
human race, but it operates with a more positive repellency than in a 
diflerent place. In a situation where the inhabitants arc at moderate 
distances from one another, the multitude to whom it is inevitable for my 
heart to be comparatively indifferent being not obvious to me, being, per- 
haps, divided from me by brooks, or fields, or woods, the principle of 
exclusion is of a very quiescent nature. It does not need nor imply an 
anti-social precaution of the heart, not to extend my kind regard to objects 
that rarely come witln'n my notice. In a po])ulous city, on the contrary, 
as beings of my own great family press round me on all sides, and seem 
to reproach by their constant recurrence the selfish insulation and 
unconcern with which I am invested, it seems to require a harder array 
of heart, a more positive reaction, approaching to aversion, to j)reserve 
the indifference inviolate in this close and living vicinity. Either it 
requires this reaction to exclude the number of human beings that we 
meet, from the sympathy which we naturally feel for our kind, or in a 
great city the heart is delivered from the tendencies of this sympathy by 
its unavoidable extinction. Any way, the selfish principles must be 
more distinctly verified and kept in action, than where men are much 
more rare. 

A large city certainly gives scope for the indulgence of the social dis- 
position, by the facility of acquiring acquaintance, perhaps even friends. 
But I think you will have observed among friends in London less of that 
mutual afiectionate dependence, which is one of the greatest charms of 
friendship, than where the facility of acquiring friends is less. There are 
too many resources at hand to allow the feelings, deportment, and conversa- 
tion of one friend to become very deeply important to another. If a friend 
be alienated, it seems so easy to gain another, it seems so possible to 
advance an acquaintance into a friendship, and there are besides so many 
varieties and amusements to divert attention and occupy time, as pre- 
clude for the most part any severe anxiety respecting the disposition of 
an individual, unless a person of very unusual importance. Not to 
mention the numerous connexions and visits of mere routine, which have 
nothing at all todo witli afiection, I conjecture that the highest denomina- 
tion which you will be inclined to give to the greatest number of what 
are called friendships in London is, agreeable acquaintance. Whilst eacli 
one amidst the crowds of London feels the insignificance of the individuals 
all around him, I have often wondered how much importance in respect 
to the rest each one is inclined to attribute to himself. It is tolerably 
certain, at least, that no man thinks himself of such small account as the 
rest regard him, if indeed they observe him at all. In the most transient 
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obscn'ance, or passing along one of the most frequented streets, yon can 
I)crceivc a great many se]f-im]K)rtant airs. You might often be tempted 
to ask, " What j)rince or princess can that bo ?" if you did not know what 
a magnificent person is self in all his forms. I suppose that whatever 
consequence a man knows himself to possess, or imagines that he ought 
to possess, in some little sphere of society or business, he is apt uncon- 
sciousiy to wear tlie air of that consequence in the face of the large 
world, identifying that world with the diminutive sphere in which be is 
regent. If therefore the tenor of his feelings were to be put into a shoit 
Hpeoch, it would bo to each man he met, " Do you know who I am, Sir?" 
A man who has been frightening the inhabitants of two or three poor 
tenements, because thoy cannot pay him his rent, walks like a great 
lord, with the conscious importance derived from the difference between 
property and vassalage. A man who has been summoning his servants, 
to order and threaten them, comes forth with the authoritative aspect of 
commander-in-chief of an army. Nor can any senator carry along with 
him a clearer conviction tliat eloquence is the noblest of all human ac- 
complishments, than tlio man who has just conquered his speechifying 
antagonist in a pot-house. One is apt to fancy, at least, that one 
perceives, in meeting the succession of faces, icho is accustomed to be 
somewhere listened to, flattered, feared, obeyed, or opposed. 

These are unconscious assertions of the importance which individuals 
carry about them, amidst the multitude that does not care for them. 
But the style of dress, houses, and equipage, is a direct appeal to this 
multitude respecting the importance of the exhibitors. For though the 
first object of this style may be to maintain what is accounted a 
respectability in that circle of acquaintance to which the exhibitor is 
personally known, yet there is a frequent recollection of the hundred 
thousand eyes which are to look attention, respect, inquiry, admiration, 
or envy. Is not this indeed a principal object of the rank itself ? What 
would the gaudy exterior at least of the rank be worth, unless there 
were a great number of less bedecked mortals to pay the homage of 
inferiority ? 

You observe that the individuals who form the rank, or aspire to it, 
are, singly, richly endowed with its spirit and ostentation. But does it 
not strike you, that amidst so vast an aggregate of men there is a great 
miscalculation of the effect of individual display ? In a poor country 
village, indeed, a brilliant beau, or a brilliant fair, would be a conspicuous 
and resplendent object ; and would certainly obtain a comfortable suffi- 
ciency of the devoirs of gazing wonder. But what is this object in 
London ? Out of this person's visiting company, who takes any notice 
of all this laborious and elegant parade ? and what is the reward of all 
the care and expense deemed requisite to keep the exhibition fit to be 
seen? 

If a man has his name on the door of a fine house, why, so are a 
thousand other names, which you may count in an hour, and find, when 
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yon tell the last, that you have forgotten them all. But is it not very 
itnpid of you not to recollect that Mr., or Dr., or Lord Such-a-one, 
ckimB your respect on the score of this fine house, and would deem it an 
immense degradation or misery to be reduced to inhabit a cottage like 
yon ? And what is a chariot with rich liveries, and fine horses, in Lon- 
don 7 It attracts not the slightest attention. You can any day see 
plenty such passing along a street, like bubbles along a brook ; and so 
too, for what the passing spectators think or care, they might terminate 
their course. 

The case, however, is not entirely hopeless. Let a man of wealth 
and vanity (if the laws of police allow it, or obtaining a dispensation if they 
do not) harness twelve or more horses to his chariot, and he will tower at 
once like a fire-balloon, above the insignificant level where he has been 
but a common gentleman till now. Perhaps he has at this very time so 
many horses in the stable, and the public never the wiser. It is only for 
him to bring forth his resources, and his eclat will not only pervade all 
phrts of the metropolis, but will soon reach every part of the kingdom, 
and perhaps be wafted over Europe and across the Atlantic. 



XLIV. TO MISS MAKIA SNOOKE. 
[On the Metropolis, No. III.] 

March 22, 1803. 

Mt dear Friend, — ^I suppose no man in the display of elegance and 
splendor has much solicitude to do honor to the other men that compose 
his rank, nor even to his particular friend. He could afford none of this 
virtuous expense of care and money for the sake of maintaining their 
importance in society. His own self, then, is the idol to be enshrined ; 
and this interesting purpose is to be effected by a close resemblance to 
the style that prevails in his rank. But you would certainly wish so 
worthy a design to be accompanied by a more effectual method. As the 
object is to display the individual, the expedients employed ought, as 
much as possible, to distinguish the individual from his class, and from 
every social group where one is like another, and mark him with some 
original feature of this sublime ; so that the whole wide public should 
soon come to recognize him, and each exclaim, '* Here comes the man i" 

But the present method of servile imitation throws the individual into 
the crowd of a numerous class — an undistinguished particle in the heap ; 
as you often seen a company of brother oyster-shells lying in the street, 
but I dare say never thought of remarking the important differences 
among them ; so too, I am afraid, you regard the little distinctions of 
one from another, of which many self-important persons are very vain. 
And probably just so the mass of mankind regards them, as they flaunt 
it a moment in passing, and then disappear. They must adopt some- 
thing bolder. 
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If I were a man of rank, I would not bo a man of rank. I would turn 
tlio means of tlio rank, that is to say, if I had the vanity of ostentation, 
into the distinctions of the individual. No matter that the expedientti 
mipht be too fantastic to engage respccL One should think that at this 
late hour of tlie world's day and of human improvement, it is not exactly 
n^sjKJCt that any man can Jiope to command by the vain display of the 
present, or any exterior distinctions, which may be totally pure and 
se})arate from the smallest particle of virtue or sense. 

It is very amusing to observe the captivity to the principle of imita- 
tion on so vast a scale as it is displayed in a great city. It prevails, not 
only in the department which I have just noticed, but in every other ; 
and, consequently, the varieties of manners and character are incompara- 
bly fewer than the number of men. You seldom meet with the bold, 
independent spirit, which, without asking leave of the sovereign modes 
and prescriptions of society, has formed its own habits, and without 
ostentation of singularity, can preserve them. What a scene for 
observation, if the inhabitants of a great city were as independent ih 
habits as they are dissociated in affection ; and indeed it is somewhat 
strange that assimilation can be so extensive, while attachment is so 
restricted. But so it is, that each one seems anxious to be recognized 
as somebody, not in the designation of an individual, but in becoming an 
imperceptible com})onent part of a bulk, by means of a servile conformity 
to the modes of general society, or to the modes prevalent in a large 
class. They are like the golden ornaments of the Israelites, which 
passed by a melting process from a multitude of diminutives into one 
illustrious calf. 

The power of fashion, for instance, though it may bo true that its 
authority to impose on its votaries a precise and perfect conformity in 
minutiae is lessening, would yet in London mould fifty thousand persona 
in conformity to its most fantastic model in ten days, each of them being 
convinced of the truth of the maxim, " Out of the fashion, out of life." 
And as to the other less general distinctions, society is thrown, if I may 
use the expression, into a few great common-places, — forms of life, not 
apparently so much intended to classify the men, as the men seem 
intended as materials to make up the forms, from each of which a few 
selections would give you a tolerable idea of the whole. 

The illustrations will be obvious to you. What do you think for in- 
stance of the class whose habitual business is to walk about, to see and 
exhibit forms and draperies, and to kill time ? If similarity can secure 
reciprocal complacency, they will not quarrel. They might make' use 
of one another for looking-glasses. No counterfeiter of signatures, 
stamps, or quack preparations, was ever more careful of resemblance. 

I need not mention again in this reference, the routine, the parade, the 
luxury, and the artificial politeness of those who are eminent in wealth 
and distinction. I suppose a striking mutual conformity will be acknow- 
ledged to pervade tlie rank. 
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What do you say of the great number who are devoting the whole 
energy of their being to the acquisition of large fortunes ? There are 
certainly more difl^rences in this than in the former class ; but yet, are 
not their habits, their diction, and their preference of topics, very charac- 
teristically, and very similarly tinctured ? 

I have been told that even many of the literary men are too specifically 
marked by the distinctions of a class. It is said that their conversation 
has too much of the technical forms and subordinate details of literature, 
which ought to be merged and lost in the spirit of it ; and that sometimes, 
what should be the dignified and various sense of cultivated and thinking 
men, is buried under a certain conceited slang that indicates a company 
of authors. 

The middling people fall into several classes, being too numerous a 
body, and too much diversified by locality, by various degrees of distance 
from wealth and poverty, and by wide differences of accomplishment or 
vulgarity, to be harmonized into one class marked by uniform charac- 
teristics. 

It is not indeed acknowledged as a class by many of the persons who 
compose it, who are not, like those who form the superior divisions of 
society, vain of it, and watchful to guard it with clear and jealous dis- 
tinctions. You may observe a very prevalent wish to abdicate it, by the 
adoption as far as possible of the habits and distinctions of those whoso 
means and state, however, defy their encroachment. The imitation too 
much resembles a string of boys, with paper helmets, and sticks for 
swords and muskets, mimicking " the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war," in every place where a regiment of soldiers is stationed and pa- 
raded. 

I need not remark on the points of resemblance among the lower order, 
that instantly everywhere refer the individual to his division. Perhaps 
the systematically wicked may, in each of their several classes, have a 
stronger principle of conformity, an assimilation approaching nearer to 
identity, than any other part of the inhabitants. I think it is observable, 
as a general fact, that though there are in the moral catalogue as many 
vices as virtues, and though human nature is prone to the worse, yet 
vicious character is not a very diversified thing. Here and there a de- 
praved man of parts is able to expand the vicious character into latitude 
and variety ; but the general operation of vice seems to be in a contrary 
direction ; for while it degrades human faculties, it evidently contracts 
them to a narrower scope, and brings human beings the nearer together, 
the lower they sink, till at last they almost become one fetid, undistin- 
guished element. In plain terms, tiiere seem to be fewer obvious ways 
in which men can be bad, than in which they might be good. If we hear 
that a man is eminently vicious, we seem at once to know what his vices 
must be ; but if we hear of a man being eminently good, we feel a greater 
choice and perplexity of conjecture. This is in consequence of our ex- 
perience of the world having taught us, that vicious men are vicious 
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like one another. And I have no doubt that if twenty remarkably good 
men, and twenty men bad in the same degree, were to be selected, the 
one company would be found to display far more diversities of excellence, 
tlian the other of depravity. Who has not been struck, when thrown 
awhile by some of the casualties of life into a circle of depraved men, 
in observing the gross coincidence of taste, the similar diction, the small 
number of associations, and the constant recurrence of a few topics,— in 
a word, the confined scope of vice to which even their passionate love 
of vice would extend their faculties ? 

If vice be subject to this sameness when indulged with the freedom of 
inclination, it is much more likely to be so when practised as a mean of 
subsistence, and adjusted into a regular system. I should therefore ex- 
pect to find the individuals of any one of the classes in London whoee 
vice is their profession, to bear a mutual striking resemblance. Particu- 
larly there can be no chance for the growth of free natural varieties of 
manners and character among those men whose life is a dark seclusion 
from common human society, and whose combination is of the nature 
of a secret hostile empire under its foundations. The frequent occasions 
of deliberate concert, the necessity of deep and constant occupation in 
designs of one kind, the intense feeling that is kept alive in a system of 
daring and danger, and reflected among the associates ; the conscious- 
ness, if tliey sometimes mingle in other society, that they are of another 
order, and that this order is the object of public fear and abhorrence ; 
their peculiar diction, tlie suspicion and dislike that would instantly fix 
on any characteristic that should appear inharmonious with the spirit of 
the fraternity, and which might be deemed the omen of dissent or deser- 
tion, and the orgies in which alone they can give free scope to their sociid 
characters, and from which every being not connected with the order is 
excluded, — all these circumstances will tend to brand the marks of simi- 
larity on the whole connection, to dye their habits, if I may so speak, all 
of the same dark color, though there be some little diflference of shades. 
Their characteristic sameness will be as great as the resemblance of 
countenances in a circle of gipsies round the dusky light of a midnight 
fire. 

In London the ostensible classes of society (the last mentioned division 
keeps in the back ground of course) appear to an observer in great pro- 
minence and magrnitude, from the numbers that compose them ; and con- 
sequently they appear in striking contrast. Each class may seem to 
you like an ample representation of all the people of the same order, in 
the civilized world, stationed close ])y other masses which appear as 
specimens of the other great divisions. An image, therefore, of the 
great social divisions of Europe is before you ; what are your sensations ? 
In contemplating the two extreme classes in respect to the great 
object of human solicitude — ^the acconmiodation of life, you most not, 
you cannot deem them to belong to the same race ; as the symptoms of 
kindred that appear in their form, language, and wants, are so totally 
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contradicted by every other indication, except depravity. The prodigious 
contrast impresses a new spectator with inconceivable force in observing 
the scenes of the city, and incessantly prompts the question, How came 
the people that belong to two, into this barbarous mixture and vicinity, 
in a place that was only made for one part of them, and where the other 
exists by tolerance, like the ancient Gibeonites, on subjection and hard 
labor, and sometimes hardly even on this ? 

You cannot assign them to a common nature ; for, if you should con- 
struct a system of morals, dignity, wants, and enjoyments, ever so com- 
pletely adapted, as you had imagined, to the nature of man, you will find 
it inapplicable in every point. As to dignity, for instance, — if the dignity 
of the superior class consist, as all the world deems it to consist, in their 
exterior style, what does the dignity of the lower class consist in ? their 
vulgarity ? their poverty ? And as to wants — if one man, as he is called, 
want as much as fifty or a hundred others, which of these is the specimen 
of Man, and to which of them is your sapient system to be applied ? 
Apply it to which you will, you see it can take no account of the other. 
Or, if these opposites be, notwithstanding, both of the same family, it 
follows that man is a mere piece of material, created into actual cha- 
racter, of every diverse kind, by the caprice of circumstances. And what- 
ever you may say or fancy about the equality of the race, it needs only 
a little civilization to make one of them look down from a tower, and the 
other to look up through a grate. 

The parties themselves feel no relationship ; and if the one should 
pretend it, the other would spurn the claim. But the claim is not pre- 
tended ; people have learnt to know their place, and to look with rever- 
ence across the awful chasm that divides the region of grandeur from 
the region of baseness. Some similarity of condition is an almost in- 
dispensable medium for recognizing a kindred nature ; and a man of the 
lowest order is so indefinitely remote from this community of condition, 
that though he may look and see what there is in the world for some of 
the race, — if even in a dream of the night he were to be placed himself 
in the situation which he beholds every day, — his memory would re- 
cord that dream as the most extravagant of his life. 

And, on the other hand, do you not observe that those who hold the 
vantage ground in society rejoice in every event that increases, and are 
tenacious of every distinction that verifies and secures, the separation, 
and that nothing excites such terrible alarm as any circumstance that 
ever so distantly threatens an approximation ? A man who moves in 
affluence and splendor would be struck with horror at the idea of being 
himself placed in the precise condition to which he sees multitudes 
inevitably consigned ; but it is no matter of sorrow to him that they are 
in this condition ; and if he hear among them the slightest murmur at 
the enormous contrast, he would deem it nothing else than faction and 
wickedness ; but who, then, are they who are to be perfectly content and 
happy in the situation of which he would deem it insupportable to par- 
take ? I repeat, they cannot belong to the same la^. 
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You have often seen a miserable object lingering in the precincts of 
some of the abodes of grandeur. I have sometimes thought, that, speak- 
ing in the spirit of the present social order, one should be inclined to 
address him in some such manner as this : *^ I cannot conceive what 
business you can have in these sumptuous environs, consecrated to 
ever3rthing that you must never enjoy. Is it possible you can expect 
some recognition of human kindred between the inhabitants of these 
mansions and such an object as you ? and that your looks of sadness 
shall touch compassion ? Poor wretch ! your ignorance deserves more 
pity than your wants. If you are man^ these gaudy personages are 
something more, or something less. These children of magnificence 
have no respect for a nature which is seen degraded with poverty, and 
arrayed in rags : and no one can sympathize with what he despises. 
Pray take your sallow, emaciated form away, and die in some obscure 
recess, where there can be no chance of your disturbing a moment the 
enjoyments of luxury, or soiling the border of stately elegance. The 
death of many such beings as you would not be a circumstance deserv- 
ing to becloud the gay felicity of so delicious a pJace.'^ 



XI*V. TO MISS MARIA SNOOKB. 
[On the Metropolis, No. TV.] ^ 

JSTear Bristol^ April 2, 1S03. 

Do you think, my dear friend, that the representation of the contrast, 
in my last, is too aggravated ? It certainly is most feeble, compared 
with the force of the impression which I have often felt in surveying the 
facts to which I refer. 

But consult your own observations and feelings. The scene is be- 
fore you. Observe the habitations of one of the divisions of society as 
you walk through some of the superb streets and squares ; and then 
pass, by a transition which you may make in less than two minutes, into 
some of the disgusting lanes and alleys — ^the wretched abodes of which 
are much more crowded with human creatures than the sumptuous 
houses which you have just before seen. Compare next the dress, and 
whatever contributes to the commodious feeling, and the advantageous 
appearance of the person ; including, on the one side, all the convenient 
or elegant vehicles for the facility of movement. The contrast is equally 
complete in the much more important article of sustenance, whether as 
to the means of obtaining it, its plenty, quality, or variety. The dispro- 
portion in this particular between the highest rank and the lowest, if 
they he both men, is inhuman and horrible. 

Compare them in respect of the means of providing for their chil- 
dren, and of giving them some decent cultivation ; as to convenience, 
attendance, and medical relief in the sad season of sickness ; as to the 
means of preserving some little dignity appropriate to man in the ar- 
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rangements and intercourse of domestic society ; and as to the possi- 
bility of indalging awhile in quiet and retirement, those tender sorrows 
for the dead which soften the heart, and are propitious to every virtue. 

Much of the contrasted allotment can be seen in the most transient, 
superficial view of the exterior of life in London. In one morning's 
wsilk in this vast residence, you can pass through many of the divisions 
which exhibit such opposite conditions of human beings, that you will 
think they ought to be separated by an intervening space at least equal 
to one of the zones of the earth. Even the infinity of articles adapted 
to the commodiousness or decoration of life, which you see in the shops 
of any principal street, remind you of the vast number of persons who, 
passing close by these things every day, see them as far out of their reach 
as the moon or stars. 

The indication of the wretchedness of the abject class will constantly 
meet you, though you do not seek for them. But there is among the 
poor in this magnificent city a world of miseries uuapparent to the pub- 
lic, and which the strongest efi[brt of your imagination can but fointly 
represent One real, well selected instance, actually inspected, would 
probably excite more emotion than the gloomy, expanded image merely 
of the whole. 

I have often thought and said, that it would be a most interesting un- 
dertaking for a man who should be rich enough to afibrd some little 
pecuniary relief in each case of distress which he found, to explore, 
through every part of London, all the retired scenes of misery caused 
by poverty, or attendant on it, to which he could introduce himself with- 
out serious danger, and even sometimes braving a degree of danger in 
the spirit of heroic philanthropy. Accompanied by some resolute friend, 
and fortified with every precaution against infection and violence, let 
him visit all the dark alleys and courts, the cellars and garrets, and pro- 
cure admission by the tones of kindness to the dreary apartments of 
disease and famine.* He might easily obtain access to any part of these 
melancholy abodes. The refinements which are cultivated in polished 

* " I am sorry not to have gained the knowledge which thirty or forty 
shillings would have purchased in London. At the expense of so much 
spent in charity, a person might have visited just once eight or ten of those 
sad retirements in darkness in dark alleys, where, in garrets and cellars, 
thousands of wretched families are dying of famine and disease. It would 
be most painful, however, to see these miseries without the power to sup- 
ply any effectual relief. At the very same time you may see a succession 
which seems to have no end, of splendid mansions, equipages, liveries ; 
you may scent the effluvia of preparing feasts ; you may hear of fortunes, 
levees, preferments, pensions, corporation dinners, royal hunts, &c., &.c , 
numerous beyond the deviPs own arithmetic to calculate. This whole 
view of society might be called the devil's play-bill ; for surely this world 
might be deemed a vast theatre, in which he, as manager, conducts the end- 
less, horrible drama of laughing and suffering, while the diabolical satyrs 
of power, wealth and pride, are dancing round their dying victims ; — a 
spectacle and an amusement for which the infemals will pay him liberal 
thanks."— ars. Journal, No. 452. 
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life, if they could ever have been acquired by the poor, would long since 
have vanished under the pressure of far more serious feelings ; and the 
sacredness of sorrow, which dreads intrusive inspection, is no attendant 
on the victims of want and despair. Only he must have something to 
give, else he has no right to excite all the surprise and expectation which 
his visit will occasion, nor to ask an explanation of the sad circum- 
stances which he beholds. Besides, if he have a heart, it wiU be impos- 
sible for him to endure a succession of such spectacles, if he must leave 
them still as hopeless as he finds them. He will not a second time inflict 
on himself the feeling which must be awakened as he retires from one 
such abode, amidst the last looks and expressions of disappointment and 
anguish. 

He might in this manner take a personal view, in the course of a year, 
of many hundreds of most melancholy situations, of which the gay pubUc 
takes no account. Let him then publish this whole assemblage of facts, 
in the simplest mode of statement, and, checking that eloquence of pity 
and indignation, of which the scenes that would be disclosed to such a 
man would be the unrivalled school, what a tragedy he would unfold, 
beyond all that poetry ever dreamed ! Or, if he could not find many 
such situations, or if he could aver that the suflerers can redeem them- 
selves from them if they choose, let him explicitly say so, and the 
compassionate part of the public will thank him for the information, 
that there exists less misery than they feared ; and the splendid, selfish, 
and gay part of the public will welcome the assurance, that there are 
no claims on their sympathy which should divert their expenses and 
their cares from that style of life to which, however, they will not the 
less be consecrated, though these claims on sympathy be ever so real, 
and ever so numerous. 

But, my dear friend, it cannot be a question with you, nor with any 
other serious inquirer, whether these scenes exist, with all their aggra- 
vations. And yet these dwellings are close in the neighborhood of 
sumptuous residences, where every real and every artificial want is 
indulged to satiety, and folly squanders what appetite cannot devour. 
Near these places, and sometimes directly by them, the procession of gay 
figures, and the parade of ostentatious exhibition, is passing all the 
day 

In civilisation, too, as well as afiiuence, London is deemed to excel, 
and does perhaps excel every other jcity. But what, then, must the less 
civilized parts of the world be, if the statements respecting this city be 
true ? Or what does civilisation consist in, or what is it worth, if its 
operation be not to ameliorate the general condition of a people, by 
reclaiming, as far as possible, the subordinate part of mankind from the 
debasement of vulgarity and ignorance, and to relieve them from misery, 
—and, on the other hand, to teach the superior classes that the want of 
condescension, humanity, and compassion, cannot be saved from final 
contempt by pomp and superciliousness ? 
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Is not this, again, the supreme city of the world as a Christian city ? 
Is not the religion of the Saviour of men, a religion of incomparable 
beneficence, extensively preached, believed, and loved ? Yet the grand, 
essentia] spirit of that religion is to do all generous good, to visit the 
sick, feed liie hungry, and clothe the naked, and to cure the despicable 
and cruel pride of worldly superiority. And can there be, then, where 
this sacred cause prevails, many thousands of abodes that are desolate, 
and hearts that are sad, for want of what Christians, in the same city, 
could easily impart to them ? 

I rejoice to believe that there is, in London, a large measure of sincere 
Christianity ; but the whole mass of misery which might be relieved, and 
is not, shows you wJuU a measure there is not ; that is to say, if our Lord's 
prophetic description of the Last Judgment do really exhibit the great 
test of Christian character. But if the whole amount of that suffering 
which the affluent might remove, without reducing their enjo3rments 
below a sober Christian estimate, be so much crime, is not the charge 
of very awful magnitude, however it may be divided, or wherever it may 
mainly fall ? It appears to me of urgent and solemn importance to each 
of the rich people who make a particular profession of the religion of 
Christ, to be able to stand forth and say, " I am not guilty of this charge ; 
on others be this sin, which will meet the strongest condemnation of the 
last day : all that an individual can do, I do." And can they, my dear 
friend, pronounce this deliberately and firmly, amidst that style of luxury 
and conformity to the world, in which you have had occasion to see that 
some of them indulge ? 

Among your observations on London, it will have occurred to you hom 
much familiarity with misery lessens pity. One cause of this is, what I 
have mentioned before, the low value set on human beings where they 
are so immensely numerous. Where the beings themselves are regarded 
as insignificant things, of course their sufl^rings in general can excite 
but little interest. But, besides, perhaps no sentiment of the heart is 
more reluctant to a frequent or continual exercise than pity, except in 
regard to the distresses of some object that is singularly dear. The 
occasions that claim this feeling occur too often even in a place of 
moderate population, for each one of them to excite the degree of it 
which it seems to deserve ; but, in London, a heart tliat could not become 
duly hardened under the repetition of impressions, would be persecuted 
to death. But the frequency destroys the effect. Fatal accidents, such 
as fires, persons being drowned in the river, or falling from scaffolds, or 
being crushed by carriages, are not so unusual as to connect any melan- 
choly association with the place or the cause, or to haunt the spectators 
with a Jong mournful remembrance. The instant and continual inter- 
vention, too, of things which make an opposite impression, diverts the 
sad feeling away. The scene where any melancholy catastrophe hap- 
pens, has not the sedateness and quiet which, by presenting but this one 
object, enables it to absorb all the thought and feeling in fixed musing. 
If a man fall down dead in the street, be is taken wro.^,«BAL\e^MK^\a. 
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ten minutes after a showman, with dancing bears and monkeys, comes 
and excites merriment on the very same spot. Or, if no ludicrous 
spectacle be ])re8entod, yet the constant buzz, and noise, and activity, 
tend most efiectually to obliterate every sad impression. The confused 
mixture and rapid succession of all kinds of events and sights, inevitable 
in a great city, where the same day is appointed for weddings and 
funerals, balls and executions, gives no distinct, protracted space for 
reflection to rest on any of them. Those, among the rest, that seem 
adapted to awaken and cherish pity, have their moment, and are gone. 

The number of wretched spectacles in human form which everywhere 
meet the sight, would at first excite, in a cultivated and humane mind, a 
mixture of pity and horror. The first momentary promptings of benevo- 
lence would be to attempt something to relieve them ; and when the 
number instantly proved that to be hopeless to an individual, he would 
feel a painful, shrinking repugnance to meet them, or pass anywhere 
near them ; he would, from humanity, do that which the Levite did from 
the want of it, '* pass by on the other side." But you observe, that after 
these spectacles have been familiarized by frequency and time, even 
humane persons can pass them almost without perceiving that they are 
there ; or with a feeling of more disgust tiian compassion if they do 
perceive them. 

The number of beggars who, in every part of the city, look you in the 
&ce. and bespeak your notice with humble attitudes and tones of sorrow, 
have a destructive efiect on the disposition to pity. There is the same 
reason why you should give to many as to one, and yet you cannot give 
to them all. You must therefore content yourself as you can, to see 
several thousands of your race depend, for what you know, this day, fur 
a morsel of bread and for life, on the casual trifle that may be given 
them, or may not ; and learn to look on the features of misery, and hear 
the language of supplication with perfect indifiference. For a person of 
feeling this is a great achievement ; and therefore it is found requisite to 
fortify the heart against the class of indications naturally adopted to 
awaken pity, by a recollection of all the instances and stories of the 
imposition and roguery of this unfortunate class of persons, and to hold 
a steady persuasion that the greatest number that appear, and conse- 
quently each one in the succession, are cheats, who would play on com- 
passion by the false semblance of distress ; and this persuasion you must 
not the less retain, though you see the evident proofs of old age, debility, 
or withered flEunine. This complacency of indiflerence is so completely 
possessed by the greatest number of those who pass, that yon will observe 
them smile at your simplicity if you take any particular notice of any of 
these forlorn objects. No one doubts that ^ere are a great number of 
cheats, but you have only to open your eyes to be cmivinced that very 
many are suflering objects ; and it cannot be too often repeated, that the 
habit of thus looking on misery, without pity, is most baneful to the 
heart Who can tell how far into the whole system of the benevolent 
aflEecti<»i8 the noxious effect may extend ? 
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Compassion for the sufiering of the animal tribes is likely to be greatly 
injured in London, by the constant sight of the condition and treatment of 
horses, particularly those of the hackney coaches, and of the stage 
coaches from the villages and towns in ttie neighborhood of the city. 
.... You have seen these ill-fated creatures, old, blind, ill-fed, wound- 
ed by the harness, and panting for life, yet suffering all the execrable 
barbarity of wretches in the form of men, but with the spirit and lan- 
guage of hell This is a bad world for whatever is innocent and 

useful, if it be defenceless too. This spectacle is continually witnessed, 
and deemed too trivial for feeling or abhorrence, except in some singu- 
larly atrocious instances. Introduce the topic, if you please, in a polished 
company, and see how many persons will attach the smallest importance 
to a consideration which appears so interesting to humanity. I have 
known the whole subject turned into ridicule by persons whom I had not, 
till then, deemed altogether destitute of feeling. This insensibility to 
obvious and multiplied animal suffering, must surely be the result of ia^ 
miliarly seeing it. But a city residence ought to make no trifling com- 
pensation to the qualities of the heart, in some other way, for such a 
serious deduction from its capabiUty of feeling compassion. Let it be 
considered, too, that the same cause early produces the same insensibility 
in the minds of children: how different a process from the discipline 
requisite to produce that anxious and sacred tenderness to feeling, that 
fear of hurting what has life, which a completely thoughtful and humane 
parent would be solicitous to cultivate in the young mind in precedence to 
every other moral principle, inasmuch as cruelty is the most hateful of all 
the possible forms of depravity. 

.... I have taken no notice till now of what appears to me the most 
melancholy of all the circumstances of a great city — ^the number of un- 
fortunate females. The greater number of these persons were originally 
capable of all the kind and dignified social sympathies, of the sweet cha- 
rities of domestic life ; and what is their present ccmdition, sunk in the 
most degrading forms of vice, and the most unpitied forms of misery — 
thrown off with aversion from the society and affections of their own 
eex, and the alternate allurement and contempt of the other ? What a 
contamination and destruction of all the sensibilities that can make hu- 
man beings interesting to one another ! . . . . 

.... My dear friend, you will be tired with this extended and inces- 
sant invective. If you think it extravagant, you must allow me to plead 
that I am but a savage, a mere simple savage ; I might have quitted but 
three months since the American wilds, so Uttle can I comprehend the 
system of an European city, where all human improvements are deemed 
to have attained the most elevated pitch that the world ever saw. I may 
in due time obtain the perceptions of wise, civilized men, and cordially 
adopt the consolatory creed which, if they are at ease themselves, I ob- 
serve they zealously maintain, in spite of all the miseries around them, 
viz. iJial things are jiLSt as they should he. That time, however, I am 
afraid is remote. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

REMOVAL TO FROME — PUBLICATION OF THE ESSAYS — ^ECLECTIC RE- 
VIEW — ^MARRIA&E . 

1804—1808. 

Mr. Foster had resided about four years at Downend, when, 
in consequence chiefly of the high testimony borne to his charac- 
ter and abilities by Mr. Hall, he was invited to become the min- 
ister of a congregation meeting in Sheppard's Barton, Frome. 
He removed thither in February, 1804. " It is a new place," he 
tells Mrs. Mant, " from which I write to you. And what place 
is this Frome ? you will say, and how came you to be there ? 
My good friend, Frome is a large and surpassing ugly town in 
Somersetshire, where the greatest number of the people are em- 
ployed about making woollen cloth ; — ^where there are several 
meeting-houses, and among the rest one where a Mr. Job David 
was a long time the preacher. This place he left some time since, 
after avowing himself a Socinian, which he had for some time 
been partly thought, but had not avowed himself to be. The 
congregation was nearly reduced to nothing before he left it. To 
this situation I was some time since invited, and was induced, 
from several considerations, to accede to the invitation. I am 
now considered as settled here. Among these considerations, un- 
doubtedly one was, some advantage in respect of pecuniary means. 
But the difference in this respect is not such as to have been a 
strong inducement, if there had not been other considerations con- 
cerned. 1 have experienced the greatest Kindness at Downend, 
and left my friends there with regret ; a sentiment which I be- 
lieve I caused as well as felt." To another friend (Mrs. Glowing 
of Downend) he says, " I experience much more kindness here 
than my social, or rather unsocial dispositions deserve ; and more 
than I should experience if those dispositions were fully known. 
You will not suppose me foolish enough to tell them all. I often 
make myself quite a social man ; and if I do this you know, and 
perform the social duties, nobody has a right to complain. It is 
not, however, by going very often into society that I evince my- 
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self a social man, but behaving with decency when I am in it. 
To do this, is but the very lowest degree of propriety certainly, 
and especially when some of the persons I am sometimes with, 
are persons of sense and great worth. I avow to you, I wish I 
were much less monkish, and much less in danger of sometimes 
approaching to misanthropy. To the family in whose house I am, 
I behave, I assure you, with great propriety, and give them but 
little trouble. I spend with them but extremely little time be- 
yond inevitable occasions ; and I dare say they are mistaken 
enough to suppose me one of the most studious men on earth. I 
never think of fairly sitting down for a conversation, nor even 
think of introducing any of those topics that have so often kept 
us up in your disorderly house till twelve or one o'clock. No, 
we are sober people here, and having taken our supper, go to 
bed, at least vanish from one another's sight. They are very 
worthy people, and good natured ; and to me they are even more 
than sufficiently attentive. They have a fine boy about nine 
months old, that sometimes amuses me very much. They are 
young people in Wesley's connection, keep a school, and have 
some property independently. The house is large ; so that I feel 
no inconvenience at all from the school. I sleep in a small 
chamber, the very room in which Mrs. Rowe died ; and have for 
my studying (if I ever did or could study) a room that was added 
to the house not many years since, — an exceedingly spacious 
room, with a rural prospect before it, but not comparable to the 
horizon seen from your windows. In this I pass the greatest part 
of my time ; for I scarcely ever take' any walks, not oftener at 
any rate than once in several weeks ; though there are at the 
distance of a mile or two some very pretty scenes, in the form of 
narrow valleys, and sometimes rocks on each side. 

'< The congregation here is still small, though not quite so small 
as at first. In the evening, generally, there are as many as 
would make a pretty good congregation for the meeting at Down- 
end, but the size of the meeting makes these appear but few. I 
have not yet attained, nor probably ever shall (from the loftiness 
of the house I^ suppose it may be), the power of talking away 
with that rapid facility that I had sometimes at Downend. I am 
obliged to speak more slowly, and that makes me speak more in 
one set manner, and deprives me of those variations of manner 
which accompany a talking style of preaching. I am likewise 
obliged to take somewhat more previous pains with my sermons, 
13 
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as I cannot so well trust myself to the resources of the moment. 
In consequence of this I seldom make a sermon quite so bad as 
I sometimes did in your neighborhood ; though I doubt on the 
other hand whether I have ever made one so good as some of the 
most successful of those you have heard. My greatest difficulty 
is to feel the influence of religion in my own mind, a sufficient 
degree of which would inspire in public a zeal and energy that 
would easily triumph over a few difficulties, and most of all over 
that barren, uninterested coldness which I so often feel and de- 
plore. My dear friend, to cultivate individual Christianity is, 
and probably ever will be, the greatest of all our difficulties. 
Do you not find it so ? With a full measure of this religion in 
the heart, half the gloomy feelings of life would vanish ; for the 
prospect of its end would be divinely animating, and all the cares 
of the course would be alleviated by a habitual trust m Provi- 
dence, and a solid assurance of all dispensations and temporary 
evils tending and conducing towards final and infinite felicity. 
Let us then resolve to make more vigorous and constant effi>rts to 
obtain a large augmentation of this internal, this infinite and 
never-failing consolation. This is the only kind of labor, expe- 
rience and reflection continually tell us, of which the result is 
infallible and infinitely estimable. Be this then our earnest care. 
If this concern go right, nothing else will long be suffered to go 
wrong. The shortness of this vain life, if it is thus employed, 
will be the grandest consolation. And this sacred possibility of 
making the shortness of life a felicity, is so much the more wel- 
come that there is nothing I have yet found, or expect to find, that 
can make long life deserve to be esteemed a felicity." 

It was during his residence at Frome that the " Essays," by 
which Foster attained his great celebrity, were published. They 
appear to have originated in his conversations with the interesting 
friend (afterwards Mrs. Foster) to whom they were addressed, 
while on a visit to her brother-in-law, the late Dr. Joseph Mason 
Cox, of Ovem. " In our many conversations while you were 
here," Foster observes, in a letter designed to be introductory to 
the Essays,* " it could not fail to occur to us, by what a vast 

* " It will not seem a very natural manner of commencing a course of 
letters to a friend, to enter formally on a subject, in the first sentence. In 
excuse for this abruptness, it may be mentioned, that an introductory letter 
went before that which appears first in the series ; but as it was written 
in the presumption that a considerable variety of subjects would be treated 
in the compass of a moderate number of letters, it is omitted, as being 
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world of subjects for consideration we are surrounded. Any 
glance into the distance in quest of a limit, found no limit to the 
difiused and endless multitude of subjects, though it would soon 
find one to the power of investigating and understanding them. . . . 
In these letters I shall revive some of the subjects which engaged 
and interested the social hour, and shall perhaps recall some of 
the hints or views that there presented themselves, in order to dis- 
play them with greater amplitude and precision." 

In writing to Mrs. Mant from Frome (June 20, 1804), Foster 
says, " I have confined myself very much, for many months past, 
about literary business, in which I expect to be confined for 
months and years to come, should life be prolonged. Having 
been idle almost all my life, I am at last become diligent, which 
I hope I shall continue to be, the remainder of it. I hope to be 
always constrained to it by a sense of duty ; at present the want 
of that same metal^ which I have lost all hope, at last, of gaining, 
by the discoveries of dreaming, is an additional stimulus. One 
part of this labor has been about a volume which I have written, 
and am sending in two or three weeks to be printed ; from which, 
however, I do not expect much pecuniary advantage, as being a 
first production of a quite UQknown person. If, however, the 
first should be successful (a very uncertain experiment), I may 
produce more, and the second will have a better chance, if the 
writer have gained any notice by the first. The first volume 
will, I suppose, be several months in printing. It is on a very 
few subjects, partly moral, partly philosophical (as it is now the 
fashion to call so many things), and partly religious. The 
writing is not without some merit, at least in parts ; though I can 
easily imagine to myself something better done, incomparably, 
and though no reader will probably see more clearly where and 
what the faults are, than I shall myself. ... I think I have not a 
great deal of vanity, that is, the love of praise. I feel I have 
some of it, and there is nothing that excites, when I reflect, more 
self-contempt than this feeling. To seek the praise that comes 
from Grod only, is the true nobleness of character : and if the 
solicitude to obtain this praise were thoroughly established in the • 
soul, all human notice would sink into insignificance, and vanish 

less adapted to precede what is executed in a manner so different from the 
design.**'-^dverti8ement to the first edition of the Essays^ p. vi. This 
letter the Editor has the satisfaction of inserting entire in the corre- 
spondence 
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from regard, except as a good man might consistently wish for 
the favor of men, in order to influence those men to what is good, 
by means of their opinion of him ; or again, as it may be very 
correct to wish to gain the applauding feelings of a few dear 
friends and connexions, in order to secure more completely their 
affectionate feelings." 

In his next letter to the same correspondent (April 25, 1805), 
he explains the cause of the delay in the publication of the work. 
" When I wrote to you last, I believe I told you I had completed 
a task of authorship on which I had been employed a year or 
two before. What a fool I was, even so lately as when I told 
you this. I had, it is true, written more than enough for a con- 
siderable volume, but I had not begun to revise and correct it in 
order to write it for the press. When I began this work, and 
had proceeded a little way, I found I had a job on my hands, 
with a vengeance. To my astonishment and vexation, I found 
there was not a paragraph, and scarcely a sentence, that did not 
want mending, and sometimes that whole pages could not be 
mended, but must be burnt, and something new written in their 
stead. This was often a most irksome and toilsome business, 
much more so than the first writing. On the whole, I verily be- 
lieve the revision and new modelling of the job has cost quite as 
much mental exertion as the original writing of it. In this busi- 
ness I have been employed ever since the time that I wrote to 
you, and that was last summer, till very lately. This exercise 
has, however, been a most excellent lesson in composition, so that 
I shall in the next instance do better the first time, and therefore 
never have again such a long and irksome task. This task is 
finished a little while since, and I am now presenting myself to 
the public.'' 

Before the manuscript was sent to the press, the author sub- 
mitted it to the critical judgment of his friend Mr. Hughes. " I 
like,*' he says, " the method and distinctness of your remarks. It 
is needless, I suppose, to observe, that freedom and even severity 
on your part, and obstinacy on mine, are to be held entirely war- 
ranted and innocent. As to the doubt which you express, whether 
you shall be entirely obsequious, I do not know how much it im- 
plies ; but certainly I should myself, in this same case, feel the 
duty of an absolute practical obsequiousness, however my own 
opinion might differ, except in the case of some obvious inad- 
vertency, and this I believe will rarely occur in my manuscripty 
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since the care has been very great. I am glad of your remarks 
not the less, and am certain, independently of examining them, 
of profiting by many of them. I would make one remark once 
for all, viz. that when a man has written so much as to have 
formed his style, it will have a certain homogeneity, from which it 
will result that the substitution of different forms of expression 
will not always be an improvement, even when they are better in 
themselves, since they may not be of a piece." 

On the publication of the work, Mr. Hughes, by his personal 
exertions, circulated nearly one-fifth of the whole edition. He 
presented copies to Mr. Wilberforce, Lord Teignmouth, and other 
persons of note and influence. " Home Tooke has your volumes," 
he tells Mr. Foster. " I went over to make him a helper. He is 
considerably an approver. He says, 'Let him simplify ; there is 
a basis of good sense. If he is a young writer he will do.' 1 
requested him to mention the publication : he will." In about 
four months a second edition was called for. " The degree of 
success," Foster remarks, " is indeed very unusual. I trust it 
is a direct favcnr and interposition of Providence, both for public 
utility and personal happiness. It will have been preceded and 
accompanied by numberless supplications of great sincerity and 
earnestness ; a very principal part of which have been employed 
to ask for more of the spirit that would devoutly and benevolently 
vrish to do good. I feel and lament a great deficiency in this 
point ; but I am not content to do no*more than feel and lament 
it."* 

The autumn, and the greater part of the winter, were devoted 
to a careful revision of the Essays ; of which he gives the follow- 
ing account to a friend at Downend. " I have been excessively 
busy this, and many past days. If you ask, Busy about what ? 
I answer. Mending and botching up bad sentences, paragraphs, 
and pages. That book that I published had at least five thousand 
faults ; and two or three thousand I have felt it necessary to try 
and mend. Many of them I have certainly mended ; but perhaps 
in some places I have made new faults in trying to correct the 
old. The book will be in substance the very same ; but very 
many pages, and a multitude of single sentences will be very 
difierent. Many sentences are left out, and many others put into 
80 difierent a form, that they will not appear the same, even as to 

* To Mr. Hughes, Sept 3, 1805. 
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the idea. One great advantage I believe will be, that there will 
be much fewer obscure passages ; you will feel that you under, 
stand more clearly than in reading the first edition. When I 
began correcting, I intended to alter but little, as I was not com- 
pletely aware that great alterations wore necessary ; and as I did 
not wish any proprietor of the first edition to feel as if it were 
gone out of date in consequence of the new one ; but when I went 
in earnest into the examination, I was confounded by meeting such 
an immense crowd of faults. I found that I must dismiss all 
delicacy respecting the first edition, and alter everything without 
ceremony. A great many needless words, and some that were 
too fine, have been sent about their business. Many long sen- 
tences are made shorter ; many imperfect arguments are made 
fuller and clearer. The pages will have somewhat more thought, 
and somewhat less show. Several figures are dismissed. The 
connexion of thought is made somewhat more close and clear. 
There will not, however, be any such effegt produced as to lead 
any reader to guess at the degree of labor which it has cost. This 
labor is not yet finished, nor will be, for at least a rhonth. I shall 
have hard work every day for so long. About that time I expect 
the printing to be finished ; — it is advanced a considerable way 
into the second volume. . . . Two or three reviews have praised 
the book ; one of them a good deal beyond its merits. But besides 
a number of magazines, there are at least half a dozen reviews to 
come, from not more than one or two of which I can expect much 
favor. I have written to the principal ones to mention that a 
second edition will soon be printed, and tell them that if they are 
disposed to be liberal, they will review that instead of the first, 
unless their arrangements are already fixed. It is not improbable 
that this may be the case with one or two of them, and therefore 
I shall receive a public whipping, a week and two three days 
hence. If none of them mention me at that time, I shall be 
pleased ; as I shall then reckon on their waiting till I shall appear 
before them in a better dress. But, however, that will not save 
me from the severe whipping, or else the contemptuous slight, of 
the greater number of them. I shall open each of them in suc- 
cession as I receive them, with this expectation ; excepting, as I 
have said, one or two, from which I have some cause to expect a 
politer treatment. Hughes, however, tells me that as far as he 
can judge, I may on the whole bid them defiance, for that the 
volumes have excited so much attention that they will, in some 
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degree, make way for themselves. The review which I men- 
tioned as having praised too much, though at the same time it by 
no means omits to censure, was written by Mr. Hall. What a 
melancholy circumstance it is that he should at this time be your 
neighbor for such a cause. Every recollection of this gives me a 
feeling of gloomy regret. We had hoped that the calamity might 
never have returned ; but now, if he should recover, the threat- 
ening omens will always hang over him. It is a most mysterious 
dispensation that so strong and sublime a spirit should be thus 
humiliated. You often hear about him, it is probable, and no 
doubt the splendor of his mind often breaks out through the -shade 
that surrounds it. I hope he will yet be all himself again, and 
enjoy at least intervals of life free from this afftiction. What a 
very, very deplorable thing it is that he has not written a great 
number of volumes ; I never think of this without extreme regret ; 
he would then have instructed and delighted to the end of time, 
even though his intellectual career had now been closed." 

To Mr. Hall's review of the Essays he again adverts in writing 
to Mr. Hughes. " I have read this critique on J. F. It has 
an odd effect to see a name one is so familiar with, connected with 
public notices, praises, &c. I am glad the editor did change 
such an expression as you mention originally to have been in the 
critique. A number of the expressions, as they now appear, will 
probably be deemed extravagant by most readers of the Essays, 
who may see also these remarks. I have here an occasion of 
verifying that vanity is not the predominant vice of my mind. 
These praises give me but very little elation, nor would they if 
they had been less qualified with accompanying censure than they 
are. The idea that circulated commendation will assist to sell 
the work, and so may contribute towards an object which cannot 
be attained without — money — is far, very far, more gratifying 
than any mere consideration of literary distinction. I would 
barter all the fame of Buonaparte, if I had it, for the possession to- 
morrow of that more interesting object. But I am not unsolicit- 
ous to feel the influence of a higher motive still ; at the same time 
I can see that I shall not probably have any great share of fame 
to barter. If the most partial of the public critics so strongly 
marks faults, what will be done by the mean, the prejudiced, the 
dull, or the spiteful ? His remarks on faults of composition are 
most pointed and discriminative. I have had myself the clearest 
perception of such things as they discriminate, in correcting for 
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the second edition ; to which I cannot but be confident these very 
just remarks will be very much less applicable. . . . The whole 
of this critique has all the acuteness and fire of its author. My 
thoughts have not yet had time to concentrate into any precise 
opinion on his remarks respecting theological diction. I have a 
pure certainty as a matter of fact that what I have advanced 
respecting the effect of this diction b true, whatever qualifying 
considerations ought to accompany the statement. What is said 
about Scripture language must be unfortunate, for Hall has totally 
mistaken me. I have expressly said that < the more the sacred 
oracles are quoted, if appropriately, the better.' What I mean, 
is a barbarous mixture of Scripture phrases into the constitution 
of the language ; not a frequent insertion of passages standing 
distinct in the page, in the same manner as I have myself intro- 
duced them. Evidently there would be a vast difference between 
trying to weave the phrases of Milton or Shakspeare, for instance, 
into the texture of my own diction, and citing clear, distinct ex- 
pressions from them which should obviously appear fi>reign, and 
forming no part of my own mode of expression, "though perti- 
nently, or perhaps strikingly introduced in the places where they 
stand." 

A third edition of the Essays was published in the summer of 
1806. It contained a very few small alterations; and the author 
tells Mrs. Mant, " I have no idea of making any farther altera- 
tions or additions, in case another edition should ever be wanted. 
The third may therefore be considered as correct and perfect as 
I am able to make it." 

In writing to Mr. Hughes (August 20, 1805), Foster says, " I 
am now beginning an Essay on the Improvement of Time, for 
which I have thrown together a large quantity of rude materials, 
and which I foresee cannot be finished in less than a moderate 
volume. The subject suits me much, and I hope, if well, I may 
be able to finish it by the end of the year." He appears to have 
labored upon this essay at intervals during the two following 
years, and at last to have abandoned it, in consequence of his be- 
coming a regular contributor to the Eclectic Review. So fully 
was he occupied in this department of literature, that upwards of 
thirteen years elapsed before he again appeared before the public 
in his own name. 

But to return to Mr. Foster's personal history. Some time 
before his settlement at Frome, a morbid state of the thyroid 
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gland had made its appearance. It was so much aggravated by 
the exertion of speaking in public, that in May, 1805, he said, 
" I am strongly apprehensive that a short time longer will put an 
end to my preaching, by means of a swelling of a gland of the 
neck. It began two or three years since, and has been pro- 
gressive in spite of every remedy." In a letter of rather later 
date he tells Mrs. Mant, " Every month makes me more and 
more certain that I shall preach, but a very short time longer. 
The progressive complaint of my neck will, J am persuaded and 
certain, in a few months more, silence me for ever. After that 
I must depend on writing ; and I am afraid it will be some time 
before I can in that way secure an income equal to that which I 
shall lose. As soon as I shall feel a tolerable certainty of this, 
I may trust to attain that social state which I so much long for. 
My prospects in this way are not those of actual despondency." 

In a letter to Dr. Ryland, written not long before he resigned 
the pastoral office, he describes the condition and character of 
the congregation, and gives some account of his own circum- 
stances and prospects. " I write to you," he says, " at the re- 
quest of the people to whom I yet venture to preach. The phy- 
sical cause which I have so long complained of, compels me en- 
tirely and finally to relinquish the work. I ought to have done 
so a considerable time since ; but have been withheld by a re- 
luctance to lay down an office which I can take up no more. I 
may perhaps endeavor to preach three months longer, but that 
must be the utmost : and that will only be, after two or three 
weeks, once a day. 

" The people therefore have desired me to request, in their 
name, that you will have the goodness to mention whether you 
know of any person likely to be useful in such a situation as 
this, and also likely to be willing to undertake it. They de- 
sire me also to state such circumstances as are requisite, of 
course, to be known respecting the situation, which they say I 
could with more propriety than they could themselves. This, 
however, involves some difficulty. I need not say that the society 
has acquired, by means of Mr. David, an unfortunate character 
among the churches ; and this, in the public estimation, can never 
be entirely reversed while it really consists of the same persons. 
The character, however, is in a great measure unjust. There 
are I believe two or three persons belonging in some sense to the 
society, who are of Mr. David's school ; but the principal of these. 
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Mr. G , the blind man, never attends, nor ever would attend 

or long trouble any minister inclined to Calvinism. As to the 
society taken collectively, there is a total disapprobation of any- 
thing like an approach to Socinianism. Some of them I believe 
are Trinitarians, in the common and simple sense ; and some 
are a kind of Sabellians, not materially different from Dr. Watts, 
for instance. In regard to predestinarian opinions, I believe 
Baxterian would be the most appropriate and comprehensive 
term. A very mild, moderate Calvinist would not displease 
them. At the same time no preacher would suit that was not 
rather a practical than a doctrinal preacher ; nor would a boister- 
ous manner be by any means acceptable. The society is ex- 
tremely small, and a number of the most respectable individuals 
are far advanced in years, and therefore not likely to remain a 
great while in any terrestrial society. The church is too reduced 
in number to form anything like a congregation ; and to gain one 
will be a matter of great difficulty. The unfavorable theological 
reputation of the church will be one great obstacle ; for people 
are afraid to join it, and serious persons are commonly most in- 
clined to hear where they think they could be happy to become 
members of the church. A zealous man of good sense, and 
understood to be substantially sound, might have a tolerable con- 
gregation, but ought not to begin reckoning on a large one. The 
people say they would greatly prefer a minister of some stand- 
ing to a quite young, inexperienced man It does not seem 

necessary to describe the circumstances more minutely 

If you can suggest anything on the subject, it will be thankfully 
received by the people here, and also by me, as I cannot but be 
concerned for their welfare, having a great respect for some of 
them, and having experienced the utmost degree of kindness and 
respect among them. 

" I received your letter, and also one from Mr. Pope. I can- 
not but entertain the highest respect for the [Bristol] Tract So- 
ciety and for its object ; to which I shall be glad, if I shall find 
it in my power, to contribute. I am sincerely sorry to express 
myself in a manner so little positive, and wish I could more per- 
fectly avoid anything that may for a moment look like the cold 
calculation of selfishness. But my circumstances are changed ; 
writing will become, in a few months, my sole resource for sub- 
sistence ; it is an employment in which, as yet, I am inconceiva- 
bly slow, and have even had experience enough to be certain 
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that I shall always be so. I am entering on a plan of systemati- 
cal reading besides, as necessary to an author, and which will 
occupy much of my time ; and on the whole I am not yet cer- 
tain that I shall be able to produce works, or to gain wages, be- 
yond the indispensable claims of self-interest. I really am ex- 
tremely mortified to answer in such a manner to a request which 
has the best kind of usefulness for its object. If I were not so 
slow — beyond all comparison slow — even when I make my utmost 
efforts in the business of composition, the case would be different. 
But this is really the case ; and you would be surprised, if I 
were to tell you, what a length of time and labor it cost me to 
write any given part of the small volumes already printed ; or 
if I were to tell you how many months have been consumed in 
the mere revision and correction of those volumes for a second 
edition. 

" What I may hereafter write will be directly or indirectly 
subservient to the best cause ; and if I find that I can but suf- 
ficiently make out in the way of trade, I shall be very glad to 
meet next the claims of Christian benevolence. How the trade 
is likely to serve I shall partly be able to judge in a short time, 
the second edition of the Essays being within about a week of 
coming from the press. When you see Mr. Pope, will you, my 
dear sir, tell him with what a cordial promptitude I could wish to 
answer his application, and how much I wish I could have stated 
the circumstances of my present studies in terms less liable to 
the charge of cold self-interest. 

" I rejoice to hear that your health continues, and that your 
labors are prosperous. I read with pleasure your sermon on the 
death of Mr. Sharp. May you still proceed in your various and 
important '^ork with the animation both of present success and 

of the final hopes I suppose Mr. Hall is now in Bristol. 

Does he ever intend to write anything ? He will have been one 
of the greatest sinners of his time if he do not." 

Mr. Foster resigned his ministerial charge at Midsummer, 
1806. The greater part of the ensuing four months was spent 
at Battersea and Margate. " A preacher instead of me," he 
says,* " is now settled at Frome. I was very sorry, on various 
accounts, to surrender the situation, but I found myself compelled 
to do so. Since ceasing to preach the complaint is become much 
less troublesome ; indeed it is hardly so at all, but I certainly 

• To Mrs. Mant, Oat. 7, 1806. 
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believe I should soon feel just in the same way again if I were 
again regularly to preach. The cause is not at all removed ; 
though the pain has ceased with the discontinuance of the exer- 
cise, the swelling is not in the smallest degree lessened." 

On his return to Frome he applied with great assiduity to his 
new literary engagement. His first critical essay was a review 
of " Carr's Stranger in Ireland," which appeared in the Eclectic 
for November and December, 1806. The reviewer possessed 
the advantage of having witnessed many of the scenes described, 
and of having observed with benevolent interest the condition and 
character of the people. 

" It will be obvious," he remarks, " to the readers of tiiis volume, that 
the Irish people have a national character widely different from that of 
the English. And it will be the utmost want of candor, we think, to 
deny that they are equal to any nation on the earth, in point of both 
physical and intellectual capability. A liberal system of government, 
and a high state of mental cultivation, would make them the Athenians 
of the British empire. By what mystery of iniquity or infatuation of 
policy has it come to pass, that they have been doomed to unalterable 
ignorance, poverty, and misery, and reminded one age after another of 
their dependence on a Protestant power, sometimes by disdainful neglect, 
and sometimes by the infliction of plagues. The temper of our traveller 
is totally the reverse of anything like querulousness or faction ; but he 
occasionally avows, both in sorrow and in anger, the irresistible impres- 
sions made by what he witnessed, on an honest, and we believe we may 
say, generous mind. He clearly sees that the lower order of the people, 
whatever might be their disposition, have in the present state of things 
absolutely no power to redeem themselves from their deplorable degra- 
dation. Without some great and as yet unattempted and perhaps unpro- 
jected plan for the relief of their pressing physical wants, they may 
remain another century in a situation which a Christian and a philan- 
thropist cannot contemplate without a grief approaching to horror. 
Their popery and their vice will be alleged against them ; if the punish- 
ment is to be, that they shall be left in that condition wherein they will 
inevitably continue popish and vicious still, their fute is indeed mournful, 

vengeance would hardly prompt a severer retribution It is not 

by tempting the conscience of the papist with a pitiful sum of money, 
nor by forcibly interrupting the follies of his public worship, nor by mak- 
ing him, for the sake of his religion, the subject of continual derision, 
nor by unnecessarily excluding him from any advantage, that we could 
wish to see genuine Christianity aided, in its warfare against that 
wretched paganism into which what was once religion is found degene- 
rated among all very ignorant papists in every country. We cannot but 
regret that both the civil and ecclesiastical rulers of Ireland should have 
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been for the most part unacquainted with all apostolical methods of 
attempting the conversion of the Catholics. And it is melancholy that 
the generalily of the ostensible ministers of religrion at present in that 
country, should be so very little either disposed or qualified to promote 
this great work. We happen to know that tliere are some brilliant ex- 
ceptions to this remark ; the lustre of whose character, if it cannot pre- 
vail to any distance, yet defines and exposes the obscurity which sur- 
rounds them." 

In conclusion, he observes : — 

" A number of pages are occupied with passages from Mr. Grattan's 
speeches ; some of which extracts we believe were supplied to Mr. Carr 
from memory, and therefore are probably given imperfectly. On the 
whole, however, these passages tend to confirm the general idea enter- 
tained of Mr. Grattan's eloquence, as distinguished by fire, sublimity, 
and an immense reach of thought. A following chapter is chiefly com- 
posed of similar extracts from Mr. Curran's speeches, in most of which 
the conceptions are expressed with more lucidness and precision than in 
the passages from Grattan. These specimens did not surprise, though 
they delighted us. We have long considered this distinguished coun- 
sellor as possessed of a higher genius than any one in his profession 
within the British empire. The most obvious difiference between these 
two great orators is, that Curran is more versatile, rising often to sub- 
limity, and often descending to pleasantry, and even drollery ; whereas 
Grattan is always grave and austere. They both possess that order of 
intellectual powers, of which the limits cannot be assigned. No con- 
ception could be so brilliant and original that we should confidently pro- 
nounce that neither of these men could have uttered it. We regret to 
imagine how many admirable thoughts which such men must have ex- 
pressed, in the lapse of many years, have been unrecorded and lost for 
ever. We think of them with the same feelings with which we have 
often read of the beautiful or sublime occasional phenomena of nature, 
in past times or remote regions, which amazed and delighted the behold- 
ers, but which we were destined never to see."* 

In the following year (1807) he contributed thirteen articles to 
the same journal. He was now entirely dependent on his literary 
exertions, and necessitated to defer that domestic union of which 
he indulged brighter anticipations than either the habitual pen- 
siveness of his mind, or the results of his observation, might have 
been supposed to permit. The event, however, amply justified 
his prognostications. " Though suflficiently old and reflective," 

• Vide Contributions, Biographical, Literary and Philosophical, to the 
Eclectic Review. Vol. i., pp. 8, 9, 11 , 17, 18. 
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he says, " not to be desperately romantic, I do indulge anticipa- 
tions of a much more Elysian character that it would be philosophic 
to avow. In as sober a judgment as I can form, there are more 
points of congeniality than in any instance I have ever seen ; and 
some of them, by being of a high and unusual order, will produce 
a sympathy of so much richer quality, and more vivid emphasis."* 
To liis friend at Chichester he writes, " I am still all alone ; and 
since I wrote to you have lived a more solitary life than ever in 
my life before. This last six months I have lived a little way 
out of the town, in a house amidst the fields — into which fields, 
however, 1 hardly ever go, because I can see them so well through 
my window, the window of an upper room. I hardly ever what 
can be called take a walk, except merely in the garden adjoining 
the house. The beauties of nature are brought so directly under 
my eyes and to my feet, that I am rarely prompted to go in quest 
of them, even as far as from your house to the top of Wick Lane. 
Excepting my journey to Bristol, I have hardly ever taken a good 
long walk for the last nine months. If this rigid limitation were 
imposed upon me by some external authority, by the will of some- 
body else than myself, what a wretched prisoner I should think 
myself, and should watch day and night for an opportunity to 
make my escape. I almost decline all visiting, and have not 
dined from home, I believe, six times these last seven months. 
The family consists only of a worthy man and his worthy wife, 
with a little servant girl, and with them I pass only the time 
necessary for meals. You will wonder, I suppose, that I have 
not acquired one constant companion, — and you may wonder — 
but so it is, however. It is not that I do not sometimes feel this 
complete solitude oppressive, though indeed I have constant busi- 
ness on my hands, which does not allow much of my day-time to 
be spent in tedious vacancy. I am become, from necessity per- 
haps, more than any other cause, more diligent than when you 
knew me. Having ceased to preach, I have not a penny but 
what is gained by hard work. A large share of my work, since 
I wrote to you last, has consisted in reviewing books, which I 
have found a very laborious business, but also highly improving. 
.... Perhaps I mentioned a book about the Improvement of Time 
that I began to write a good while since ; this is still far enough 
from being finished, but it must, if possible, in four or five months 

• To Mr. Hughes, Oct. 24, 1807. 
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more. When it is printed I shall not fail to have a copy sent to 
you. I am very glad the other book I sent you afforded you any 
pleasure. With the public it has been much more successful 
than I had ever ventured to expect. This solitude, however, 
which is at present my lot, is not likely to last very long. A 
house is at length taken for me and my intended companion at 
Bourton, the village in the upper part of Gloucestershire, where 
she lives. But it cannot be quitted by the present occupant till 
next Christmas, and then the getting of furniture, and the making 
of some slight repairs, will occupy at least a month, and therefore 
defer so long the expected union. It is only within a short time past 
that we have had the slightest idea of being at Bourton, and I was 
looking out for a house in this neighborhood, though with little 
hope of finding just such a one as I wanted. A suitable house 
ofiering at Bourton, and M.'s mother and sisters wishing us to live 
there, I with pleasure acceded to the plan. I am particularly 
glad of it for her sake, for she would have come here (to Frome) 

a perfect stranger to every individual Not that we shall 

want, or seek, or choose much society, but a very few female 
friends are desirable for a woman, and there are none she loves 
so much as her sisters. I, too, have always liked them most 
cordially. And I like the village, which is in a pretty situation, 
and inhabited, for the most part, by a decent, good kind of people. 
Next week I am going there, but only to stay about a week. It 
will be indispensable, I believe, for me to make another visit also, 
and return, before I go to remain there, and be made happy. 
Thus you see, after long, long waiting, my prospects with regard 
to this subject are converging to a point, and that point compara. 
tively not very distant, if no unforeseen prevention shall interfere 
to blast them, or protract their accomplishment. I certainly 
anticipate very much felicity, but I do not forget that I am in a 
world where a great deal of evil and sorrow must, absolutely 
must, by the appointment of the wise Creator, and by the very 
nature of things, mingle in the cup of life. I do not forget that 
the grand essence of happiness must invariably consist in the 
enjoyment of the divine fervor and the conscious preparation 
for another life, and that the value of the other sources of felicity 
will, on the whole, depend on their being combined with this supreme 
requisite. The dear and inestimable friend to whom 1 expect 
to be united, feels this conviction not less solemnly than myself; 
and we mutually hope that the complacency of affection will be 
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heightened and perpetuated by a mutual, zealous cultivation of 
piety and moral and intellectual improvement. We are thoroughly 
well acquainted with each other's character, tastes, and habits; 
and both of us believe there is a singular, even an extraordinary 
degree of mutual adaptation, in all our views, feelings, and wishes. 
Perhaps I might have mentioned that my dear friend is about six 
years younger than myself. Two months hence I shall be 

thirty-seven years of age Our acquaintance has now 

been as much as seven years, and our avowed connection about 
five. • I regret that the union has been, though unavoidably, 
deferred to so advanced a period of life, but I never wish I had 
been married very young. My general health is very good. 
The state of my eyes is not worse, nor the complaint which has 
compelled me to desist from preaching." 

About two months before his marriage, he says, " It would be 
a foolish stoicism if I did not meet the snowdrops, and other signs 
and approaches of this spring, with a degree of interest which has 
never accompanied any former vernal equinox. I expect to leave 
this place in less than two weeks, which, however, I should not do 
so soon but for the necessity of decamping from this house, my 
host being obliged immediately to leave it. A few days will be spent 
in Bath with P., &c., and then I go forward, if all is well, to Bourton, 
to reside there perhaps a month, or perhaps more, chiefly in one 
room of the appointed habitation, before my beloved companion can 
be united to me to reside in it also. I do feel very grateful to Heaven 
for the combination of valuable things which I hope for in this 
appropriation. Her conscience, intellect, and tenderness, are the 
chief. In her society and co-operation I do indulge a sanguine 
hope of improving, in every respect, by a much more quick and 
pleasing progression than I have done in a given space during all 

these past years of gloomy solitude For a long time, 

however, I must be at a great expense for books, of which my 
stock is miserably deficient. There are innumerable things 
incessantly which I have occasion to want to know, but have no 
means of informing myself; and this will be felt as much at 
Bourton, while we may stay there, as it is here, from its distance 
from any great mart of knowledge."* 

• To Mr. Hughes, Feb. 16, 1808. 
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LETTERS. 

XLVI. TO MRS. GOWING. 

Frame^ Feb., 1S04. 

My dear Friend, — .... I reached here in safety, but with feel- 
ings very far from anything like cheerfulness. The pensiveness caused 
by leaving Downend, uniting with the consciousness of no very favora- 
ble prospects here, made me gloomy. I was received, as I expected, 
with kindness by the family in which I spent the time of my previous 
visit, and in which I still am, without any certainty as yet how soon or 
into what house I shall remove my residence. It is a respectable family, 
and each of the persons in it is very kind ; one of them is the very 
superior young man that you heard me mention ; he is to take this letter. 
There is some expectation of my lodging in the house in which Mrs. 
Rowe lived and died, in which I wish I may not be disappointed, as it is 
in a very convenient situation : if I had a little superstition, I should be 
interested in the house on her account ; but I am too old to be strongly 
susceptible of a feeling of this kind. 

I probably expressed to you that no yery sanguine prospects attended 
my removai hither. Nothing can be more dreary than a large lofty 
meeting-house with a very small handful of hearers, who are never likely 
to become much more numerous. Some fatal destiny seems to have 
decreed that I am not to be anywhere of much use as a public speaker, 
nor perhaps indeed in any other capacity. It required all the force that 
I felt in the reasons which induced me to leave Downend, to determine 
me to fix in a situation like this. 

I left your house vnth great regret, and shall always feel an animated 
pleasure in seeing you again. Your habitual and extreme kindness can 
never be lost to my memory, nor the recollection of the immense number 
of animated conversations that we have held on so many subjects. 

Some of tiiose subjects I hope we shall discuss yet again These 

are very gloomy times, and there is too little reason to Tiope for any 
epeedy amendment. But no times and no successes would exempt re- 
flective minds from feeling a fatal deficiency in all the resources under 
the sun. It is only the anticipation of a superior state, that can save 
life in any circumstances from deserving to be called wretched 



XLVII. TO MRS. MANT. 

Frome, June 20, 1804 
.... I have no expectation of finding here any friends equally inter- 
esting as those that I have found in former times, nor do I wish to replace 
14 
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the former by new ones if I could. As to tliat other most interesting 
person on whom so much of my happiness depends, I am yet far enough 
from having appropriated her as a domestic associate ; nor can any di- 
vinations within my power to use, inform me or you when such an event 
will take place. It might soon perhaps be accomplished if I were to 
dream of some spot where one of the great pots full of old pieces of 
gold had been hidden and lost for centuries ; and then were to go to the 
marked place in the night, and after digging several hours near the old 
tree or under the old wall, should strike at last on the crock which con- 
tains the dear omnipotent dust. A little of this material I want, not at 
all for the sake of satisfying any desires of vanity or pride, in the one 
individual or the other, but just for the sake of necessary use, since 
these are very bad times you know : that abominable vermin called 
taxes, afar more mischievous creature than the locusts of Egypt, eating up 
every green thing, and every other thing of every other color. I do hope, 
however, that the time may not be very far distant when even in spite 
of this voracious breed, I may hope to reap a little harvest of the sweet- 
est kind of felicity. 

.... 1 fear you may be again the victim of that grievous head-ache, 
which will render a season of so much beauty a season of unmingled 
melancholy. I should be very glad to know, that this is not the case ; 
but that the brilliance of the morning, and the solemnity of the evening, 
the beauties of the field, and the songs of the grove, bring you their 
whole tribute of luxury, which tribute they bring only to health. If you 
are again oppressed with illness, you need other consolations than all the 
visible creation can impart ! and most happily, my friend, it is not now the 
first time that you have had recourse to those superior consolations, the 
eflicacy'K)f which you have found capable of alleviating the heaviest 
griefs, and which you know it is not in vain to seek. The Being that 
gives beauty to the earth and grandeur to the sky, is well able to sus- 
tain those souls that are more estimable in his regard than the whole 
material creation. To that Being there is ready access at every mo- 
ment, and one short pathetic supplication to him will be of more value 
to the mind than all the rhapsodies that the enthusiasts of nature ever 
uttered, and the reveries that poets ever dreamed. If, however, you are in 
tolerable health, you are unpardonable, if you do not sometimes, as often 
as possible, regale yourself with rural sweetness. This I say with em- 
phasis, though I have myself scarcely taken a walk this month, except 

as part of a journey that I was lately obliged to make I was 

interested and amused by some of the articles of intelligence which you 

gave me As to that spiritless dog, John S , I have lost all 

hope of him, if he have not by this time accomplished his business. 
Perhaps, however, I may be mistaken; he may be proceeding most 
regularly with measured steps to his purpose, having begun the under- 
taking on a calculation that by waiting on the lady an hour and a half 
pr so, each Christmas-day, the great achievement might be accomplished 
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in thirty years. Patience, then, my good friend S., for twenty-five yeara 
more, and you shall be the happiest fellow in Sussex. There's nothing 
like your steady rogues, that can follow a purpose for fifty years at a 
heat. I was something very like sorry to hear that Mr. R., notwith- 
standing all his merits and sacrifices, is finally excluded firom the band 
of gentle warriors. Really when a worthy old man has set his heart on 
some interest, that is not absolutely bad, Uiough it be foolish for him to 
pursue it, one is sorry when he is disappointed. I was pleased to hear 
that your old servant Dolly was married ; it looks like a kind of safety 
for the character of a wild girl. One has, however, I think seldom 
known a composition less likely to make a respectable wife than she. 
So little sense and so much caprice will be a pleasant mess for her good 
owner, whoever it be that has caught this piece of good fortune. I won- 
der if she is still pretty ; that very likely did the business. 



XLVIII. TO MISS MARIA SNOOKE. 
f Introductory Letter to the Essays.* | 

JVear Bitstoi, August 30, 1804. 

My Dear Friend, — ^You will accept my most sincere acknowledg- 
ments for the allowance you have given me. I shall prove how far I am 
sensible of its value, by the ample and frequent use I shall make of it. 

The coldness and languor incident to solitary speculation will be re- 
lieved by the half-social spirit supplied by the constant recollection, that 
I am writing to a reflective friend, to whom no sentiment of importance 
can come without its interest, and from whom a little power of imagina- 
tion will seem to draw intermingled remarks and replies. 

My mind, I am fully conscious, cannot do justice to any subject ; but yet 
it does appear extremely possible, in such a series of letters as I have 
engaged to write, to suggest many thoughts not altogether common, and 
adapted, on their correct application, to produce a considerable effect on 
taste, on character, and on happiness. 

In our many conversations while you were here, it could not flail to 
occur to us, by what a vast world of subjects for consideration we are 
surrounded. Any glance into the distance in quest of a limit, found no 
limit to the diffused and endless multitude of subjects, though it would 
soon find one to the power of investigating and understanding them. 

It appeared that all things in the creation are marked with some kind 
of characters, which attention may decipher into truth — pervaded by 
some kind of element, which thought may draw out into instruction. 
Amidst these various views it could not fsiil often to occur to us, how 
many exercises of the judgment are absolutely necessary to secure the 
attainments which form even a tolerably accomplished human being. In 

• Vide page 179. 
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these letters I shall revive some of the subjects which engaged and 
interested the social hour, and shall perhaps recall some of the hints or 
views that then presented themselves, in order to display them with 
greater amplitude and precision. And any topics on which I have or 
have not thought before, will be introduced, just as my mind may be in 
the disposition to select them, or as casualty or ob6ervati<»i may suggest 
them. 

For myself, I hope to gain by this course of writing some advantage in 
respect of intellectual discipline. A little studious labor will indeed be 
amply repaid, if it will assist to reclaim my mind from its inveterate and 
unfortunate habits of indolent, desultory, musing vagrancy, into some- 
thing like method in its operations, and conclusiveness in their results. 
If this reformation cannot be effected now, I may justly despair of its 
ever being possible. But I am determined not, without an efR>rt, to sur- 
render my mind finally to the state of a garden which produces a few 
scattered flowers, only to make one regret its being irretrievably aban- 
doned to weeds. 

Another advantage may be, that I shall be compelled to make, or 
rather to admit, an estimate of what has really been gained from chaerynr 
tion on a world which I have seen so long, and from the various lessons 
of experience. This will be to find, if I may express it so, the amount 
of the annual value, to the mind, of this mortal routine of rising each 
morning to view again the scenes of nature, to mingle and talk with 
various society, to transact accustomed business, to notice the occur- 
rences of a little, or the events of a larger sphere, to read books, to 
observe the manners and disclosures of character among persons around, 
and ever and anon to turn attention on one's self. 

It might be presumed that much would be taught by all these diversi- 
ties, to an attentive and diligent spirit, formed to be the pupil of its 
situation, and not of a temper to yield either its character in obsequious 
conformity to the scene it inhabits, or its faculties to that thoughtless 
slumber which perceives none of the views that present instruction, but 
as the visions of a dream. 

My friend, to have thought far too little, we shall find among the 
capital faults in the review of life. To have in our nature a noble part 
that can think would be a cause for infinite exultation, if it actually did 
think as much and as well as it can think, and if to have an unthinking 
mind were not equivalent to having no mind at all. The mind might, 
and it should be, kept in a state of habitual exertion, that would save us 
from needing to appeal for proof of its existence to some occasion yester- 
day when we did think, or to-morrow when we shall. 

As to myself, I have often been severely mortified in considering, if all 
the short spaces of time in which I have strongly exerted my faculties 
could be ascertained, and reckoned together into one place, what a small 
part of life it would fill. The space, however, may be deemed the 
measure of the total of real life. 
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We can recollect, that often, while the hour has been paaeing, an 
internal, fisiintly-accusing consciousness has said, ''This is not reflection." 
" This is not reasoning." " This is vacancy." Often, on looking back 
on a day or a week, we can mark out large portions in which life was 
of no use — in other words, was nothing worth — because the mind did 
nothing, and gained nothing ; notwithstanding that the while the pulsa- 
tion of the blood and all the vital functions of the animal life went on ; 
notwithstanding that the dial noted the rapid hours, the sun rose and set, 
the grand volume of truth was expanded before us, and the great operas 
tions of nature held their uncontrollable course. 

It was impossible not to regret that the power most made for action 
and advance, the power apparently adapted to run a race with any orb in 
the sky, should be so immensely left behind. And it was difficult to avoid 
the folly of wishing that the soul, too, were under some grand law of 
necessitated exertion and inevitable improvement. 

I remember when once, many years ago, musing in reflective indolence, 
observing the vigorous vegetation of some shrubs and plants in spring, I 
wished that the powers of the mind too could not help growing in the 
same spontaneous manner. But this vain wish instantly gave place to 
the recollected sober conviction, that there is a simple and practicable 
process which would as certainly be followed by the high improvements 
of reason, as the vegetable luxury follows the genial warmth and 
showers of spring. If all our wishes for important acquirements had 
become efforts, my friend ! if all those spaces of time, that have been left 
free from the claims of other employment, had been spent in such a 
determined exercise of our faculties, as we recollect to have sustained at 
a few particular seasons, how much more correct, acute, ample, and rich, 
they would at this time have been 1 

When the period of what is called edttcation was past, and the impor- 
tant responsibility of the conduct of life devolved on ourselves, we did not 
imagine that the labors and sohcitudes of mental and moral cultivation 
had accomplished all their objects, and might now be dismissed to final 
repose. How fertile in everything wise and useful would be that life, 
the early part of which should be the sole reservoir to supply opinions 
and virtues to all the rest. 

The condition of humanity will not aflbrd a wise and happy life on 
such terms. Life itself will go on gratuitously and without our care ; 
but all that can give value to its progress, or dignity to its close, must be 
obtained at the heavy expense of unintermitted labor. 

Judicious education anxiously displays to its pupils its own insufficiency 
and confined scope, and tells them that this whole earth can be but a 
place of tuition, till it become either a depopulated ruin, or an Elysium 
of perfect and happy beings. Its object is to qualify them for entering 
with advantage into the greater school where the whole of life is to be 
spent, and its last emphatic lesson is to enforce the necessity of an ever- 
watchful discipline, which must be imposed by each individual se^, when 
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exempted from all external authority. The privileges, the hazards, and 
the accountableness of this maturity of life, and the consignment to one's 
self, make it an interesting situation. It is to be entrusted with the care 
of a being infinitely dear, whose destiny is yet unknown, whoee faculties 
are not fully expanded, whose interests we but dimly ascertain, whose 
happiness we may throw away, and whose animation we had rather 
indulge to revel than train to labor. 

There is a feeling in looking round like the first man in Eden, on a 
sphere that is my own, on which no human authority may intrude, and 
bounded only by the laws of Him who commands the universe. What 
luxury of existence, if there were no duties, and no dangers ! 

But meanwhile the process of education is going on, even though 
unobserved, and tending fast toward the ultimate fixed form of character. 
Character grows with a force that operates every moment ; it were as 
easy to check the growth of a forest. You find, that to counteract any 
one of its determined tendencies, is a task of hard and recurring labor. 
Even its slightest propensity, when opposed, 8eem& inspirited. with the 
energy of the whole. 

Habits are growing very fast ; some of them may not be good ; but 
they still grow while we speculate on them, and will soon close, like the 
ices from the opposite shores in the Arctic seas, except dashed by the 
interruption of a mighty force. Is the spectator unconcerned while they 
are closing around him ? Or is he descanting wisely on the laws of 
habit, till he becomes its victim ? The mind is a traitor to itself; it will 
not wait while we are seeking wise principles, nor return when we have 
found them. 

Everything is education ; — ^the trains of thought you are indulging 
this hour ; the society in which you will spend the evening ; the con- 
versations, walks, and incidents of to-morrow. And so it ought to be ; 
we may thank the world for its infinite means of impression and excite- 
ment, which keep our faculties awake and in action, while it is our im- 
portant office to preside over that action, and guide it to some divine 
result. 

I wish, my dear friend, to animate both myself and you to the utmost 
zeal respecting this high concern. As the education of our youth could 
give us only some faint impressions and rude elements of wisdom, — as 
we have since found that no great and estimable improvement will spring 
unsolicited or flourish uncultivated, — and as we perceive that the world, 
and life, and time, idll mould us whether we will or not, if left to their 
influence, it is supremely worth our care that we be not fatally and irre- 
trievably spoiled. 

There are scattered, here and there, many energetic spirits, who com- 
pel the world and all things in it, to pay them tribute. They deserve to 
be rich : would they could impart a small portion of their treasures ! or 
the power of acquiring them. But I have often been struck at consider- 
ing how entirely individual are all estimable attainments. The man into 
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whose house I step a quarter of an hour, or whom I meet on the road, or 
whose hand I take, and converse with him, looking in his face the while 
— he so near me, that walks with me, that traverses a field or sits in an 
' arbor with me, — ^he may have a soul fraught with celestial fire, stores 
of science, briUiant ideas, magnanimous principles, while I — I that 
observe his countenance and hear him talk — may have nothing of all 
this. He may for the last ten years have been assiduous in studies day 
and night, while I have consumed the morning in sleep, and the day in 
indolent vacancy of every sentiment, except imshing, " which of all em- 
ployments is the worst." What right have I to wish he should leave 
part of his animated and powerful character with me ? But he cannot, 
if he would. He takes his resplendent soul away, and leaves me to 
feel, that as ^ is individual, so, too, unfortunately, am I. The mind 
must operate within its own self, and by its own will ; else, though sur- 
rounded by a legion of angels, it would be dark and stationary still. 

Yet, though designs and efibrts must be individual, they may be social ; 
and it is one of the most pleasing engagements of friendship to offer 
suggestions tending to assist such generous cares. I would not wish to 
hold a friendship that I greatly prized at less expense than this. 

I shall feel the most animated pleasure in my solitude, if in these let- 
ters I can assemble from the regions of reflection, or of reality, into 
which I have wandered, any sentiments which may hereafler be recol- 
lected by you, as having contributed to any one of your pleasures, or of 
your improvements. It is not at all in the character of an instructor 
that I write, but as a cordial, respectful friend, certain always to find in 
the friend to whom he writes an animated rival interest in everything 
that can enlighten understanding, or conduce to felicity. 

I am, most sincerely yours, 
J. F. 



XLIX. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Frame, March, 1805. 

My DEAR Friend— .... I was afraid to open your letter, lest some 
savage beast or serpent should dart out of it, and thought it vastly mild 
when I did venture to examine it. I wish you whatever domestic grati- 
fication is derivable from the addition of a son. 

.... I am glad to hear a confirmation of the account of Mr. Hall's 
recovery. As to his writing, it does not seem more likely he will at- 
tempt it now than before ; it is even probable he will be rather dissuaded 
from too much of the solitude and hard study which that business re- 
quires ; that is to say, if other authors are at all like me. Your censures 
about the delay of my manuscript are totally misplaced ; it is true, I 
have been twice, part of a week each time, at Downend ; but thus much 
you would allow that even propriety, had inclination not been a compe- 
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tent inducement, would have claimed. As to the rest of the time I 
have been very industrious, but I did not know when I had finished the 
two first essays what a task I had yet on my hands. When I came to 
the fourth essay, which is much longer and more important (as far as 
the word important can apply to any of them) than the others, I found 
it requisite to write the first part of it anew, and at five times the length ; 
besides, the whole business is inconceivably tedious. I have often passed 
the whole day about two or three sentences, and could only determine 
to do more to-morrow ; but I could not help myself; it was no afiiur of 
will. I have been so assiduous that I have hardly had one walk, except 
the journeys to Downend, for these several months ; and though I have 
been necessitated, often against my inclination, to make visits in the 
town, I have put off a number of persons from time to time with saying, 
" Certainly, Sir, I intend myself the pleasure of calling on you very 
shortly." Everything was wrong in these two essays ; there were 
scarcely three pardonable sentences together. This has given me a 
mingled feeling of being pleased and mortified ; mortified that the first 
operations of thought were so incorrect, but pleased that I could clearly 
see and often mend the faults. The latter essays will exhibit more of 
the work of understanding, and more, of what will please or displease as 
matter of opinion. As to how soon they will be finished I am afraid to 
pledge myself, after my past experience of the utter impossibility of 
moving faist ; but as I have only about half a dozen sheets to transcribe, 
with very slight corrections, I cannot be many days ; I am afraid some- 
what more than a week, but surely I think not two 

I see no manner of reason why you should forswear the press. How 
many editions would you have your works go through ? By all means 
write again ; that is, after you have learnt of me somewhat more sim- 
plicity of style. You may believe me, that I am quite worthy to be a 
model in this respect. 

.... Do you think we really sJiall do anything of permanence and 
of consequence before we quit this orb ? There is nothing proceeding 
in this stupid town worth notice. I lately felt high elation in looking to 
an immense distance from it, that is, at Sirius, and some others of the 
sublime spectacles, in a glass of considerable power. 

I was sorry you did not come to Bath last autumn. It is but thirteen 
miles from Frome. You would be treated very respectfully here, only 
you would be severely preached. After the preachers, who are ex- 
tremely respectable men, there are very few persons here in whom I can 

feel any particular interest I should nauseate the place if I had 

been habituated to it a century. At first I felt an intense loathing ; I 
hated every house, timber, stone, and brick in the town, and almost the 
very trees, fields, and flowers, in the country round. I have, indeed, 
long since lost all attachment to this world as a locality, and shall never 
regain it. Neither, indeed, for this do I care ; we shall soon leave it for 
ever I now seldom comparatively think of politics ; when I do, 
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it is with a hatred of the prevailing system, which becomes but more 
intense by time. 

L. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Doumend, March 26, 1805. 
My dear Friend, — .... It was necessary for me to come here 
this week, if I would see the person on whose account I came. I am 
very glad also for the sake of my eyes, which were become very uneasy 
by the exertion of the mind perhaps, as much as direct use. I have now 
nothing to write but unconnected notices. First, I have admitted I think 
two thirds of your corrections, a very large proportion you will allow, 

for the vanity of an author I have made a very few corrections 

also ; one very necessary and very happy one, about the beginning of the 
part referring to atheism. As the passage stood before, it connected the 
idea of Deity with place, in a manner which I had felt to disapprove be- 
fore, but on considering again, I felt absolutely must be altered. A con- 
siderable number of the modes of expression I have restored to the state 
in which they had stood before. I have erased most of the marks of quo- 
tation, used where I had supposed the sentiment to be expressed by some 
individual ; they are ugly and foolish ; and by observing lately the usage 
of a distinguished writer, I perceive them quite useless. I have erased 
also several notes of admiration which you had introduced ; I hate this 
figure mortally, and prohibit most absolutely the insertion of one of them 
more than the very few which I felt indispensable. 

.... I perceive one mistake in your manner of j>oi7i/ing|- (that is, ac- 
cording to the standard of Gibbon, and some other of the highest author- 
ities). When there are several nouns of the nominative case to one 
verb, you admit no comma after the last of these previous to the verb. 
Or when there are several distinct, short members converging into one 
concluding one, you admit no stop between the last of them and this con- 
cluding one. In this I am persuaded you are wrong, accordmg to the 
dictates of reason, as well as the highest authority. Of the authority I 
am quite certain. A passage or two where you have introduced the 
correction will show you what I mean. " New train of ideas, presenting 
the possible, and magnifying the certain, difficulties of the situation." 
" Though a man is obedient, and probably will continue obedient, to 
habit." " They are mistaken if they imagine that the influences which 
guide, or the moral principles which impel, this self-applauding pro- 
cess," &c. Now I feel most certain that ^e comma ought to remain in 
all such cases, and that the contrary manner is a vulgar mode only of 
pointing. The authority of Gibbon is decisive, and he invariably points, 
in such instances, as I have done. 

There is another circumstance which I cannot now describe gramma^ 
tically, but of which I sent an instance. I wrote, " Any man, whatever 
were his original tendencies, might, by being led through a different 
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train, have been now a diflerent man from what he is." You put it 
thus : " Whatever his original tendencies, might, by his having been led," 
&c. Now in such cases, I think you will perceive, if you consider, that 
two past tenses are an incorrect mode of expression. When one past 
time is indicated, the other thing which was contemporary with the time 
indicated by that past tense was of course presenl as to that time, and 
ought therefore to be in the form used for present time. This, however, 
is not a good example. I much dislike the article an before a word be- 
ginning with u, as an universe. I do not know whether I am right in 
this, but I nauseate the full broad pronunciation of u as you, I cannot 
recollect to give account of the reasons for retaining my former mode 
of expression in places where you had modified it, but I should not have 
done it from the mere vanity of retaining my own, I have excluded 
Caesar, whom you introduced among such men as ^ Alfred, Timoleon," 
&c. It was my object in that one instance to have them all men of 
virtxie, I retain the appellation " My dear friend," at the beginning of 
the fourth letter of one of the two first essays. I meant it not as an 
address ; it had then been a singularity from the beginning of the other 
letters, but merely an appellation to stand in the commencing line, and 

not above it I saw your meaning in altering somewhere a simile 

about meteors, but I instantly recurred to the former state of the compari- 
son. It was indispensable to have it not formal and lengthened, but 

momentary and gone Somewhere in the fourth essay I have 

made an assertion respecting the original of the New Testament of this 
kind, that the terms which are now in our language peculiarly theologi- 
cal, were not so, as adopted by the apostles, but that they took their 
words from the simple, general vocabulary of the language. I do not 
express it right here ; but it is a distinctly expressed idea in the essay. 
Now, though I have no doubt of this being true, you know how well qua- 
lified I am to prove it so. If it is not true (of which you will be able to 
judge),, it can be omitted without making a violent chasm. If it is true, 
it is a remark of considerable consequence in the question I am then 
considering. I have said, " sublimates martial into moral grandeur ;" 
I do not know whether svhlimate is exclusively a scientific word. I have 
used in one place, in the fourth essay, " lustre of array," as synonymou:s 
to raiment ; perhaps this is wrong. ... I have not one book of reference 
about me. I have not had an English dictionary of any kind whatever 
during the whole of my revision. I had somewhere used the YfoiA partly 
in connection with " divine grace," or the " divine Spirit's transforming 
a man." I wonder at your erasing this. Surely it is time of day to 
take care what we assert on this subject It is impossible not to see 
that the transformation is very partial, even in the best men. I think I 
must trust to your discretion any slight correction in the two latter 
essays. The care I have used assures me they can need to be very 
email, unless it were in the ideas, and that is another thing 
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LI. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Frome, April 8, 1805 

.... I left the correcting of the two latter essays to your discretion ; 
I have since thought I should not have done this absolutely, as there are 
many sentences which you might be inclined to modify, on account of 
their meaning, in a manner which I could not approve. I request you, 
therefore, if any corrections of consequence have occurred to you, to 
write them, together with the expressions as they stand independently 
of the correction, and send them to me. I am sorry for every addition 
to your trouble, but it will not take much time. You may think this one 
of the mean feelings of an author, but in the same case, yourself the 
author and I the corrector, you would have the same wish. Having a 
manuscript by me (I wish for the proof that I have been sometime labo- 
rious, that you could see this manuscript) I shall instantly be able to 
refer the detached expressions or sentences to their place, so as to judge 

of their connections What should you deem to be the reasonable 

auguries as to public success ? It is an experiment of great anxiety to 
me, from my progressive apprehension that the pen will soon be my only 
resource. UnJess, therefore, I am successful in this trial, my prospects 
of life are turning again into darkness. 

I am completely satisfied with myself as to the laborious care which I 
have employed. I fully feel that unless this volume be written well, I 
cannot write well. But, indeed, I am also certain that in many respects 
it IS written weU. 

I am very glad, not that indolence has so long kept me from being an 
author, but glad of the fact of having not become an author sooner. A 
more advantageous impression will be made by the first production of so 
mature a character, than I should probably have made by a progressive 
improvement to the present intellectual pitch from such an inferior com- 
mencement as I should have made, even six or seven years since. I am 
gratified in feeling that my mind was reserved, either in consequence 
of something in its essential constitution, or from the defectiveness of its 
early discipline, for a late — a very late maturity. It is yet progressive ; 
if I shall live six or ten years, and can compel myself to a rigorous, 
especially if to a scientific^ discipline, I am certain it will think much 
better then than it does now ; though in the feculty of invention it has 
probably almost reached its limit. 

My total want of all knowledge of intellectual philosophy, and of all 
metaphysical reading, I exceedingly deplore. Whatever of this kind 
appears in these letters is from my own observation and reflection, much 
more than from any other resource. But everything belonging to ab- 
straction has cost me inconceivable labor; and many passages which 
even now may appear iiot very perspicuous, or not, perhaps, even true, 
are the fourth or fifth labored form of the ideas. I like my mind for its 
necessity of seeking the abstraction of every subject ; but, at the same 
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time, this is, without more knowledge and discipline, extremely incon- 
venient, and sometimes the work is done very awkwardly or erroneously. 
How little a reader can do justice to. the. labors of an author, unless 
himself also were an author! How often I have spent the whole day 
in adjusting two or three sentences amidst a perplexity about niceties, 
which would be far too impalpable to be even comprehended, if one were 
to state them, by the greatest number of readers. Neither is the reader 
aware how often, after this has been done, the sentences or paragraphs 
so adjusted were, after several hours' deliberation the next day, all 
blotted out. The labor of months lies in this discarded state in the 
manuscripts, which I shall bum when I know that the volume is aD 
printed. Less of this kind of loss, however, would be sustained in 
making another volume ; the long revision which I have now finished 
having given me a most excellent set of lessons on composition, in con- 
sequence of which I should much better execute the first writing, in the 
case of producing other works. You will forgive this egotism ; none 
of it appears in the book. 

I must protest against all alteration of words, on account only of their 
being of similar sound to words in their vicinity, except in the case of a 
very apparent inadvertency. This is a very puerile kind of objection 
and criticism. 



LII. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Frame, April 20, and May 8, 1805. 

.... I have said, " Again, what is the value of all interesting moral 
books, but as instructing you in the true doctrine of happiness ?" You 
would say, " Wherein consists the value of all interesting moral books, 
but in their capacity to instruct you 7" &c. Both of us bad. ^ Where- 
in," is one of that class of adverbial compounds which is discarded by 
every elegant pen, and expressly condemned by Blair (there are whereby^ 
tcherecf, whereto, thereof, &c.) ; I am not aware that I have admitted one 
of this class throughout the essays. '* Conststs.^^ It is one of my laws 
of composition always to prefer the simple verbs, is, does, makes, &c., to 
any more formal words, when they will express the sense as well ; and 
this is one of the chief secrets of simple writing. " Capacity,^* is not 
the word ; capacity belongs more to a conscious agent. I have spent 
and wasted several hours on this insignificant sentence. There is no 
need of anything about " value." Write simply " again, moral writings 
are instructions on the subject of happiness. Now the doctrine of this 
subject is declared," &c. The plainest simplicity is always necessary 
in a sentence which proposes a topic. 

I have said, " Your recollections will tell you that they have most cer- 
tainly presumed to avow, or to insinuate, a doctrine of happiness which 
implies the Christian doctrine to be a needless intruder on our specula- 
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tions," &c. You qnestion the authority of implies with an infinitive 
mood after it. Since it is grammatically correct, and a very neat, quick 
way of getting out the meaning, I should venture it if there were no 
authority. But there is authority. I probably never use it in this man- 
ner without either a distinct recollection, or a kind of faint echo, of a 
sentence in a long printed speech, in my possession, of Fox ; a speech 
to which Mr. Favell told me, that Home Tooke said, he had hardly deemed 
even Fox to be equal. '* Excellent illustration ! Why, in such a case 
we should all have said the same thing ; but what stupidity it is to imply 
this to be such a case /" (It is not a newspaper speech.) 

.... I have written, " And what appears in these illustrations, as 
the highest form'*' of happiness ? It is probably that of a man feeling 
an elevated complacency in his own excellence, a proud consciousness 
of rectitude," &c. I have attentively considered this sentence, and do 
not approve any alteration in it ; it expresses just what I wanted to ex- 
press. I can by no means approve making the form or kind of happi- 
ness, to be the man himself who possesses it ; nor the introduction of the 
word '' cherishing," or any word, before the expression, " a proud con- 
sciousness of rectitude," so as to separate this from the preceding ex- 
pression, '* an elevated complacency in his own excellence ;" it would 
be absurd to describe these as two distinct circumstances of the man's 
feelings. The latter is but a varied expression, an aggravation, an ex- 
planation, or whatever you please, of the former. The propriety of 
admitting this sort of repetition is supported by numberless examples in 
Johnson and many others ; particularly Hall abounds with them. The 
sentence would be more absolutely correct thus ; '* It is probably the 
state of mind of a man feeling," &c. But this would be unpardonably 
clumsy, and the point of correctness is here of trivial importance. 

I have said, " To shade from sight that vista which opens into the dis- 
tance of eternity." Incorrect ; as it would seem to say that the termi- 
nation of the vista is actually in the scene of the distance. It will be 
perfectly, or suffijciently, correct, to say, " opens to the distance of eter- 
nity." The expression, " the distance," as used by an artist, does not 
mean the measure of space from this point to some distant one, but the 
scene or region which is distant. " Vastness " has nothing to do with 
my meaning ; nor could " vastness " be seen through a vista. " Distant 
eternity " will not do, because distance is the chief thing I have in view, 
as opposed to the confinement of all our attention to immediate objects. 
'' Better country, the heavenly," expresses no idea of distance ; has been 
used not many pages before, and would here be a very heavy, lazy, fer- 
fetched, broken, ending of the sentence ; " opens to the distance of eter- 
nity," will, when connected with vista, instantaneously and simply give 
the right idea to every mind. 

.... I have said, " Have not the most enlightened and devout Chris- 

* " Brightest image/* 9th edition. 
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tians, meeting death in their chambers, and the men who have publicly 
died for the best cause," &c. You say, '' Have not the most enlightened 
and devout Christians, whether they have languished in their chambers, 
or have been consumed at the stake, disclosed their elevation ?" and very 
much better, if this stake, a most odious word every way, and never to 
be tolerated except in narrative, could be got out I would infinitely 
rather be a little rhetorical and say, '^ whether they have languished in 
their chambers, or passed through the fire of martyrdom, disclosed," &c. 
Indeed consumed is too passive a word ; the expression should be one 
that indicates agency on the part of the glorious victim. I think it is 
the best as I have now expressed it 

....'' This number is small indeed compared with, &c., but it is 
large enough to occupy the mind, and enable it to spare the heroes whose 
fierce brilliance," &c. 

Obscure as you say. My meaning is, that this select number has the 
effect of standing representative of the heathen character, and to retain 
the mind's devotion to it, notwithstanding so many of the great heathen 
were bad. It inflicts a feeling of misery to be employed three or four 
hours, as I have in this case been, about correcting a despicable sen- 
tence. I never had in my life a more perfect feeling than at this mo- 
ment, of having labored to think till I cannot form one single idea. I 
seem to have no more mind than the inkstand. 

.... I will endeavor to introduce one line of a note somewhere, ac- 
cording to your suggestion, to parry the imputation of consigning all 
heathens to destruction. . . . 

I do not think any good can be done in the way of mottoes. It is such 
mere chance to find or recollect anything peculiarly apposite, and when 
it is not peculiarly so, one is always inclined to say, " Why could not the 
man have been quiet ?" How often I have said this in reading mottoes. 
Any motto for the whole work, and therefore for the title-page, is out of 
the question, for volumes comprising a number of unconnected subjects ; 
and one for a single separate essay looks very like poverty, unless there 
were one for each, which would be quite a desperate thing. The passage 
from Romans, for the fourth essay, would be too strong and rugged for 
an introductory sentiment. Nothing can be done ; what is general can- 
not be particular, and is therefore of no value ; what is particular cannot 
be general, and therefore cannot be applicable to the whole work. Be- 
sides, a motto in English alone would seem totally to forswear the 
scholar ; and a motto in Latin would not be of a piece with that total 
exclusion of Latinisms which I felt necessary to preserve throughout the 
letters, because it will be known, by a number of the readers, that they 
were addressed to a female. ... I am very unwilling to diminish the 
applause of Milton. The short notice of him in the last letter gives no 
proper place foi* a general estimate of his merits, and in that particular 
respect in which I have cited him, the applause is correct ; he is evan- 
gelical far beyond every poet of consequence besides, except those whose 
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names I have mentioned after him. If you think it very necessary, I will 
write a short note to say, that I do not mistake him actually for Raphael 
or Gabriel. I deem a page or two, about where his name is connected 
with that of Pascal, the best in the volumes. 

.... All my considerations about language have resulted in an 
aversion to the formal, squared, built style, of which I observe many 
instances of the present time, so different from the easy and admirable 
style of Bolingbroke. 

.... The style of your predictions certainly raises the pitch of mine ; 
yet I can by no means be so sanguine as to expect the speedy sale of a 
thousand copies, or the speedy call for a second edition. For one thing, 
no review will praise me, whether it were conducted by orthodox divines, 
by Socinians, or by Deists. No man might more justiy appropriate the 
hackneyed motto, ^NuUius jurare magistri^'* — ^but the consequence will 
be, that no magister will approve or befriend me. 



LIII. TO MRS. MANT. 

Frome, April 25, 1805. 

.... I had not heard of Mr. ^— 's death before I received your letter. 
I felt a very pensive sentiment, while I so easily and so vividly recalled 
my interviews and conversations with him. I seemed to see and hear 
him as distinctly, as when I used to sit or walk with him. I really had 
a great esteem for him ; but yet, my dear friend, we perfectly know, that 
his character was an extremely defective one, even since his becoming a 
Christian professor, not to go so far back as his juvenile history. Alas ! 
my dear Mend, how few are the persons that display the full consistent 

nobleness of the Christian character. In spite, however, of Mr. 's 

btriking faults, I retained such an impression of his uniform, friendly 
attention to me, and of his ample knowledge, from which I gained much 
and various information which will be always useful to me, that I did 
feel a greater impression from the information of his death, than I had 
felt on account of any removal for a long time before, and more than I 
should from hearing of the death of any person in Chichester except 
one, and that one is R. Mant. 

.... How very far you are from envying the frivolous taste, or the 
mean selfishness and spite, which have been the causes of your having 
so little intimacy, and partly losing the degree that you once had with 
. How infinitely preferable it is for you to go alone, tlian to go 
their way for the sake of company, especially while you can have at any 
hour, and every hour, the company of the greatest Power and the best 
Friend in the universe. All company will be insipid to a thoughtful 
mind if it is deprived of this ; if it enjoy mis habitually, it will be in a very 
great degree independent of all other. I say, in a greal degree, for we have 
all felt, how desirable is agreeable human society, and have been glad 
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when we have had easy access to it. To become quite independent of it 
is such an attainment that even /, who have many dispositions tending 
to solitude, and those dispositions confirmed by habit, Imve not yet quite 
reached such a state of mind. If I could fully have had my will, how- 
ever, I should, since I came to this place, have been very much of a 
recluse. And, indeed, on the whole, I have been so. Long spaces of 
time during the last months have been passed in a more solitary manner 
than any former part of my life ; and I have deemed it a piece of good 
fortune when I have passed a number of days without going out of the 
house, and without any one calling on me. Indeed I am very seldom 
called on, for I never invite any one, except two sisters of great worth in 
this town, and they have only called once. The time that I spend with 
the family in whose house I lodge is extremely little. I systematically 
make it as Uttle as possible, because I have my own afl&irs. I have been 
a rather assiduous student since I came into this house ; though still 
there is great room to mend. It is most melancholy to review my Ufe, 
and see the habitual indolence which has made it barren. 

.... What are the feelings with which you meet another spring ? 
Are you still as insulated from acquaintance 7 Do you continue to enjoy 
the consolations of religion ? I have no doubt, you still feel the same 
detachment, happy detachment I may most justly call it, from an anxious 
love of life. Think, my dear friend, what a noble point of superiority 
this is to the state of the persons around you, however gay, young, or pros- 
perous, who yet would feel horror-struck at the idea of death. Let this 
great concern of being ready, habitually ready for death, be our foremost 
every day and every hour, and then life may take its chance. How little 
has he to fear, who does not fear to die ! Be this, then, always the first 
and foremost, and then let tlie other matters come as they may, or as they 
please. I say, let them come as they may ; and I say itiis with a much 
better grace than if all were gay and prosperous in my own life and 
prospects ; but I was bom with an unchangeable tendency to melancholy, 
and shall probably never want actual causes for it. As for instance, 
though my eyes have for the last year and more been more easy and 
sound than several years before, yet the infallible symptoms that they 
will at length be darkened, gradually and steadily, and of late more per- 
ceptibly increase. Before I left Chichester a slight streak began to pass 
before them. This cloud has been increasing in size ever- since, and by 
enlarging still a few years more, will bring on a total eclipse. It is en- 
tirely beyond the reach of any medical application. I have this darkness, 
therefore, fully in prospect. Again, two or three years since the gland in 
front of my neck began to swell ; it has continued to swell in spite of 
every remedy, and very rapidly since I came to this town, in consequence 
of the greater efibrt necessary to speak within wide walls ; if during a 
few months more I find it still increase, it will be absolutely necessary to 
give over preaching, and that for ever ; for every professioiud man agrees 
that the complaint cannot, in a person of my age, be cured ; all that can 
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be done will be to endeavor to check its progress, and I have now scarcely 
anj hope that this can be done while I continue to preach. I have there- 
fore the expectation, that not long hence, I must lose this mean of doing 
some little good, and this source of support. As to my matrimonial 
hopes, if this threatened event take place, those hopes are deferred in- 
definitely, and perhaps for ever ; unless the business of authorship should 
prove more lucrative than I have any clear right to expect .... Thus 
you see, I make out some right to talk to you in. the strain of consolation. 
I say to you again. Let us live for God and eternity, and then let IHme 
do as it pleases. But yet, even as to time, with all its evils, if we are 
really the servants of the Almighty, he will make all things work to- 
gether for our good, and we shall one day thank him with emotions of 
rapture for all the pains which he has mingled in our lot ... . 



LIV. TO THE REV. JOHN FAWCETT. 

Frome, May 23, 1805. 
My dear Friend, — It is altogether in vain to attempt any excuse for 
answering a letter from a friend fifteen or sixteen months after it was 
received. I can only wish that the condemnation may fall on the right 
point of the character, and that excessive indolence, or anything else, 
may be imputed, rather than the want of a sincere and ever-constant re- 
gard. I own it rests simply on my assertion that this has not been the 
cause of my long silence, which would in no part of the world be deemed 
a proof of friendship. But I have my own consciousness that the per- 
manence of friendly regard depends in my mind on the estimates of my 
judgment, and that you hold the same place in my judgment now, when 
the delusions of youth are passed away. The valued associate of some 
of the most interesting years of my life will be very often recalled to 
thought and afifection, even to its latest periods. And I trust that both 
our lives, through whatever scenes they may separately pass, will be 
distinguished by that piety which will conduct them to close in the 
same point, — an entrance into the kingdom of social and eternal felicity. 
It appears to me a very long time since our walks and conversation at 
Brearley ; the memory however of that period is still extremely vivid, 
and I am persuaded will always remain so. How many particular mo- 
ments, places, incidents, and dialogues, I could recount. If I were with 
you I should feel it very interesting to spend a few hours in comparing 
our recollections, especially in a visit to the very places to which those 
recollections would refer. It is not improbable that I, though my 
memory is a very defective one, should have the stronger traces of those 
conversations and incidents, from this cause, that a person who leaves 
a place, and who has consequently no later associations with it to ob- 
literate the earlier ones, looks back through a clearer medium, so to 
speak, to a former period, and to the circumstances of the place where 
15 
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he then lived. In that direction of his thoughts nothing seems to stand 
between him and the distant object. You, on the contrary, have passed 
through a long series of events and social communications in the same 
neighborhood, and these would be found to occupy and crowd the latter 
part of your retrospect so much, as probably to render the remoter cir- 
cumstances much less distinct. I wonder which of us feels to have 
undergone the greater change by the course of time. It seems to me 
hardly possible that you should more emphatically feel yourself a difie- 
rent person from what you were twelve or fourteen years since, than I 
do. And yet one great circumstance in your situation which is not in 
mine, your domestic relation, would seem sufficient of itself to change 
almost the whole economy of feeling. In this great article 1 find it 
quite impossible to imagine to myself the nature of the new order of 
sentiments, and the manner in which they must take place of what was 
the general habit of feeling before. I can, however, very easily con- 
ceive your tender relations to form an estimable source of happiness, on 
which I can cordially congratulate you, while I think of you as passing 
your life habitually with a friend who loves you, and whom you love, 
and surrounded by a number of rising beings (how many ?) in whom 
you are destined to take a most affectionate interest to the last moment 
of your life. How far does your happiness, with the aid of these in- 
terests, exceed what you can imagine it possible to have attained without 
them ? May I suppose that you are ttoice as happy as you could have 
been in the insulated state to which I am still condemned ? But even 
a lower supposition than this will give me cause to commiserate my 
own destiny, thus- far. When that destiny may change is beyond even 
conjecture. My situation in this respect would be altered in a very short 
time, if worldly circumstances gave me any prospect of competence ; 
but slender and precarious means, in times like the present, doom a 
man to bear his solitude as well as he can. I have a thousand times 
felt a vain regret on this subject, not only on account of being precluded 
from one of the capital means of felicity, and even of improvement, but 
also on account of the effect which I can perceive this exclusion to have 
on my character. It assists a very strong tendency which I feel to 
misanthropy. 

I have long been taught and compelled by observation to form a very 
bad opinion of mankind ; this conviction is irresistible ; but at the same 
- time I am aware of the Christian duty of cultivating a benevolence as 
ardent as if the contrary estimate of human character were true. I 
feel it most difficult to preserve anything like this benevolence ; my mind 
recoils from human beings, excepting a very few, into a cold, interior 
retirement, where it feels as if dissociated from the whole creation. I 
do not, however, in any degree approve this tendency, and I earnestly 
wish and pray for more of the spirit of the Saviour of the world. 

Of my studies I cannot give you any account. As far as I have 
attended to anything which could at all deserve that name, it has been 
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in the most desultory manner imaginable. I have never yet succeeded 
in forming or adhering to any kind of plan or system. For many years 
past I have read comparatively but little, — a neglect which I feel daily 
and hourly cause to regret, and which very lately I have begun in some 
degree to remedy, or rather to reform. Observation of facts and of the 
living world, has perhaps, on some subjects, given me the feeling of 
having better materials for forming opinions than books could supply ; 
but on very many of the greatest subjects books must be the principal 
instructors. I often mix together in the most confused manner the read- 
ing of books of quite opposite quality. As for instance, I lately read at 
the same time, Gibbon's Decline and Fall, and Baxter's Account of his 
own Life and Times. The work of Gibbon excites my utmost admira- 
tion ; not so much by the immense learning and industry which it dis- 
plays, as by the commanding intellect, the keen sagacity, apparent in 
almost every page. The admiration of his ability extends even to his 
manner of showing his hatred of Christianity, which is exquisitely subtle 
and acute, and adapted to do very great mischief, even where there is 
not the smallest avowal of hostility. It is to be deplored that a great 
part of the early history of the Christian church was exactly such as a 
man hke him could have wished. There is no doubt that in his hands. 
Fathers, Councils, and the ancient contests and mutual persecutions 
of Christian parties, take their worst form ; but after every allowance 
for this historian's malignity, it is impossible not to contemplate with 
disgust and reprobation a great part of what the Christian w^orld has 
been accustomed to revere 

I have lately begun to read the works of Charles Leslie. Happening 
to see the old volumes in the Ubrary of an acquaintance, I recollected the 
very strong manner in which Dr. Johnson once spoke of this writer. I 
intend to read a large proportion of him with the most careful attention. 
From what I have seen thus far, I doubt if there be in our language a 
theological writer of greater talents in the field of argument. I am gra- 
tified in the extreme degree by his most decisive reasonings against the 
Deists. A great part of his work seems to be against the Deists, Soci- 
nians, and Jews. Some of them are in defence of the established church, 
which of course it is now very needless to read. He was very fierce 
against dissenters. 

Your life, I have been informed, is most completely filled with employ- 
ment, and I rejoice that the employment will be of high utility 

I hope the consciousness of this utility and, I may add, the temporal ad- 
vantage will alleviate, and in some imperfect [degree reward] the toil. 

For the supreme reward you must wait till another period I 

would express to your father in the strongest terms, the grateful [sense] 
which I shall never lose, of the advantages I derived from being his 
pupil. Each review of the progress of my mind (as far as I may be 
allowed to regard that progress as a course of improvement) recalls him 
to my memory as a wise and friendly preceptor, of whom I shall never 
cease to think with affection and veneration. 
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I am ashamed to revert to the old subject of authorship. It seems 
you had heard more than a year since, that I was going to print a num- 
ber of essays. I supposed so myself, as I had written enough at that 
time for a moderate volume. But on consideration I felt, that one 
very long essay (on tlie subject of the Metropolis) would not be exactly 
the thing to appear in a first publication. I had therefore a good deal 
more to write to make a reasonable quantity ; and when I began the cri- 
tical revision (now as much as eight or nine months since) of the whole 
mass, I was confounded at the crudeness, feebleness, or inelegance, that 
met my sight in every page, and almost every paragraph. The revision 
and correction cost me, I really believe, as much labor as the whole pre- 
vious composition, though composition is a task in which I am miserably 
slow. At length two volumes, 12mo., are nearly through the press, and 
would have been finished some time since, but for a general refusal of the 

printers to work witliout higher wages I am not very sanguine 

of success ; for one thing, because there are other reasons than those of 
pure criticism, why no review will probably praise me. If I should be 
successful, and if I become disabled for personal public • services, I shall 

devote myself entirely to the business of writing The person to 

whom the letters which make the essays, were addressed, is the female 
friend to whom my affections are irrevocably devoted 



LV. TO MRS. GOWING. 

Frame, Jiuguat, 1805. 
My dear Friend, — . ... I have numberless times wished to hear 
about you, and should have solicited you to write, but from knowing how 
much you dislike the task. I expected to have seen you before this time, 
and am amazed to think, that almost four months have elapsed since my 
last visit. How have you been, and what have you been doing since then ? 
How strange it feels to me, that I who have lived years in your house 
and daily society, should not now be certain, whether you are in health, 
whether you have any determinate plans, whether the girls are with you, 
whether you are reconciled, for the time, to your house, and all the other 
things which I used so lately to know habitually, and which it would be 
at this moment an animated pleasure, or at least interest (for it would 
partly depend for being pleasure or not, on your being happy or not), to 
be able to learn. My dear friend, I feel that time does not at all lessen 
my regard for you ; in every instance, in my past experience, I have 
found a very little time of absence and distance from those with whom I 
had associated to be a very complete test of the kind and degree of my 
interest in them ; if that interest has been slight, and caused merely by 
having associated with them, I have always found it sink away after a 
very short time ; much less than a year's absence would annihilate it 
But I retam for you as cordial a Mendship as on the pensive day that I 
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left your house. Believe me, my excellent friend, you are, and alwajrs 
will be dear to me. 1 woivld ask twenty questions about you, and your 
family, and your course of life, but that I cannot know for asking. But 
why will you not let me know ? Surely it would not be so very severe 
a grievance for once to write part of a sheet Surely you know, that I 
do not mind about letters not being written ^n^. And you do me extreme 
injustice if you do not believe, that any intelligence from you would be 

most welcome I rather expect to see your neighborhood before 

the end of next month. My mode of life is much the same, month after 
month ; I continue as much a recluse as I well can ; the difficulty is to 
make this recluse life a diligent one ; I am almost despairing of ever be- 
ing able to make my life anything worth, whether alone or social. My 
mind seems for ever to carry about with it five hundred weight of earth, 
or lead, or some other heavy and useless material, which denies it all 
power of continued exertion. How much I could regret, that industry and 
all other virtues are not, by the constitution of nature, as necessary and 
inevitable as the descent of water down a hill, and of all heavy bodies to 
the earth. There has indeed been a considerable quantity of mental hard 
exercise in maufacturing and finishing the essays lately published ; but 
this exertion was all by bits and pieces, and I have acquired even no degree 
of anything like a habil of strong exercise by the employment. I have 
kept for you one of a few copies which I had for something less than the 
regular price at which they are sold. The book is considerably less than, 
from the quantity of paper which it seemed to fill in writing, I had ex- 
pected it to make when printed. I will bring you this when I come. I do 
not know at all in what manner the thing sells ; I shall not, however, be 
much disappointed if I should gain by it a good deal less than a hundred 
thousand pounds. I am afraid you and I were not bom to find traps for 
catching crowds of those wandering guineas and bank-notes, with which 
some parts of this our earth seem to abound, and which some people, 
who do not seem so much wiser any olher way than one's self, have such 
a wonderful knack of tricking into their possession. 

.... I have done more justice to the beautiful season this year than 
in many former ones ; for I have taken many solitary walks, and with a 
book and pencil in my hand have done my best to catch all the ideas, 
images, objects, and reflections, that the most beautiful aspects and scenes 
of nature could supply. I have felt it of some consequence to me, if I am 
to write again, to assemble as many natural facts and images as possible, 
to supply what may be called colors to writing. I must increase the 
stock, or I shall soon be otU, as I have expended a great deal of material 
on what is already written. 

Into company I cannot actually take this book and pencil, but I en- 
deavor to seize fast every remarkable circumstance, and each disclosure 
of character that I witness, and then, when I return to my room, they go 
by dozens into my book. 

I keep to my text on the subject of forming new friendships ; I am 
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quite too old for it. When I see people good and sensible, I am glad of 
it for their sake, not for my own 



LVI. TO THE REV. DR. RYLAND. 

Frame, August, 1805. 

Dear Sir, — ^I am ashamed that I have not sooner acknowledged your 
very friendly letter, which gratified me the more as the time in which it 
was written appeared to be actually sUHen from the urgent claims of molti* 
plied duties. My envy has been numberless times excited by thinking 
of your faculty of despatching such a variety of literary and other busi- 
ness within the short space of each month ; and I have often, very often, 
made you a lesson of mortification to my own incurable indolence. Yet I 
am still unwilling to confess to myself that it is incurable, and would hope 
that a sense of duty, especially when aided by some measure of success, 
will yet prevail to excite me to vigorous and persevering exertion. When 
the listlessness returns, I trust the recollection of your exhortations and 
approbation will not be found a slight stimulus, as assuredly it will be 
felt a very strong reproach. I sincerely wish to render what service I 
may to the best cause, and if what has already appeared shall in any 
degree have this effect, I would be thankful to Heaven. Vanity is not 
probably my besetting sin, though it were in vain to disavow the indwell- 
ing of too much of this part and proof of human depravity. But 1 have 
no reason to reckon on such success as should greatly elate this very 
despicable passion, even if it were more prevalent than it is in my mind ; 
especially as I have reason to expect the censure or contempt of one 
class of professed Christians, and of the most popular of those things 
called reciews, which contribute so much to lead and determine public 
opinion. I shall not cease to pray for a pure Christian zeal, and for di- 
vine assistance, to do what little an individual can do in this unhappy 
world. Have you never been inclined to regret that you were not reserved 
to come into it in that future glorious age when there will be so little 
necessary of the present order of Christian duties, — ^the zealous opposition 
to iniquity and error ? 

I have been constantly gratified to hear of your good health, and very 
active and successful labors. May the prospect of the. crown still ani- 
mate those labors, and a gracious Providence long protract the health 
and vigor requisite for prosecuting them. 

.... I felt a degree of exultation to hear at last of the purchase of 
the premises in Stokes Croft.* It is a very noble acquisition to the 
cause : and we cannot doubt of an effect resulting which will continae 
even to the end of time. What have we to pray for next, but that the 
church may become prolific of combined talent and piety, so that a very 

* The present site of the Baptist College. 
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large number of young men may come forth qualified and animated, as 
agents of the divine power, to extend that kingdom which shall at length 
be extended, as to its space, over the earth ; and as to its duration, 
through eternity ? 

May we, my dear sir, and our friends, be the eternal witnesses and 
participants of its glory. 



LVII. TO MRS. GOWING. 

Frame, 1805. 

My dear Friend, — ^I have for several weeks past intended to write 
to you against the Sunday To this I am prompted by an affec- 
tionate regard for you, which time and absence do not diminish, and 
which I shall never lose. I am certain I shall never lose it, because I 
completely know the structure of my own mind, and know that I never 
lose any sentiment which is absolutely founded on the estimates of my 
judgment. And I hope I do not need to say to you again, that my esti- 
mate of you is very high. I must however observe to you, that I have 
many times been hurt by your seeming not to believe me sincere when 
expressing such an estimate. I have always been perfectly sin- 
cere when using even the strongest expressions that I have at any time 
used. It is true that a half-smiling manner has sometimes accompanied 
these expressions ; but that was your fault ; I can never help this manner 
when I perceive that a person does not believe what I am saying. Do 
not then doubt my sincerity when I now assure you once more that I feel 
for you a very great degree of mingled respect and aflection ; and that 
you are one of the very small number of persons that I have ever known, 
whose afiection I shall always be anxious to retain, and shall rejoice in 
every indication that it is not lessened nor lost. 

Though I experience uniformly the utmost attention and respect from 
the family in whose house I am, I have never felt myself at home since I 
left your house. I never use the word home when speaking of, or re- 
turning to, the place of my residence. Whenever the word has occurred, 
my heart has rejected it, and recalled you, my dear friend, to my thoughts. 
With you I felt happy to pass a number of hours each day, till I felt the 
absolute necessity and duty of literary labor imposed on me, and that my 
extreme slowness of execution made all my time seem too little to do 
anything like what I wished. But even this allowed many pleasing so- 
cial hours. 

I wish you happy, my dear friend, and regret the unpleasant circum- 
stances that attend you. Probably, however, your prospects include 
some things which in one way will be an alleviation. Allow me to urge 
you with great earnestness to secure the greatest possible measure of 
the highest order of consolations. How many thousand times I have 
resolved to cultivate personal religion, and especially that part of it 
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which consists in the direct exercises of devotion, with a much more 
serious diligence. 1 am still making the same resolations, and not with- 
out hope. I would entreat you also to tuAopt this great expedient for 
happiness. We perfectly feel (and no instructions can make us more 
clearly understand) that we shall be happy or not in proportion to the 
prevalence or the want of habitual devotion to the Almighty. We are 
perfectly convinced too, that He will most certainly take a kind and pa- 
rental care of everything that concerns even the temporal interests of 
those who are his devoted servants. Amidst the uncertainty of my pros- 
pects I often wish to feel the full value of this consdation. Do you also, 
my dear friend, have recourse to this noblest cause of hope. 

.... What an inmiensity of beauty has spread over all your neigh- 
borhood since I was there. I have walked very Uttle since then, but 
have been delighted at every sight of a hedge, tree, or field. A few days 
since I walked to the top of a very high hill about four miles from here, 
and saw a vast and beautiful prospect on almost every side. 

Having gone through the whole' of my late Uterary job without the 
help of an English dictionary of any kind, I have just now rec^ved as a 
present, from 1 do not know whom nor where, Johnson's great dictionary, 
new and elegantly bound, — a book that must have cost, I suppose, four 
guineas. I am much obliged to them, whoever they are ; and shall be 
so much the better provided for my next literary labors. I am begin- 
ning anxiously to consider what are to be the subjects of those labors, 
and do not yet know 



LVni. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Frome, Aug, 20, 1805. 

My dear Friend, — ^I have received your two notes, as well as your 
letter. I repeat to you that I am very grateful for the animated activity 
with which you have promoted my interests ; and yet, at the same time, 
I cannot but be sorry for the personal, detailed, and unliterary trouble 
which it must have cost to sell a hundred and forty books. I really 
ought not, and cannot wish, to tax your friendship so fiur. 

Five hundred copies disposed of in so short time might, in the cir- 
cumstances, be considered as an extraordinary success, if so much of it 
were not owing to a few friendly individuals. Allow me to suggest to 
you not to send, in any way, any hastening intimation to any of the 

reviewers. L paid a very good price for this kind of impatience. 

In some of the reviews the later the notice and the better. For which 
of them will Hall write his critique, if he do write one ? Such a one 
as he would write would not be accepted in the Monthly, which ooM 
do one the greatest service, and which will, in all probahiUty, do an iiyo- 
ly. K a plausive character of the book appear in any oth^ review 
earlier than the notice in the Monthly, that notice will be so much >the 
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more spiteful on that account. I have a very clear perception of what 
that is in the style which your Socinian critic calls pompous and affcctct K 
It is a certain kepi up formality, an artificial march of diction, which I 
have before called half-rhetorical. I wish it were possible to attain more 
ease and simplicity. As to praise and censure, whatever effect they 
may have on the feelings of vanity, they will have extremely little on 
my estimate of the book, or of the faculties which produced it ; my own 
deliberate opinion is too deliberate to be raised or depressed. It were in 
vain to pretend that I do not feel so much of that mean passion which 
can be elated by applause, and mortified by the contrary, but there is 
nothing under heaven which I more sincerely and totally despise, and 
nothing which ever makes me so emphatically despise myself. I feel it 
infinitely despicable at the very moment that I feel it excited ; and I 
hope by degrees to be substantially delivered from it. I have a thousand 
times been astonished that this mean feeling should not have been com- 
pletely extirpated by the sincere and deliberate contempt which I have 
long entertained for human opinion — opinion I do not mean as regarding 
myself, but as regarding any other person or book. One cannot have 
lived thus long in the world without perceiving how little sterling sense 
there is among mankind, especially in regard to anything a little removed 
from the common ground of their business and attention. And then 
that which there is, nexer operates simply and unbiassed by circum- 
tances tending to pervert it. How constantly everywhere one observes 
opinions to be the result of whim, of momentary impression, of par- 
tiality, of spite, or of adherence to a class ; and to betray ignorance, 
incapacity, or inattention. There is neither affectation nor sagacity in 
these remarks ; the truth of them is obvious to every attentive observer ; 
and I have observed long enough to acquire a fixed contempt of the 
opinions of mankind. It is needless to say, that by mankind we mean 
the generality, including, when this estimate of their opinions is ex- 
pressed, a very large proportion even of those who have received a con- 
siderable degree of cultivation. 

Whatever degree of vanity, less or more, I may feel, there is another 
feeling which in my present circumstances is much more prevalent, and 
which I do Tiot despise myself for even indulging, "«Mn sacra fam£s.^'* 

A few corrections will be very necessary, yet I think the necessary 
are not many, and further than necessary it would be wrong to go, espe- 
cially as the business must be to make another book, and not to be spend- 
ing time and labor without end on this one. Some of the obscure pas- 
sages are so from a kind of expression that may be mended ; some 
appear so because the sentiment is recondite, and no form of words can 
make it plain to a reader who has not analogous sentiments of his own. 
I shall make corrective notes as they may occur to me. The grand 
fault in the fourth essay is the indefiniteness of the denomination, '' Evan- 
gelical Religion," which I seem to use sometimes in a specific sense, 
f^nd sometimes in the more general sense, tantamount to-^Christianity, 
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But tliis cannot lie mended ; at least, I do not see how, as it goes through 
the whole texture. It must even be let alone. I am not certain that I 
had a correct idea of wliat is meant by the Omnipotence of Truth ; noar 
whether it is riglit to confound truth witli ccnviclion or persuasion, in the 
manner I have done. I do not see that more rehgious references ought 
to liave appeared in tlie essay on Decision, &:c., as the object was merely 
to illustrate the general principles of tliis decision, as applicable to reh- 
gious pursuits, or any other indifferently, and not to dwell, except very 
briefly, on any specific form of the operation of these principles. And 
besides, I lliink the volumes have quite a competent measure, on the 
whole, of what belongs to religion ; such a measure, that any considera- 
ble addition would have given the appearance of a specifically religious 
book, which would not have been the best policy, either for usefulness or 
literarj' success. I am glad of Wilberforce's approbation. 

.... I shall reckon on seeing you both in Bristol and here ; and if 
it really will be of any use for me to visit London, I should prefer re- 
turning with you from the west. To do it just now, would seem as if 
I were very eager to get a little flattery, which I really am not, and 
which there is no need for me to appear to want 

It is probable, that what I recollect to have said some time since 
about the continuance of my preaching, appeared to you only a casual 
or exaggerated expression ; and I have felt little inclined to repeat the 
simple and absolute fact, that I shall not be able to preach any great 
while longer ; lliis is now become more certain than when I first said it 

It is no matter of apprehension, but a thing entirely decided It is 

not my throat now that causes me any inconvenience ; that has been 
perfectly well a long time ; the complaint is a formidable swelling of the 
gland that passes across the front of the neck, which cannot be reduced, 
and which in this enlarged state presses witli a weight and constriction 
on the moving parts that are constantly in action in speaking ; and the 
efibrt is at once very uneasy, sometimes quite painful, and causes a con- 
tinual increase of the evil. Even talking a great deal for several hours 
in company becomes very oppressive, as well as injurious ; and I look 
forward with dread mingling with pleasure to the whole days which 
I may spend with you some time hence. Lately I spent almost a whole 
day with Sibree, Williams of Westbury, and another of the fraternity ; 
and though much pleased with the company, the evening became ex- 
tremely oppressive from this physical cause, and the escape into silence 
by our separation was an exquisite luxury. I am probably destined, 
through the whole of hfe, to be under the necessity of restraining the 
copiousness of expression, even in the easy talk of domestic society. A 
grand advantage which I promise myself fi-om this is, to acquire, from 
necessity, the art of putting more thought in fewer words — an inestima- 
ble art, for a writer especially. My regret for the preclusion from the 
possible utility of preaching is considerably consoled by the hope, that I 
may be able to render much greater services to the best Master, and the 
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best cause, by writing. Viewed in regard to my personal interests, this 

is a melancholy dispensation I cannot see any reason for your 

relinquishment of literary purposes. With the amendment so often 
noted already, you will write vigorously and elegantly. We must both 
endeavor to do something that will speak a little while, at least, after we 
are finally silent. Keep yourself in the exercise, with a particular 
reference to the points where modification is desirable 



LIX. TO MRS. R. MANT. 

Frame ^ JK^ovember 22, 1805. 
.... During the summer, I several times intended to have written 
again ; but really I was not born under the writing planets, whichever they 
may be. It occurred to me sometimes, that it was but too probable you 
were again suffering that severe head-ache which has before so much 
lessened to you the value of the delightful season, delightful to a person 
in health. Yet, as I do not remember to have ever known a summer 
with so little oppressive heat, I am willing to persuade myself that you 
have not su^red quite so much as in former seasons. If you did not, 
you would be delighted with the extraordinary beauty which prevailed 
throughout the entire season ; there was never a parching and scorching 
interval ; the verdure never died, nor hardly even languished. I never 
have been more enchanted with a summer, since I left whatever part of 
creation or chaos I lived in, in former ages, and came to this our green 
orb. ' I took frequent solitary walks ; even as matter of duty I did it 
sometimes, when the attraction of pleasure might have failed to overcome 
my great indisposition to move. Those walks were commonly in the 
retired fields and woody lanes, of which I found a number this last sum- 
mer in this neighborhood, some of them very beautiful, as well as 
extremely quiet. There are, besides, two or three extremely beautiful 
valleys not far from this town. As to the town itself, I do not know 
whether I told you how much I nauseate it ; but no length of time would 
ever cure my loathing of it. But sweet Nature ! I have conversed with 
her with inexpressible luxury ; I have almost worshipped her. A flower, 
a tree, a bird, a fly, has been enough to kindle a delightful train of ideas 
and emotions, and sometimes to elevate the mind to sublime conceptions. 
When the autumn stole on I observed it with the most vigilant attention, 
and felt a pensive regret to see those forms of beauty, which tell that all 
the beauty is going soon to depart. One autumnal flower (the white 
convolvulus) .... excited very great interest, by recalling the season 
I spent at Chichester, where I happened to be very attentive to this flower, 
and once or twice, if you recollect, endeavored to draw it with the pencil. 
I have at this moment the most lively image of my doing this, and of the 
delight I used to feel in looking at this beautiful flower in the hedges of 
those paths and fields with which both you and I are so well acquainted. 
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Yes, / am well acquainted, though it is now beginning to be long since 
my wanderings and musings there ; yet I conld most promptly find each 

field, each path, each gate, each comer, each stile I could tell 

where I formed plans, indulged pensive regrets for the waste of past life, 
made pious resolutions, or let my fancy run into visionary reveries. All 
this is out of your house ; I need not say how well I recollect the circum- 
stances, conversations, readings, Slc., which took place in the house. I 
shall always be partial to the recollection of that house ; to the pictures 
which gave a kind of life to the walls ; to the pretty vine which crept in 
at my window ; — and all this chiefly for the sake of the inhabitant — ^who, 
I conclude, is the inhabitant still, though I have left it so long. While 
she continues in it, may the greatest Being in the universe continually 
visit her there. I am well assured she will crave his society, and I know, 
too, that he loves to receive and accept such invitations. 



Frame, JVooember 20, 1806. 

Dear Sm^ — ^Your letter seems to require to be answered some time, 
and the present may be as proper a time as any other. The writer of an 
article in a Review is apprised, of course, of the conditions under which 
he writes it He knows that the editor is responsible for the whole pub- 
lication, and that he must necessarily be the judge and arbiter of both 
the whole and the parts of every piece that is supplied and submitted to 
him. The wTiter, therefore, surrenders it at discretion, to be modified 
as the occasion requires, and abandons it to its chance without taking 
any further interest or care about it as his oton. This is no doubt one 
cause, as I have seen some writer observe, that few pieces, comparatively, 
of good writing, will be likely to appear in reviews, since the writer will 
seldom make much efibrt about what is merely to serve its temporary 
purpose, and be no further an object of his caie after he has sent it out 
of his hands. This, however, is the condition under which he writes, 
and his business is to keep himself perfectly indifferent in what manner 
his pages may be put in print. All this I knew, and therefore need not 
disavow the remotest wish to interfere in any way with the province and 
autliority of the editor. After the piece is printed, and indeed after these 
few lines, I shall not make the smallest remark or complaint. 

As you have made some remarks and exceptions, however, I wiU here 
say a few words in the person of the writer of the piece. 

And, in the outset, I do not believe there is one sentence too much in 
the spirit of censure or satire. It may be all very true about Sir William's 
good qualities among his friends, but here he comes forth before the 

* In reference to Mr. Foster's critique on Forbes's Life of Beattie, inserted 
in the Eclectic Review for January and February, 1807, " Contributions,** 
&c., vol, I., p. 19—36. 
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public with a great book. In the first place, this book is quite unneces- 
sary, as there was a fully long enough account of Dr. Beattie before 
published ; and if it had been necessary, it is far too big for the subject, 
unless, as I have said, all proportion and modesty, as to the extent of 
record claimed by individuals, are to be set at defiance. This is, besides, 
becoming a custom, and Hayley has played the penny and book-making 
game with a vengeance. This book is eked out with very many very 
insignificant letters, with leaf after leaf of fac-similes, with analyses of 
books, with long stories about the union of colleges, and with an immense 
quantity of miscellaneous heraldic biography and genealogy. In the 
next place, unless all the rules by which we judge of men in their con- 
versation are to be reversed, when we are to judge of so much of their 
characters as they voluntarily choose to display in their books, there never 
was a greater excess of ostentation on the part of the author than in this 
book. It is impossible not to know what judgment we should form, as to 
this point, of a man who, alluding in the course of his conversation to 
many distinguished personages, should always take care to let us know 
that these persons were his old familiar acquaintance, when there was no 
other use in the information, and no need to give it. It appears evident 
to me, that not a few of these short pieces of biography and genealogy 
were introduced for the very purpose of telling, that the author was 
acquainted with one distinguished personage more : and if this is not the 
case, and all this is done in sheer simplicity, the reviewer cannot be 
exculpated for letting go, without castigation, an instance of such 
weakness as would be made a precedent of unbounded ostentation and 
egotism. Sir W. takes care to tell, that much stronger things in the 
way of compliment were in Dr. Beattie's letters to him, but that he has 
left them out, and this is said to apologize for those strong things which 
are retained. Why, in the name of decency, were they not both omitted ? 
Qr, if this could not be done without actually destroying the texture of the 
letters, why were the letters printed at all ? Who wanted the letters, or 
can be benefited by them ? And besides, unless he had intimated that 
the emolument from the book would, at least in part, be applied to some 
other than personal use, does not the whole aflSiir look like his raising 
money by showing strangers the monument of his friend ? 

Again; the correspondence is most obviously crammed with excess 
of praise and mutual flattery : here my eye glances on your remark, that 
" everybody is made splenetic by everybody else's praise." This may 
be true enough, but what has it to do with the subject ? The reviewer 
may be prompted by spleen, and half a dozen more such virtues, but this 
is nothing to the public ; the question is only whether his allegation is 
just, that is, whether it is true ; and surely the present case is out of all 
doubt. Are not the correspondents habitually larding and daubing one 
another with flattery from head to foot, and next, all their acquaintance ? 
Is not every virtue, every accomplishment, and every talent almost, con- 
stantly attributed to each other, and all who were their friends ; while at 
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the very same time we know that many of them were just no better than 

they should be ? Even the late miserable archbishop is liberally 

bepraised, of whom I happen to know specific facts that prove him one 
of the meanest muckworms that ever crawled into a mitre. Sir W. de- 
scribes James Boswell as a man of " fervent devotion ! ! !" These are his 
identical words, and I should have cited them in the critique, but because 
I thought it could not be done without requiring to be accompanied witli 
some expression of such emphatical censure or contempt as would be 
absolute rudeness. They all join with one consent in the profoundest 
sorrow, on account of the profane and frivolous Qarrick, who was, how- 
ever, one of the best of human beings. As to the lavish excesses of en- 
comium on Dr. B. and his writings, let it be recollected, that there were 
many contemporary writers of even greater fame ; and that they, it is to 
be presumed, had also their friends, who wrote to them and of them in 
the ver}' same style. Now only imagine that the correspondence of and 
concerning each of them were to be published, after this edifying exam- 
ple, what is to become of us then, or of modesty, decency, or sense ? 
What a nauseous inundation of fulsome folly we should have to wade, 
swim, or drown in. And why should not this be done in every instance ? 
There would be the same right. Now is a critic, because he is called 
Eclectic, and is an excellent good Christian, to let all this pass as a dis- 
play of the amiable feelings of friends for one another, as Sir W. would 
have it understood ? Or is he even to praise it, as I dare say some of 
the Reviews have done, though I have not seen one of them ? Or if he 
blames it, is he to do this in a dull quotation from Tillotson's Sermons, 
or in the feebleness of a few milk-and-water phrases ? If friends choose 
to write in this style to and of one and another, let them ; the critic is 
not bound to keep in his pay scoundrels, to rob the mails in order to come 
at their letters ; but if these are all to be published, I think he is bound 
by every law of public decorum to indict the nuisance. 

Then as to the royal conversation, as what, and for what, is it to be in- 
troduced ? As a specimen of royal wisdom ? or for an attempt to coax 
the public, by an overdone loyalty, to take in the review ? This would 
seem much of a piece with the awkward and laborious loyalty by which 
the dissenters have of late years disgraced themselves in many of their 
publications. It however loses, as it deserves to lose, its reward. A 
spirited, independent, critical work may easily throw off this, without on 
the other hand dashing into faction. Can there be a more fair object 
of satire than that pomp and importance which a literary man assumes, 
and his friends for him, on account of his having talked with .... a 
king 1 It appears to me, quite time of the day to show that we are not 
to be gulled into admiration of his sublime fortune. It would be difficult 
to show this seriously without an air of faction ; dry, calm satire, there- 
fore, is the only resource 

On the whole, then, I am entirely of the opinion with which I began 
(and it is quite in character for any kind of writer to be of this opinion 
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concerning anything he has written, if it were even but a paragraph in 
a newspaper), that if one sarcastic or condemnatory sentence is softened 
and neutralized, it will be so much spoiled, not simply in respect of writ- 
ing, but of justice. Better turned sarcasms or censures may be easily 
invented, but if the writing is reduced out of satire and out of censure, it 
is destroyed as a review. 

The Eclectic wants a greater proportion of this class of writing ; I do 
not say like my specimens, but of this general quality. There are a 
good many exceptions, and I verily believe these are from the pen of the 
editor; but the greater part falls under the heavy censure of literary 
men (without whose approbation no literary work can prosper), as defec- 
tive in spirit, freedom, and poignancy. I have heard a good many of 
them talk of the subject ; and what they say is, that the Review dares 
nothing ; that its highest ambition seems to be to do no harm ; that it 
takes the style of a puritan divine in some instances where that of Vol- 
taire would be better ; that it is too anxious to preserve a quiet impunity 
under the wings of orthodoxy and loyalty ; that it is like a dog that has 
been whipped, and therefore but just ventures to growl, and then runs 
away .... &c., &c. 

I should not forget to allude to the parts of the article in question 
which relate to the pecuniary assistance deemed necessary to Dr. Beattie, 
and to the niece of Mrs. Cockburn, and these passages ougJu to be bitter, 
whether they are or not. Nothing can possibly be too acrid for the occa- 
sions. One recollects the cases of Burns, Bloomfield, &c., but those in 
question are much more legitimate cases for the lash. 

Here is a man of moderate, economical, prudent habits ; a deep stu- 
dent, a diligent lecturer, an useful writer, and an amiable man ; who is 
in circumstances hardly afibrding, or securing the permanence of, the 
comforts of life ; and there are a very great number of affluent, literary, 
titled, and most affectionate dear friends, and Sir William among them, 
who are wishing, and wishirtg, and wishing that some little matter could 
be done for him, while they are rolling, many of them, in luxury and 
splendor. That his delicacy would not have refused their generosity, is 
evident from the animated gratitude he expressed for Mrs. Montague's 
hint. And here again is a desolate widow of extraordinary w^orth and 
endowments, who is actually known to, and visited by a great number of 
persons of distinction, and particularly the Duchess of Gordon, who yet 
lives dozens of years in a state next to absolute want ; and yet these per- 
sons' knowing her is mentioned by Sir W. with the utmost compla- 
cency ! ! ! Now if a Review can pass quietly over all this as all very 
good and pretty, or just only make some innocent, insipid remark upon 
it, that Review deserves to perish. I have no more to add, but that hav- 
ing thus told my mind, I shall not make the slightest complaint, what- 
ever alteration is made, and that I remain. 

Yours respectfully, 

J. Foster. 
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LXI. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

IVome, January 21, 1807. 

.... I am writing to Paternoster Row for a whole set of the Edin- 
burgh Review. It is a work essential to the library of a literary man. 
My own experiments in reviewing make me more distinctly feel the 
measure of talent evinced in that work ; a work, though, of very bad 
tendency as to religion. 

.... You saw the stupid article about the Essays in the Monthly 

Review The Edinburgh will not take any notice I have 

been struck at seeing how much the truth of the last essay is evinced 
by the very manner in which all the Reviews, excepting the one or two 
specifically religious, have noticed that essay. Even the candid and 
plausible ones have considered it as the worst part of the book, — a kind 
of appendage of subordinate material which had better have been omitted. 

For the last three months nearly, I have been keeping myself to work 
with great seclusion, and a tolerable degree of application, — a very 
meritorious application, since it has been a dogged self-compulsion ; for 
all the labor has been invifd Minerva. Yes, I have almost every day 
felt it an ungracious and unsuccessful task, — ^ungracious in a great 
measure from its being unsuccessful. Almost the only exception to this 
description was in one or two of the days in which I wrote the critique 
on Sir W. Forbes, which I did with a facility which I have never felt 
since. In part I attribute the sterility and inert cast of thought to the 
dreary influence of winter ; and I am warranted to do this, from having 
always felt this effect of this influence since I had anything to do with 
studying and writing. Johnson may say what he pleases, but I know, 
and have long known, as to myself, that there is a very great difterence, 
in the powers of imagination at least, between winter and the spring and 
autumn. On this account I regretted that my London dissipation 
should fall in such a way as to alienate the finest part of autumn from 
the business of composition. The two or three first weeks after my 
return hither I felt the most extreme repugnance to go to work, and had 
also, as another prevention, a number of visits to make. After these 
two or three thus spent, I flagellated myself in great anger, and drove 
myself to work, and have kept at it ever since, with the occasional inter- 
ruption of a day, which has been lost, perhaps, from some visiting person 
spoiling the morning, which, during these short days, is incomparably 
the best part. By sheer hard labor I have worked out perhaps twice as 
much as I ever did witliin the same number of weeks before, but hardly 
one page has appeared to me to be done well. I have worked under the 
feeling that I must not wait for more auspicious times, but, good or bad, 
must absolutely produce something. The subject also is unfavorable,* 
as being of a wide and common-place nature, just as well admitting one 
thing to be said as another, and all resting on a few main principles, so 

♦ On the Improvement of Time. 
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perfectly trite and obvious, that it is excessively difficult to give the 
smallest appearance of point or novelty. As to fine figures, not one of 
them ever comes near me. I never before thought and wrote so much 
with half so few images. The utility of the business will be the only 
consolation. Of that I cannot altogether fail. There is no hope of 
getting to an end in less than three months ; for the truth is that I had 
written hardly anything before I returned hither from London. A 
number of sheets full of mere topics and hints indeed, but no composi- 
tion. I see no chance that the thing will be much less than the whole 
of the four essays together. 



LXII. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Frome, March 12, 1807. 
.... My having transferred my residence to a diiferent house, 
together with a deluge of new entertainment rushing upon me in the 
form of the Edinburgh Review, and several other tilings, has made a 
deplorable chasm in my sentence-making for more than a month past. 
But I must and will be at it again from this day forward. I am quite 
ashamed to see how much the days are lengthened since I did anything 
material to the business. It will not, however, be quite in vain to have 
read a large portion of this terrible Review ; a work probably superior to 
everything of the kind for the last century, everjrthing since Bayle's time. 
I read it with abhorrence of its tendency as to religion, but with admira- 
tion of everything else. It cannot fail to have a very great efifect on the 
literary world, by imperiously requiring a high style of intellectual per- 
formance, and setting the example. It is most wonderful how a parcel 
of young men have acquired such extensive and accurate knowledge, 
and such a firm, disciplined, unjuvenile habit of thinking and composing. 
But. I shall not be made to believe that they have not an old fox or two 
among them. Yet they all admirably support the general level of able per- 
formance. The belles-lettres critics seem to be stocked with logic as well 
as principles of taste, and the scientific critics to be fraught with satire 
as well as definitions. Either their modesty or their pride keeps them 
almost clear of any direct attention to theology, but their incidental 
references are detestable and pernicious. It may not seem very consis- 
tent after this to insist, that you must have this work, from the beginning, 
and so must or ought every other intellectual and literary man : he can- 
not pretend to have a competent library without it 



LXllI. TO JOSEPH COTTLE, ESQ. 
[In answer to an invitation to meet S. T. Coleridge.] 

FromCi June, 1807. 
My dear Sir, — ^I am very unfortunate in having made an engagement 
16 
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two or three weeks back, to go just at this time on a very particular 
occasion, to a distant place in this county, and therefore being deprived 
of the very high luxury to which you so kindly invite me. I shall be 
unavoidably detained, for a very considerable time, and my imagination 
will strongly represent to me the pleasure and advantage of which an 
inevitable necessity deprives me. But I will indulge the hope, that I 
shall some time be known to Mr. Coleridge, under more favorable cir- 
cumstances in a literary respect, than I can at present, after a regular 
application to the severer order of studies shall in some measure have 
retrieved the consequences of a very loose and indolent intellectual dis- 
cipline, and shall have lessened a certain feeling of imbecility which 
always makes me shrink from attempting to gain the notice of men 
whose talents I admire. 

No man can feel a more animated admiration of Mr. Coleridge than I 
have retained ever since the two or three times that I was a little while 
in his company ; and during his absence in the south and the east, I have 
very often thought with delight of the immense acquisitions which he 
would at length bring back to enrich the works which I trust the public 
will in due time receive from him, and to which it has an imperious 
claim. And still I trust he will feel the solemn duty of making his 
very best and continued efforts to mend as well as delight mankind, now 
tiiat he has attained the complete mastery and expansion of his admira- 
ble powers. You do not fail, I hope, to urge him to devote himself 
strenuously to literary labor. He is able to take a station amongst the 
most elevated ranks, either of the philosophers or the poets. Pray tell 
me what are his immediate intentions, and whether he has any important 
specific undertaking in hand. For the sake of elegant literature, one is 
very glad that he has had the opportunity of visiting those most interest- 
ing scenes and objects which you mention. Will yon express to him in 
the strongest terms my respect, and my animated wishes for his health, 
his happiness, and his utility. You can inform me what is the nature 
of that literary project to which you allude. Tell me also, what is the 
state and progress of your own literary projects, and I hope I may say 
labors. 

I behaved shabbily about some slight remarks which I was to have 
ventured on Mr. Southey's Madoc. On reading the critiques of the 
Edinburgh Review on Thalaba and Madoc, I found what were sub- 
stantially my own impressions, so much better developed than I could 
have done, that I instantiy threw my remarks away. Let me hear from 
you when you have half an hour of leisure, and believe me to be with 
every kind remembrance to your most excellent family, my dear sir, 

Most cordially yours, 

John Fostes. 
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LXIV. TO MRS. R. MANT. 



Fromcy July 18, 1807. 
.... In the article of society, I know you are unfortunate, and have 
long been so. Even if the persons near you would be friendly, they 
would yield you but a very defective satisfaction ; their tastes are in 
general so very diflerent from yours. Though you would sometimes be 
gay, you would not be frivolous, and though you would be gay sometimes, 

yet you would wish to be often serious A time will come, when 

you will know why it was appointed you to walk to a better state and 
better society through a path so desolate and solitary. That it is ap- 
pointed by infinite wisdom and goodness your faith is well assured, though 
it is perhaps unavoidable for the heart sometimes to feel sad. Women 
that pass through life without forming any domestic connections are 
sometimes, perhaps generally, left more solitary than others when they 
advance towards its latter part. But yet, what circumstances of vexa- 
tion and wretchedness they escape. This remark I am led to make by 
a fact that has happened in this town this very morning. A middle- 
aged woman, a widow, who has always borne a respectable character, 
has cut her throat, and is dead, owing, it is said, to the vexation occa- 
sioned her by two wicked sons. Think of this, my dear friend, and 
consider how much better is a situation like yours, in a social respect, 
than one so miserable as to lead to such a catastrophe. I could wish 
you, what perhaps you cannot have, excellent, cheerful, and social 
friends ; but I still more wish you, what you can have, much of the 
society of that supremely beneficent Being, who is able to make you a 
compensation, both here and hereafter, for all that he at present sees it 
proper to refuse you. Let me once again exhort you, while I would 
admonish myself also, to be much in the exercise of making your re- 
quests known to the Almighty. It is the greatest of all consolations 

upon earth My father and mother are still living, but very infirm ; 

the former being I believe as much as eighty-two years of age, and the 
latter about seventy-five. My brother, who is a number of years younger 
than myself, has three or four children 



LXV. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Frame, January, 1808. 
My dear Friend, — . ... I am sitting in the midst of authors, in 
the office of Minos ; a pack of scoundrels they are ; infidels to a man, 
both small and great. Just now I am about the vile pamphlet of Scott 
Waring (as I am told), called " Observations," &c. I repeat to you, 
this is a most excellent mode of mental and preparatory exercise ; and I 
feel very sensibly that I acquire a stronger hand, and a more compre- 
hensive view, by means of it. Once more, therefore, I exhort you to 
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join in the same good cause. For a good while past I have quite neg- 
lected any other composition ; and probably shall do so now till quite 
into the fine days of spring, which, spite of Johnson, is far more favor- 
able to original thinking, and the rich play of imagination, than this 
chill and dreary season, with its fogs, snows, and endless nights. The 
authorship will be all the better, when I set to it in earnest, from this 
diversified exercise, in which I continually am made to feel a humiliating 
debility, and a prodigious ignorance. Often I am perhaps too willing to 
impute the former to the latter. Both will lessen by the continuance 
of discipline. The removal to Bourton will rather harden than slacken 
this discipline. Our plan is that of a mutually very hard life. My 
Maria rejoices in this prospect, and will be an estimable companion and 
prompter, and participator of improvement. She regrets the indolence 
and mental lassitude of her past life as much as I do of mine ; and, for 
conscience' sake, for pleasure's sake, for utility's sake, and for each 
other's sake, we shall adopt a plan by which we shall hope to make the 
improvement of our united life equal to its tenderness 



LXVI. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Frame, February 15, 1808. 

.... Coleridge was lately in Bristol, and Cottle wrote to me to say 
they two had been on the point of visiting me at Frome, but that Cottle's 
lameness had decided them rather to ask me to go to Bristol. It was 
impossible for me to do this at the time, without putting oflT the review 
of Scott Waring to a later number of the Eclectic, which P. had 
earnestly deprecated, and for what were obviously good reasons. I was 
compelled therefore to decline it, and wrote to Cottle to express my 
highest respect to Coleridge, and my hope that I might some time per- 
haps better deserve to be acquainted with the great genius. 

Coleridge has some project of a new review, it seems, on which Cottle 
says he wished to talk with me, having heard, I suppose, that I am a 
decent journeyman, as the business in general goes. Have you attended 
any of his lectures at the Royal Institution ? Cottle says he is very 
greatly improved as to the religious part of the character of his mind, 
and that really he is even substantially orthodoxy as well as a believer in 
Christianity in the general. I do not suppose he will have the requisite 
perseverance for giving full effect to a review, if it should ever be com- 
menced. 

.... Once more I tell you to become a reviewer ; it will fling your 
diction abroad into variety and freedom. It is the best writing discipline 
in the world. If that Coleridge should really begin, we will now and 

then get to be of his gang You must not think of leaving this 

dusty planet witliout first writing a valuable and a fine book or two ; 
but in order to this you must get more freedom of diction, and this re- 
viewing is the very thing 
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LXVU. TO MISS B . 

Frome^ February 15, 1808. 

.... I shall always recollect with most grateful pleasure the very 
large contribution to the interest and felicity of my life, which has been 
derived from your family during a number of years past, and which I 
trust will, at successive times, be derived again ; for I should leave this 
place with a melancholy feeling if I did not promise myself that I shall 
sometimes, wherever I may be placed, see you in visits of not a short 

duration to me and my Maria I do not regard it as likely that 

we shall continue, if life is prolonged, any very long time at Bourton. 
It is very much too far from any grand scene of human society and 
knowledge, to be adapted to the kind of life to which I am necessarily 
and permanently devoted. It is not, as you well know, that I want to be 
very much in various society, but I want the means of knowing and 
seeing with facility many things which are to be known and seen only 
in, or in the neighborhood of, very large towns. The neighborhood of 
Bristol would please me better than almost any other place ; and if we 
should become residents there, it would be a thing of perfect ease to see 
you, even frequently. Meanwhile, you must endeavor to think it worth 
while to visit Bourton. Our residence there for a short time — say for 
two or three years — if life should continue, may very well suit for the 
kind of improvement and attainment which I am most defective in, and 
most determined to endeavor to acquire. 

I am glad you have met with so many things and persons that have 
given you pleasure or improvement. In Coleridge you saw one of the 
highest class of human beings, with respect to combination of talents, 
and I am exceedingly glad to learn from Mr. C. that he is much more 
firmly established in the principles of religion than at any former period 
of his life ; he is, as Mr. C. tells me, in a very great degree even artho' 
dox. If this were 'previous to his being exposed to all the causes which 
contribute to pervert human genius, one should be less assured of its 
value ; but it is very gratifying when this is the state of such a mind 
after travelling over Europe, associating with wits and infidel philoso- 
phers, and being exposed to the influence of a thousand things tendmg 
to lead such a mind into an oblivion or rejection of Christian truth. I won- 
der he should have maintained a theory on the subject of taste, which, 
as you observe, there are such a multitude of facts to confute. I shall 
be very glad to hear you personally tell all that you observed, heard, or 
thought, in attending his lecture. 

The friend to whom you refer has been, since you saw her, trans- 
ferred by a greater Friend to a happier region, from which affection 
could not for one moment wish to recall her to a life of suffering. That 
suffering no doubt was intended, and has conduced, to qualify her for the 
sublime scene and society to which she has been called. It will be very 
consolatory to you in reflection to have seen her, to have soothed her affile- 
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Uon, and to have witneBsod her preparation for the superior abodes. You 
will combine the two ideas, of what she was, and what she is, in a more 
affecting manner, and when some of the pensiveness of thought is removed 
by time, in a more pleasing manner, than you would have been able to do 
if you had not seen her once more before the change. I earnestly hope 
that whoever shall be appointed to precede us, or to follow us, in the 
transition to another life, we shall exercise incessant solicitude and dili- 
gence, that we may not fail to be added in due time to the best and hap- 
piest beings in the universe. 

When you return hither you will probably find the generality of per- 
sons and things much in the same state as when you left them 

As to myself, I am solitary still, with the exception of the interesting 
hours which I pass at your house, and a very occasional visit to a few 
other houses. Sometimes, from a species of absolute force, I am very 
industrious for a week or two, and then I relapse into musing indolence, 
or the most desultory and useless kind of reading. Reviewing has been 
the chief part of anything I could call labor for a good while past, and I 
find it an extremely advantageous mode of literary exertion, as to its 
effect in strengthening the power of comprehension and vigc^j-ous ex- 
pression. In this respect I am sensible of a gradual, though slow 
improvement of the intellectual powers and operation. I most sincerely 
promise myself to improve much faster in a given space of time when I 
have an interesting domestic associate, whose congenial taste and solici- 
tude not to live in vain will often inspire a degree of animation into im- 
portant pursuits, which it is impossible almost to maintain in the cold 
listlessness of habitual solitude. My estimable associate expects a very 
hard life, in regard to mental exertion, and she loves to expect it, both 
as forming a dignified basis of social interest, and as strongly adapted 
to her own improvement, not to mention that such an occupation of so- 
cial time will materially contribute to facilitate the prosecution of a 
business which is to be in part the source of competence, and may also 
obtain a little for beneficence, and may effect a little for public utility. 

... I cannot, my dear friend, have lived so long in this world, widiout 
acquiring the painful knowledge that all human hopes are subject to a 
degree of disappointment ; for this, to some certain extent, both myself 
and M. are pensively prepared ; but we do uniformly think, that if Pro- 
vidence shall be benign, we have a rational prospect of a greater measure 
of felicity (but it seems almost presumption for an inhabitant of the earth 
to use such a word) than we generally see in married life, and that this 
felicity will be of a finer quality. We do not forget, that in some way 
or other it is the inevitable lot of mortality to experience sorrow, but we 
do hope we cannot be fated to regard each other as the cause of it. 

I have just received Mr. Cottle's new poem, " The Fall of Cambria," 
in two duodecimos, and have read a little, from which I think it must be 
a pleasing work ; you can mention it, if any one asks you to name a new 
book for a reading society. 
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LXVIII. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Frame, March 3, 1808. 

.... Yes, the spring does open upon me with a fascination which I 
have not felt before, notwithstanding that I have often felt a kind of 
worship of nature, on the return of that delightful season, with its flow- 
ers, birds, and genial gales. This once I certainly do feel in its first in- 
dications a deeper charm than I did even in my youth, when I was as 
full of fency and sentiment as any poet. For several years I have been 
much less susceptible of the vernal impressions, and have considered 
myself as advancing fast toward the state of feeling which I recollect P. 
a few years since described himself to me as having reached, the state 
of feeling no impression at all. And no doubt it is from the new and 
adventitious cause, that I have felt such luxury in the beautiful days, 
which we have had for a week past. 

I am glad of your concurrence in opinion as to the high value for 
domestic interest, of associated intellectual enjoyments. This is both to 
rae and M. supremely gratifying, as furnishing at all events, a perfect 
security against ennui, and the waste of time, — as involving and even 
necessitating, the improvement of both our minds, — as impiroving them 
in the same direction, so as to make the individual attainments inter- 
changeable, and so to speak mutually recognizable, — as tending to pro- 
mote our highest interests, as giving scope for great diversification in the 
indulgence of tenderness, — and as essentially conducing to our ordinary 
temporal means ; — ^to a certain extent, I may perhaps add, as tending to 
eflect a little public usefulness We are most powerfully con- 
vinced, that no mistake could be more fatal than that of the uncalculating 
persons who, in forming such an union, place their whole reliance on 
affection and its indulgences. This is the wretched mistake commonly 
made by very young persons, and which I myself was not incapable of 
having made at that age. For many years past, however, I have been 
too wise. .... 



MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS, FACTS, SUGGESTIONS, ETC., WRITTEN 

DURING MR. Foster's residence at frome. 

1. A long, admonitory, and cogent conversation with Mr. and Mrs. 

about education. Insisted on the indispensable law of habitual, 

prompt, and absolute obedience of young children. In observing on the 
fnode of obtaining this obedience, represented strongly the wretchedness 
of the plan which does not maintain authority as a necessary and habit- 
ual thing in so uniform a manner that the child scarcely even thinks of 
resistance, any more than of thrusting its hand into the fire ; but by a 
succession of violent efforts each of which is of the nature of a battle, 
and a trial of strength and of rights with the child, in which the success 
(when success, even of any kind, is gained) is just a bare effect of 
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physical force. Strongly represented that acts of authority and correc- 
tion should be done without bustle, in a short, calm, decisive manner. 

2. How transcendently ridiculous is the excess of the passion of love, 
when the object is demonstrably a very insignificant one. A young 
newly-married pair have just been in this neighborhood ; the young man 
was opposed for a while by the girl's &ther ; but, after some time, even 
the old fellow thought the young one would die, if he were prevented 
from attaining the object. I could not help asking contemptuously, 
^ And what are the illustrious qualities of this girl ? (I had been well 
informed she was very insignificant.) What is she to be to him, or to 
do for him ? Has she angelic virtue, or extraordinary sense, or vast 
stores of knowledge, or any other rare, inestimable resources for creating 
the happiness of an associate ?" I could perceive that some of the per- 
sons (young ones) before whom I ridiculed this passion, understood me 
to scorn, and therefore not to comprehend, and to be incapable of feeling, 
ardent sentimentalism uncondUionally, I therefore observed that this 
ridicule is absolutely warranted and rational, when the object of passion 
does really not possess any of the high and rare qualities ; but that on 
the very same principles a deep passion is dignified and rational, to a 
certain extent, when the object actually does, in the estimate of sober 
intelligence, possess distinctions of extraordinary value. It would nci 
have been a desertion of reason, and a ridiculous thing, to have felt an 
enthusiastic passion for Lady Jane Grey. Certainly the excess of feel- 
ing which regards a human being as a kind of divinity, is in all possible 
cases absurd, and therefore either ridiculous or criminal ; still tins does 
not prevent that a great degree of passion is in some definable cases 
rational. 

3. Walked with a gentleman into a very singular and very beautiful 
rural scene ; was disgusted and amused by his inappropriate and extra- 
vagant expressions of admiration ; — " glorious," " incomparable," " why 
this is heaven itself," &c. I could not ascertain whether he really felt 
any considerable degree of interest, but I thought he did. I could per- 
ceive he had not the smallest perception of the distinct lands and gra- 
dations of beauty, nor of any of the principles and laws of observation. 
A manufactory is going to be built in this solitary scene ; he thought 
this would be a great improvement to it. 

4. Mr. C, a preacher, told me how very tiresome and useless he felt 
the long visits which he seemed under the necessity of making, — ^visits 
including, perhaps, dinner, tea, and supper. I suppose there are hun- 
dreds of preachers, and thousands of other reflective persons, who would 
join in this complaint. It is high time they should be advised to adopt, 
according to their own convictions of the value and use of time, a de- 
cisive time-saving plan, and that the people should be taught the pro- 
priety of not censuring such a plan and resolution. 

5. Struck exceedingly with the thought, how completely men, for the 
most part, are and must be confined to their own little spot of this earth» 
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like the animalculae belonging to their own particular leaf, or rabbits 
keeping to their warren. It is a great consolation under this feeling of 
extreme confinement, that the earth is substantially the same every- 
where ; in any distant part which I might wish to see, the earth only 
consists of earth, grass, trees, hills, stones, waters, &c., with just here 
and there, indeed, an extraordinary circumstance, as a glacier, a volcano, 
a vast cataract, a large race of animals, or some remarkable monument 
of human industry or art. These one should be most happy to see, if 
one could pass instantaneously from one to another ; but the vast spaces 
between these constitute the bulk of the world, and are quite of a 
common order. One may nearly as well be confined to a space of 
ten square miles as have the power of rapidly expatiating over half a 
continent. 

Interesting subject of speculation. — How men are confined to their 
own little habitations ; their own little district of fields, paths, brooks 
(or (me brook), and hillocks ; their own little circle of acquaintance ; 
their own little sphere of observation. 

What is the use or value of communities, extending beyond actual 
communication — of states, republics, kingdoms, empires ? 

How can we take interest enough in distant beings of our own sort, 
to feel anything that deserves to be called universal benevolence ? Why 
did the supreme Disposer put so many beings in one world, under cir- 
cumstances which necessarily make them strangers to one another ? 

Views which strongly realize to the mind the vast multitude of man- 
kind, tend to contract benevolence. The mind seems to say, What can 
I do with all this crowd ? I cannot keep them in my habitual view ; I 
cannot extend my afiections to a thousand millions of persons who know 
nothing, and care nothing about me or each other ; I can do them no 
good, I derive no good from them ; they have all their own concerns, 
and I have mine ; if I were this moment annihilated it would be all the 
same to them, and if a whole continent full of them were annihilated, 
it would be the same to me ; — there is no connection, nor relation, nor 
sympathy, nor mutual interest between us. I cannot therefore care 
anything about them ; my affections cannot reach beyond these four or 
five with whom my own personal interests are immediately connected. 

6. What a numberless succession of distressing feelings must attend 
the life of a person who has some striking deformity. I undesignedly 
caused one of these feelings lately, when I called in the dusk of the 
evening, at the house of a poor person in this town, who belongs to our 
society. There lives with her another poor woman, who supports her- 
self by working in the fields, &c. This woman has, I am told, a very 
frightful and monstrous configuration of the one side of her face, caused, 
it is said, by her mother being frightened during pregnancy. She 
wears always a handkerchief or cloth over this side of her face. With- 
out knowing the woman or the unfortunate circumstance, I observed in 
the darkness of the evening that the person's face, as she sat by the fire, 
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was thus partly bound up, and asked the woman of the house, " What 
is the matter with your friend ?" and I saw and regretted the movements 
indicating confusion and distress in the person in question, while the 
other was telling me what tlie matter was. It would be a very benevo- 
lent exercise of talent to write a piece in the way of consolation to 
persons laboring under the affliction of deformity. This may indeed 
have been already done, if one knew by what author. I remember 
having read a foolish novel which professed to have this intention. The 
mode of doing it was, to make the young woman, by a lucky accident, 
become heiress to the wealth of an old nobleman, amounting to 
£800,000. 

7. (Of preachers.) It is strange to observe how some men, whose 
business is thought and truth, acquire no enlargement, accession, or 
novelty of ideas, from the course of many years, and a wide scope of 
experience. It might seem as if they had slept the last twenty years, 
and now awaked with exactly the same intellectual stock, which they 
had before they began the nap. 

8. In glancing over the movements and local varieties of my past life, 
I feel a degree of regret to think what an immense number of pictures 
my mind has lost ; what a number of views of woods, hills, streams, 
towns, ruins, human companies, have been before these eyes, and for a 
while painted on this imagination, which are now quite vanished. Of a 
great many others I retain but the faintest trace. I am led to this re- 
flection by having just recalled (I do not know what suggested it) the 
scenes, the persons, the conversation at and about Mr. Chippendale's, 
in a wild part of Yorkshire, which I have not probably recollected for 
months or years past. I find this recollection associated (I am totally 
ignorant why) with another scene which I do not know whether I ever 
saw in reality or not, and with a third which I did see near Kilkenny or 
Clonmel, I cannot tell which. It would really have been a good thing 
to have kept, ever since the earliest youth, a progressive record of all 
the circumstances and objects which excited great attention at the 
time, and to have read over this record entirely once or twice every 
year, in order to retain the images clearly in the mind. Such a plan 
would have rendered one's retrospect far more distinct than it now is. 

9. After reading an hour or two in Shakspeare, with astonishment at 
the incomparable accuracy, and as it were tangible relief, of all his im- 
ages, I have walked an hour or two more in the act of trying to take on 
my mind the most perfect perceptions possible of all the surrounding 
objects and circumstances. Found, and have very often found, that set 
laborious attention is absolutely necessary to this. I take no images 
completely, involuntarily and unconsciously. It is, however, sometimes 
a good way of taking a wide general image, to open the eyes, and let 
them fix or wander without precisely looking at anything (even when 
they are fixed) strongly, the while, exerting the mind to seize the whole 
compass at once of all that can thus come into the eye. 
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10. Never before so attentively observed, between where I sat and the 
light, the manner in which the drops of rain fall. They form a vast 
number of continuous lines, and thus have far less the appearance of 
multitude and confusion, than it would seem that so vast a number must 
produce. They (these lines) have some little the appearance of falling 
arrows. 

11. Obsen^ed a long time, through a small opening in a completely 
built and closed shed, a cow and calf. The cow advanced her head to 
the opening to observe me too. We looked in each other's face, at a very 
short distance, a long time, and I indulged a kind of wondering about 
the nature of our mutual consciousness and thought of each other. (By 
the way, the mutual recognition of beings of any order, is a very strange 
and mysterious thing.) I observed the great difference between the de- 
gree of intelligence expressed in the eyes and looks of the cow, and in 
those of the calf. Yet vastly less difference than between the looks of a 
human infant and a mature person. 

Observed the beautiful appearance of the numerous shining flexures 
or wrinkles on the neck and shoulders of the cow. Noticed also, an ex- 
quisite beautiful cerulean appearance within the eyes of the calf, in the 
half-darkness (more than half) of the shed. 

Observed that the cow's attention was much more excited (even when 
the calf did look at me), and much longer fixed and continued, than that 
of the calf (Vide Journal, 792.) 

12. Have been a thousand times struck, and very forcibly this morn- 
ing, with the miserable, degraded, and almost revolting appearance, of 
the visages, both in features and expression, of the lowest rank of the 
poor, especially when old. Oh, how little is made of the human species 
in dignity, refinement, knowledge, and happiness, in comparison with what 
they might become, under the influence of good institutions — of education 
— of religion, and a state of society which should easily secure a com- 
petence without so much labor ! 

13. I have seen the bad effect between a husband and wife, of the one 
of them pertinaciously retaining some secret, as inviolable, which the 
other knORVs him or her to possess, and wishes, for the very sake of the 
pleasure of total union and confidence, to be simply informed of ; and 
which is retained merely for the sake of showing my independence — 
that I can keep a secret — ^that I have a will of my own — that I will not 
be obliged to tell a thing— -or that when I have said I would not tell, I 
will stand to my word. 

My distinctest recollection of this kind is in the case of Mr. and Mrs. 

. Mrs. was a widow, and a number of years older tlian Mr. 

. She, during their courtship, was one time going to tell him her 

age, for the sake of frankness : he, in a spirit of gallantry, said he would 
not hear anything about her age ; he did not care about her being a little 
older than himself; — she therefore did not tell him her age. After they 
were married, perhaps a good while after (they had been married many 
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years at tho time I became acquainted with them), he wished, as a mere 
matter of friendly, or of slight, curiosity, to know how old she was ; she 
said he had not let her tell this before, and she therefore did not choose 
to toll him now. This struck him as a somewhat unfriendly thing, and 
at the same time gave a kind of artificial importance to the secret, merely 
as being a guarded secret. These feelings naturally caused a propensity 
to recur frequently to this trifling circumstance, with various modes of 
attempting to elicit the secret ; but no, she would keep her secret, that 
she would — and would defy him ever to learn what he was so curious to 
know. 

I have a number of times seen him either hurt or vexed by her silly 
obstinacy in retaining this petty mean of plaguing him when he was in- 
clined to be curious. This Httle dirty feehng of keeping an advantage 
against him ; of having something which she could defy liim to obtain 
was her motive ; for nothing at all depended on her age, or on his know- 
ing it. How much I despised a woman who could forego one particle 
of the affection wliich a kind discarding of all reserve might have excited, 
for so stupid a kind of pleasure. 

14. When we were remarking that vanity is confined to no station, 
and that there is hardly any accomplishment on which men may not 
pique themselves, Mr. Hisket told me he knew a man who used to break 
stones on the road, who was vain in a very high degree of his excellence 
in this department ; he would break a load of stones with any man in 
England. He added that he had heard a chimney-sweeper indulge in 
the same boast of superiority, with an appearance of great self-com- 
placency. 

It is most mortifying to feel how little the clearest possible perception 
of a certain class of feelings being both irreligious and despicable, and 
the clearest possible perception when these feelings rise in the mind ; 
and, in addition, an extreme contempt of these feelings, and of one's 
self for indulging, and even for being subject to them — Imw little all this 
tends to prevent their rising in the mind. This is my own experience 
in respect of vanity, whether as to its pleased or its mortified feelings. 
Yet I would hope the time will come when I shall feel that these hateful 
weeds are eradicated. An accurate perception of what feelings are 
vanity, or at least will appear so if disclosed, enables one to preserve an 
appearance tolerably free from the signs of vanity ; but under this man- 
aged appearance one has the loathsome consciousness how much of the 
vile feeling there is within. Even at this moment I feel vanity in having 
this accurate perception of what my feelings are, and how they would 
appear. I feel vanity to think, that probably if a good judge of human 
nature were casually to see these lines he would say, " How well he 
understands himself: how far he is from the weakness of being duped by 
his own mind."* 

* La vanite est si ancree dans le coeur de Phomme, qu'un goujat, un mar- 
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15. One has been amused sometimes, when the one of the domestic 
associates has advanced an opinion, or recited a supposed fact, which the 
other has thought extremely absurd, to see that other in haste to express 
his or her contempt of such folly of opinion, or credulity of belief, in- 
stead of silently sliding the circumstance or the subject out of conversa- 
tion, or mildly expressing that he or she cannot entirely concur in opinion 
or belief, and endeavoring to make as good a retreat as possible for the 
associate's ignorance or weakness. I say, one has been amused ; but in 
some instances one has felt a painful sympathy with the person so treated 
with scorn by an intimate relative, and before a number of witnesses, 
each of whom would have politely let pass the unfortunate remark or 
narration. Striking instances in Mr. and Mrs. , and Dr. and Mrs. 

. Mr. — ^ said, " Oh, nonsense, nonsense, my dear." Dr. — 
said, " Do make a lUUe use of your reason," when his wife told a story 
which she had heard of Lord somebody having expended £30,000 on a 
breed of turkeys. 

16. Was told of a party of musicians, who heard with indifference 
the first long-expected account of the victory over the combined fleets, 
and seemed almost vexed at the interruption. I was disposed to applaud 
them ; as a general principle, men ought to be so intent on their work 
as to deprecate exery interruption, and to feel that thai is what they have 
at present to mind. 

17. How glad one is this morning that one did not say some things to 
which an indignant feeHng prompted last evening, and which at the time 
would have appeared to one's judgment as pure justice ; but which it is 
now very easy to see would have been partly unjust and altogether use- 
less, and would have caused a very awkward social embarrassment this 
morning. How long will it be before one shall attain a state of mind 
which will permit, at every instant, a luminous a,nd impartial operation 
of the understanding? 

18. Most forcibly struck yesterday while hearing S. G.'s account of 
the sufferings of his wife (sufferings which she has now endured several 
years, and of which she has no prospect of a termination, or even relaxa- 
tion, but by death), with these two considerations: — 1. How little one 
realizes to thought or feeling, the sufferings of others, while one is well 
one's self. 2. What infinite cogency ought to be felt in the duty of 
making the best and most indefatigable improvement of health and ease, 
while they continue to be granted. Oh, what a mass of guilt, on this 
account, my conscience pronounces on the review of past life. 

19. I have just crushed a moth which was hurt by flying near the 
candle. I have thus demolished a most admirable system of mechanism, 

miton, un crocheteur se vante et veut avoir ses admirateurs : et les philo- 
sophes meme en veulent. Ceux qui ecrivent centre la gloire veulent avoir la 
gloire d'avoir bien ^crit ; et ceux qui le lisent veulent avoir la gloire de 
Pavoir lu ; etmoi quiecris ceci, j'ai peut-fttre cette envie ; et peut-etre que 
ceux qui le liront I'auront aussi. — Pascai., Pensies, Partie I., art. v., 3. 
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motion, sensation, life. Is the being destroyed ? does no finer part sur- 
vive ? is this active, animated creature now consigned to eternal oblivion 
and unconsciousness ? 

20. Recollect, in some vulgar instances, the vast difierence as to a 
man's manners, between his being in the immediate sphere of his prac- 
tice and authority, and out of it. Remarkable instance in the captain 
of a Dublin and Liverpool packet ; instance in a collier at Norton, a 
kind of foreman. He was quite an unassuming, and what is called 
sheepish creature in a parlor where I had seen him before, but he was 
all man when seen on his own proper ground ; all man, not only in 
respect of his liabitual companions, but in respect of the very identical 
persons whom he had been so awkward and half-timid with, in the parlor. 

21. While Mr. D. was reading a chapter this morning, I had a deep 
feeling of disliking all social exercises, unless it could be with an indi- 
vidual or two with whom I could feel an entire reciprocation of soul. 
This was a feeling of indiiidualUy, not of impiety ; and how often I 
have experienced it, even in the presence of worthy people ; — a feeling 
as if I could wish to vanish out of the room, and find myself walking in 
some lonely wood. I have a feeling of being still completely insulated, 
and that therefore the /arms of a serious sociality are irksome. This is 
not felt in the public exercises of a congregation, by the official person, 
because he feels to be occupied in Ms own work, as an official and insu- 
lated individual, and not as one of the large and heterogeneous company. 
His sympathies are not seeking to mingle with all the beings who are 
present, in the same manner as they feel as if they ought to do, when it 
is only a small domestic party. 

22. I know not how to bring into intelligible description a feeling 
which I have many times been obscurely conscious of having, and par- 
ticularly in two or three instances of late ; — a feeling of revolting when 
I find myself coming into anything like intimate, confiding kindness (I 
have no reference to any kind of personalities whatever) with persons, 
however worthy and kind, if they are not the individual or two with 
whom my intimacy can be congenial and entire. It is a part and an 
operation of the same feeling which would recoil from the direct person- 
alities of love with any one that was not the absolute object of love. It 
is a noble law that (in the case of a refined and reflective mind at least) 
all the symbols that of right belong to tenderness are felt to be out of 
place with any one but a real object of tenderness. 

23. Wesley's moderation in sleep, and his rigid constancy in rising 
early, being mentioned in the company of Mr. Bradbum, who travelled 
with Wesley almost constantly for years, he said that Wesley generally 
slept several hours in the course of the day ; that he had himself seen 
him sleep three hours together often enough. This was chiefly in his 
carriage, in which he accustomed himself to sleep on his journeys, and 
in which he slept as regularly, as easily, and as soundly, as if he had gone 
to bed. A zealous, ignorant Methodist, who considei^ Wesley as alto- 
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gether an angel, was most indignant at hearing this said by Mr. S., who 
heard Bradburn say it, and exclaimed, " Bradburn must be a liar !" 

24. Have been looking a little while in the parish register of this 
town, which begins in the first year of Elizabeth. I felt something 
venerable, by its antiquity, even in such a dull thing as this. The im- 
pression is from reflecting that all these persons (those recorded, and 
those who recorded them, in the earlier part) are so long since dead ; 
and that so many of the things, and persons, and events, that we look 
back upon as long since gone, were posterior to the birth or marriage 
here recorded. 

25. Had a most beautiful evening walk, and a diversity of views. 
From an eminence overlooked a wide extent of wood, the soft, moulded 
forms of the superficies of which were inexpressibly beautiful ; — distant 
country, remote hills and horizon, setting sun, the White Horsey the 
venerable memorial of Alfred, which I looked upon with an emotion 
which few other monuments could cause. There was a most enchant- 
ing softness spread over the whole view of heaven and earth, which 
gradually faded into the sombre, and then the gloom of evening. 

26. I am privileged to see one more night of surpassing beauty ; — a 
moonlight night, with a gentle, unequal gale, in an August so temperate, 
and so wet with delicious rains, that the intense green of the earth is 
perceptible by this moonlight. I feel an earnest wish to seize such a 
view of nature, and fix it in my mind, even for ever. It is a very noble 
luxury to see such aspects of solemn beauty ; and I will not be ungrate- 
ful nor neglectful. 

27. Have been reading a most awful account of an eruption of Vesu- 
vius ; how far correct is one of the feelings caused by this description ? 
namely this ; a feeling as if the actions of man, in a moral view, and in 
the sight of the Creator, could scarcely be of any manner of conse- 
quence ; the creature as a physical being appearing so inconceivably 
insignificant, so despicable, so much on a level with the smallest reptile, 
when he and his powers, &c., are placed in thought beside these enor- 
mous natural phenomena and powers. 

But the feeling cannot be right when it goes the length, as I feel it 
inclined to do, of annihilating all diflerence between virtue and vice, in 
the way of asking. What signifies it what thoughts, as they are called, 
this despicable animalcule entertains in what he calls his mind ? what 
signifies it into what articulations he may form the trivial sound which 
he calls his voice, in uttering what he calls speech ? what can it signify 
in what manner he uses his insect limbs in what he calls action, and 
sometimes conduct ? what signifies all the trivial action, thought, speech, 
and existence itself of such an atom, that he should deem iiimself under 
some sublime law of accouutableness to the infinite Spirit, and that 
there should be an awful distinction between moral good and evil in 
such an agent ? 

At the same time how prodigiously it would modify one's manner of 
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thinking, on almost all subjects, if it were possible to retain strongly in 
the mind the grand class of ideas, and that standard, that kind of general 
measure for perceiving the magnitude of all objects, which would result 
from the mind having taken its pitch and level, so to speak, in this ele- 
vated region. (How vilely this is expressed !) I mean simply to say, 
that the mind, while expanded and elevated by the contemplation of 
these grand subjects, perceives many things to be little, which at other 
times it views as important ; and if it could be kept habitually in this 
state of expansion and elevation, it would acquire a grand standard 
according to which it would perceive, and measure, and estimate, all 
these objects. In its expressions and representations, therefore, it would 
express as trivial many things which, for want of this high standard, it 
regards and speaks of as great and important. Yet those who read or 
heard its sentiments would not feel coincident, because they would not 
have in their minds this grand standard for measuring little and great. 
But to a great extent, truth and justice (intellectual justice) require this 
to be done. A man shouldy as far as he can, make his standard of the 
proportions of things the same as the standard of the universe. But 
alas ! what a despicable atom, and almost infinitely less than an atom, he 
appears in this very attempt of thinking according to the grand scale of 
proportions. 

But still, things may be great or little, with respect to (he toants, inte- 
rests, and happiness of man, though they be all inexpressibly and equally 
little and trivial with respect to the universe, and as measured on the 
degrees of its grand scale or standard. This is the standard according to 
which we must chiefly think. Yet still something of this kind should be 
done. 

Quote one of my own sentences, — " We have often talked of this 
bold quality (decision of character), and feel its extreme importances^ 
— " extreme importance !" Vain words ! — exteeme importance in what 
determines the movements of a microscopical tadpole, called man! 
Such will be the just remark while applying the grand standard. But 
then, hy the standard of human interests, which substantially after all 
must be the standard chiefly referred to and used, by this standard of our 
oivn, the thing is important. 

Perhaps after all, there is but little real analogy between the physical 
and the moral standard of great and little ; perhaps not enough to war- 
rant our drawing from the one any measures by which t© judge of the 
things belonging to the other. Taken as a mere physical agent, man, 
^ compared to the pnysical powers and grandeur of a volcano is infinitely 
little and despicable ; but it is not in his physical powers and being 
that man finds his true value ; he is an intellectual and moral agent, and 
if the phenomena and qualities of this moral and intellectual being could 
possibly be justly compared by means, if it existed, of any intermediate 
principle and common measure of proportions, with the grand physical 
phenomena of an earthquake, a stormy ocean, or a volcano, those moral 
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phenomena might prove much the more grand.* Perhaps, according to 
that Divine standard, which is the ultimate abstraction of all relations, 
analogies, measures, and proportions, and in which the laws and princi- 
ples of the natural world and those of the moral, are resolved in the same 
(are in their original undivided essence), the grandeur of a virtue may 
be as great, or much greater than that of a volcano, the mischief of 
a vice as great as that of an earthquake. 

While reading this tremendous account of Vesuvius (and as long 
as it is forcibly remembered), how contemptible appears my own com- 
parison of the valor and anger of Homer's heroes to Vesuvius.f Achilles 
like Vesuvius ! ! How impossible to have made such a comparison, if I 
had composed those sentences while under the full impression of the 
account I have just now read, of the awful phenomena of one of the 
eruptions of Vesuvius (in Dr. Gregory's Economy of Nature). But yet, 
is it absurd in regard Lo the ideas of the reader, who probably has not in 
his mind, any more than the writer had in his, a grand habitual idea of 
the volcano ? to him it will be but strong enough, and he will feel no 
extravagance. Whereas, had some much inferior thing been mentioned 
(as a furnace for instance), it would have appeared quite feeble, and 
almost despicable, as a parallel to Achilles and Diomedes. We do 
injustice to almost everything we mention ; our ideas are infinitely less 
(if it is any sublime object at least) than the thing itself. 

• L'homme n'est qu'un roseau le plus faible de la nature, mais c'est un 
roseau peasant. II ne faut pas que I'univers entier s*arme pour Tecraser. 
Une vapeur, une goutte d'eau suffit pour le tuer. Mais quand Punivers 
Tecraserait, l'homme serait encore plus noble que ce qui le tue, parce qu*il 
sait qu'il meurt ; et I'avantage que Punivers a sur lui, I'univers n'en sait 
rien. Ainsi toute notre dignity consiste dans la pensee. C'est de la qu'il 
faut nous relever, non de I'espace et de la dur^e. Travaillons done a bien 
penser ; voila la principe de la morale. — Pascal, Pensies, Partie I. , art. 
IV., 6. 

t " Let this susceptible youth, after having mingled and burned in ima- 
gination among heroes, whose valor and anger flame like Vesuvius, who 
wade in blood, trample on dying foes, and hurl defiance against earth and 
heaven ; let him be led into the company of Jesus Christ and his disciples, 
as displayed by the evangelists, with whose narration, I will suppose, he 
is but slightly acquainted before." — Essay on the Aversion of Men of 
Taste to Evangelical Religion. Letter V. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RESIDENCE AT BOUBTON ON-THE-WATER ^VISIT TO FROME ^ECLEC- 
TIC REVIEW BIRTH OF HIS SON EXCURSION INTO NORTH WALES 

VISIT TO BRISTOL AND FROME HALL's PREACHING ^DEATH OF 

HIS PARENTS — DOMESTIC HABITS REMOVAL TO DOWNEND. 

1808-1817. 

Mr. Foster's marriage took place in May, 1808. In one of 
his earliest letters after this event, addressed to a highly esteemed 
friend* at Frome, he says, " If the distance of some miles and 
some months could obliterate from my own mind all regard for 
persons with whom I have passed so many agreeable and animated 
hours, I ought to conclude, that I am myself no longer remem- 
bered with kindness at the Iron-Gates, or at the cottage ; but as I 
experience no such effect of time and distance, I will not let my- 
self believe it is experienced by my friends, especially as probably 
less alteration has taken place in their circumstances than in 
mine ; unless, indeed, my gcx)d friend Miss S. has by this time 
been (where I have repeatedly warned you, there was danger of 
her going) to Gretna Green. In this last case, I fear that she at 
least will have quite forgotten me, whereas I, after an adventure 
somewhat of this kind, have a very faithful and friendly remem- 
brance of her. I seem to have so little more to tell about myself 
in consequence of the change of situation caused by that adven- 
ture, that I clearly perceive those adventurers who fill large 
volumes with their own story, must make very large use of fiction ; 
and that a book which I have just been reading, written by a very 
plain-sailing gentleman of the name of Patrick Gass, who nar- 
rates a grand voyage of discovery, across the continent of North 
America to the Pacific Ocean, and back again, in a rather thin 
octavo, is the very standard for all, who in relating their own 
adventures are determined to tell nothing but what is new, and 
nothing but what is true. For myself, indeed, if I will tell nothing 

♦ Mrs. John Sheppard, August 3, 1808. 
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but what is true, I must tell nothing at all that is new, for as to 
saying, that I am happy in the changed situation, that is but the 
same thing that a tolerable number of millions of men have said of 
themselves when they had been married hardly three months. 

" If I were a young man, I should very likely be saying with a 
prompt and sanguine confidence, — * Well, and why may not a man 
who can be happy with an associate three months, assure himself 
of a similar happiness, if they should live three years, or even 
thirty years V But I am old enough to be well aware how many 
people who are wiser than myself, would laugh at the romantic 
cast of such a presumption, and shall therefore keep the notion to 
myself. 

" My habits in this new residence are sober, quiet, and recluse, 
to the last degree. I will answer for it, there is not a mouse that 
haunts any bank, or brake, or barn in this county, that is seldomer 
seen than I am, or that runs more instantly into its hiding-place, 
if it should happen to meet any eye, even that of a cat. My life 
when at Wall-bridge was perfect dissipation, as to the article of 
visiting, compared with what it is now ; but I do not, therefore, 
insinuate it is a life of industry : excepting a quantity of reading, 
there has been but a miserably small portion of work done since 
I came hither, and since I entered the house in which I am now 
writing ; I am vowing, however, and almost beginning to mend." 

" Nobody in the village," he tells another friend,* " except the 
sick or lame, has kept so well at home, as we have done the last 
ten weeks. We almost literally go no whither, but to meeting on 
the Sunday, and a short walk into the fields sometimes in the 
evenings of the other days. I believe we are thought the strangest 
people in the place, and it is very convenient to me they should 
think so. But they think this stay-at-home fondness, this being so 
satisfied with each other, will in due time have had its day, and 
leave us to wish for the assistance of our neighbors to help us drag 
on the tediousness of life. They are not, however, apprised, what 
a vast number of quarto and octavo books there are yet on the 
shelf, or likely to come there. Till a tolerable share of these are 
conquered, we must make shift to endure each other's company 
alone, as well as we can." In another letter,f he describes the 
village as being " the one place in the world where nothing can 
be said to happen in the whole course of the year ; nothing that is 
worth telling at the distance of five miles oflf." "This," he adds, 

♦ To Mrs. Gowing, Aug. 1, 1808. t J«ly 3» 1809. 
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is perhaps a very good thing to say of a place, when one considers 
how much that is remarkably bad takes place in most other towns 
and villages. To have nothing remarkable to say of the events 
of a place, where there are a good many people, is surely some 
proof that Satan is not so active there, as in some other of his 
haunts. There are several places round at no great distance, 
where a far greater number of notable incidents are constantly 
occurring to help out the talk and scandal of society. Bourton is 
hardly good or bad enough to make it worth while that half a 
dozen sentences should be uttered or written about it." 

Mr. Hughes spent two days at Bourton in August, and then, 
accompanied by his friend, set off for Cheltenham. "After stay- 
ing about a day," Foster tells his parents,* " we walked to Glouces- 
ter (nine miles), and went by coach to Thornbury, eleven miles 
from Bristol. It was near the end of the week ; Hughes was to 
be in Bristol on the Sunday, and I proposed going with him, but 
on the Saturday it was heard, that a good old minister, who was 
to have come to preach at Thornbury on the following day, had 
suddenly died that morning. I therefore stayed and preached 
twice. I hfiwi not preached there before for perhaps eight years.f 
On the Sunday evening I walked to Bristol with two of the Bris- 
tol students, one of whom is nephew to Mr. Hall, and of the same 
name.:]: He had been lately to see Mr. Hall, and I did not fail to 
make many inquiries about him, as I have also done from other 
quarters. As to his mind, he has been perfectly well a long time, 
but his health is greatly oppressed, by an almost continual pain in 
his side and back, to which he has been much subject almost all 

his life He is said to preach incomparable sermons still, 

and is likely to remain at Leicester, a very dull place, by no 
means adapted to such a man, who ought to be in some one of the 
three or four principal towns in England. In Bristol, I saw Mr. 

Bogue, Dr. Ryland, and others I was two or three days 

about Downend, and was kept in almost continual motion, in order 
to call on each of the persons whose houses I used to visit when 
a resident there. Most of them I found as well as when I lived 
there, though some of the aged persons are declining, and a few 
are dead. I went with Hughes to Bath, where he preached 
on a week day evening for Mr. Jay, in whose company we passed 

• Sept. 1, 1808. 

t Probably the visit mentioned in the Journal, No. 764, v. p. 150. 

X The late Rev. John KeeneHall, M.A., of Kettering 
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a number of hours. He retains quite undiminished his extreme 
popularity, and his inflexible sobriety and excellence. . . . Hughes 
accompanied me to Frome, though he was not able to stay there 
more theui half a day : he left me and returned to Bristol. His 
health is now Arm ; his mind is active, and he is kept in almost 
continual exertion by his concern in the Bible Society, the Tract 
Society, the Hibernian Society, the Surrey Mission, and various 
and frequent preaching, besides his regular employment on the 
Sunday. His religious opinions and devotional habits are quite 
established, his talents have attained their full maturity, and, both 
from nature and constant exercise, he has very great facility and 

quickness of thought and expression 

" At Frome I was received with the most animated kindness, 
both among the richer and poorer class of my acquaintance, — a 
kindness to which I could not make an adequate return in the way 
of giving much of my company, as I had determined not to stay 
more than three days. I felt the propriety, even as a matter of 
appearance, of not being like a rambler from home, besides the 
impatience of aflfection to be again with my dear domestic asso- 
ciate. I returned to her at the time I had determined, found her 
well, and was welcomed with inexpressible tenderness. The feli- 
city of thus rejoining her seemed to me to exceed even the joy of 
being first united to her. Nearly four months have now elapsed 
since that time, and on both sides the affectionate complacency 
has very sensibly increased. We both every day express our 
gratitude to Heaven for having given us to each other ; and we 
hope that it will continue a cause of the most lively gratitude as 
long as we live, and also in a state after death. I most entirely 
believe that no man on earth has a wife more fondly affectionate, 
more anxious to promote his happiness, or more dependent for her 
own on his tenderness for her. In the greatest number of 
opinions, feelings, and concerns, we find ourselves perfectly 
agreed ; and when anything occurs on which our judgments and 
dispositions differ, we find we can discuss the subject without 
violating tenderness, or in the least losing each other's esteem, 
even for a moment. Greater trials of our mutual affection and 
respect than any that have yet occurred will undoubtedly arise in 
the course of life, if it is considerably protracted ; but the experi- 
ment thus far has given us a stronger confidence in the perpetuity 
of tenderness and harmony than it was possible for us to have, 
previously to any experiment at all." 
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Foster's connection with the Eclectic Review has been men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter. From the period of his settle- 
ment at Frome, he became one of the most frequent contributors 
to that journal, which for several years was the only one in this 
country that combined the advocacy of " spiritual Christianity" 
with liberal views on social and political questions. At its com. 
mencement churchmen and dissenters were united in its supprt, 
on the understanding that the points at issue between them were 
not to be brought under discussion. It soon, however, became 
evident that a neutrality which would exclude from animadver. 
sion not only the abstract question of religious establishments, but 
all abuses, past and present, which might attach to our social in- 
stitutions, would narrow the freedom of discussion to a degree that, 
in a nation so practical as ours, would deprive the Review of all 
interest to persons holding decided opinions. Against this equivo- 
cal and undignified position which even then, and still more in 
later years, would be so unsatisfactory to earnest minds, Mr. Fos- 
ter made frequent and pointed remonstrances, which, combined 
with the tone of several of his articles, contributed to a settlement 
of the journal on a Nonconformist basis. In a letter to the editor, 
after alluding to certain clergymen who were concerned in the 
management of the Review, he says, " It is utterly impossible to 
keep on terms with them, I am persuaded, but at the cost of in- 
juring the character of the Review for anything like spirit and 
independence. You may be very sure they will not only require 
that we do not condemn an establishment, or the English estab- 
lishment, in the abstract, but that we do not presume to touch the 
abominable corruptions of the actual condition of that church ; not 
only that we do not declare against what is called the British con- 
stitution, but also that we be very respectful to the actual govern- 
ment and administration, whatever it may be." " I meant to have 
added," he writes again, " to the end of M acdiarmid,* some good 
sentences in continuation and conclusion of the remark that our 
being pledged to let alone the question of the Establishment is not 
a pledge to let vile men and vile measures go free because they 
have belonged, or may at any time belong to the established 
church. This would be to make and acknowledge the church, 
just as it was literally in popish times, the asylum of miscreants, 
who had only just to get within its walls to laugh at all the agents 

• Vide Contributions, &c., vol. i., pp. 224>225, or Eclectic Review, 
October and November, 1808. 
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of justice. But this palpable distinction will probably not be ad- 
mitted by any high-church readers, that may condescend to notice 
the Review, and therefore either they must be disregarded, or the 
Review must shift to live in a state of miserable subjugation, de- 
spised by those who must be, after all, the resource of anything 
that dares to be free and to promote freedom. For it is to me as 
clear as the sunshine in which I am writing, that nothing of an 
useful work of this kind will ever succeed that does not substan- 
tially please the dissenters. And this may be done without the 
slightest approach toward anything like forward declaration in 
their favor ; but it absolutely never can be done by a trembling, 
reverential forbearance on all subjects relating to the corruptions, 
and tyranny, and wicked men involved in the history and prac- 
tice of the church and state. There absolutely must be some- 
thing to express an abhorrence of star-chambers, St. Bartholo- 
mews, and the principle of non-resistance. And besides the 
question of policy, should not a work, which pretends to be the 
free and absolutely independent advocate of truth and justice, be 
anxious to lend a hand against some of the most pernicious evils 
that ever infested the world ? Of what diminutive consequence 
is the correction of any mere literary errors and faults, compared 
with a manly resistance of those notions and that spirit which 
have made prisoners, wanderers, exiles, or martyrs, of the best and 
wisest of mankind ; which have sanctioned the despotism of the 
vilest governments, and which still are strongly operating in the 
same way, even in this country ? Look at France, the whole 
intellectual being and discipline of which is now submitted to a 
system of instruction wholly prescribed by a tyrant ; everything 
should be done in every country, not yet totally enslaved, to avert 
so melancholy a destiny, towards which we have, of late years, 
been virtually very fast approaching in this country. If the 

* supporters ' have no hope of supporting the Eclectic Review, 
without a sacrifice of this free and courageous quality, let them 
lay down their thankless undertaking, and let some other men be 
sought to undertake a really bold and free work which should 
in its prospectus declare, in so many words, that the Bible is to 
be held sacred, but nothing else on earth ; — that all subjects 
whatever are considered as free for discussion ; — and that all sys- 
tems, institutions, and practices, as being merely of human 
authority, are fully open to the exercise of human reason. The 

* supporters ' may hobble on a while under their weight, but they 
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may depend upon it, that without gaining the cordial approbation 
of dissenters and independent thinkers, they will sink at last ; for 
as to their church friends, they will never help them on without 
some more settled and distinct pledges and proofe of servitude 
and obsequiousness. 

" What a stupid thing it was to begin a thing on such a plan ! 
They wisely thought, I suppose, that the whole business of pre- 
serving neutrality was confined just to two or three bare questions, 
and that these could evidently be easily avoided. They could 
not see that this question of neutrality would necessarily extend 
to ten thousand things in the course of general reasoning and cri- 
ticism ; that it would interfere in all works of history, of political 
economy, of biography, of theories of government, of political 
and ecclesiastical controversy, of missionary designs, of educa- 
tion, of rights of conscience, and of discussion of present parties, 
measures, and expectations." 

When Mr. Foster relinquished the pastoral office at Frome, it 
was with the painful apprehension that his labors as a Christian 
minister were finally closed ; but, within little more than a year 
after his marriage, the morbid afiection in his throat had so 
far diminished as to allow of his once more speaking in public. 
" During the summer and earlier autumn," he says,* " I preached 
every Sunday here and there, and generally twice ; the last month 
or two has not been quite so busy, though I have probably never 
had two unemployed Sundays together. The every Sunday ser- 
vice recalled somewhat of the complaint, which expelled me from 
a regular pulpit. I am become accustomed to pulpits, desks, stools, 
blocks, and all sorts of pedestal elevations." At a later period 
he informs his mother, " I am returned from another expedition 
to preach, at a considerable distance, which has taken up several 
days. Since I wrote to you last, I have gone to preach at two 
villages or towns, where I had never been before. On reckoning 
up the number of places in the circuit of neighborhood at which 
I have preached since I came to reside here, I find it amounts to 
fourteen — several of them within three or four miles of this vil- 
lage, and several of them as far off as twelve or fourteen miles. 
Many of these are small congregations, and several of them con- 
sisting chiefly of poor people. . . I am pleased so far with hav- 
ing the means of doing any small degree of good, and feel it an 
advantage that I am in circumstances to enable me to preach for 

• To Mr. Hughes, Nov. 21, J8Q9. 
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nothing. This circumstance gives some additional weight to a 
man's religious instructions, especially in some of the ignorant 
places where the people are industriously taught by the clergy, 
and other enemies of the dissenters, that there is some self-in- 
terested object in view, in all this busy activity in going about to 
preach. I everywhere meet with civility, decent behavior, and 
often very friendly attention. ... It must be acknowledged in 
behalf of the clergy themselves, that they do not attempt in any 
active manner to thwart or incommode us. They let us alone, 
except now and then railing a little at us from their pulpits, and 
in their convivial meetings. And in this we hear that the one or 
two of a more serious stamp are not behind-hand with the rest, 
disliking dissenters as suchy just as much as the more profligate 
ones dislike the dissenters as religious. And indeed, all over 
England, I believe that in general the evangelical clergy are 
found very great bigots, with here and there a rare exception." 
Foster's domestic life, so full of satisfaction in its chief relation, 
acquired additional interest by the birth of a son, in January, 
1810. He acknowledges (he congratulations of one of his friends 
on the event in the following terms : " You have my thanks for 
all the good wishes and congratulatory expressions in which you 
have manifested your benevolence. I am willing to adopt, as far 
as 1 possibly can, your opinion, that it is the parents' fault if the 
children are not causes of satisfaction, ultimately, rather than 
vexation. In the case in question, there will in all probability 
be a more systematical, and a more agreeing and co-operating en- 
deavor to prevent evil, and communicate good, than in the great 
majority of instances ; and indeed this may be, and no great 
merit neither, for education always appears to me as the one thing 
which, taken generally, is the most vilely managed on earth. If 
the fellow turns out good, I shall not so much mind about his be- 
ing extra clever. It is goodness that the world is wretched for 
wanting ; and if all were good, none would need to be able. 1 
am willing to hope, that by the time he comes to be a man, if 
that should ever be, the world will be a little better than it is at 
present, and will have made a perceptible advance toward that 
state in which talents will be little wanted. It is at the same time 
needless to say, that it would be gratifying that a son should have 
some qualifications for being an agent in the happy process. 
Physically, the chap is deemed, I understand, as promising as his 
neighbors. My wife is still extremely well for the time, and I 
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hope will soon be restored to her full health and strength. It Is 
she that I care fifly times more about than I should about any in* 
fant. It is only by time and habit that a young child becomes in 
any great degree interesting to a man, especially a man never in 
the least accustomed to such children. The young fellow has 
not yet been thought worth calling by any name. My sisters-in. 
law do not approve of either Adam or Cain, and one does not like 
to expose one's self to a veto a third time. If he is lucky enough 
to get any name at last, I should not wonder if it were to be, 
according to your injunction, John." To another friend he says, 
" Though I like female children better than boys, I am better 
pleased that this is a boy, because a boy, if he grows up with 
good faculties and good principles, can be made more extensively 
an agent than a female of even the same faculties and principles; 
and also it appears but too probable, the age we are entering on 
may be a very rugged one, and such that benevolence might 
almost wish that there might be nothing but men to sufier its ca- 
lamities." 

In the summer of 1812, Foster made an excursion into North 
Wales, in company with Mr. and Mrs. Stokes of Worcester, and 
two other friends. " Ever since the visit to Bristol and Frome," 
he tells Mr. Hughes, " I have been treading my little quiet routine 
of reading, light criticism, and village preaching, with most 
exemplary uniformity, with one capital exception indeed, of 
superlative interest, an excursion through North Wales. The 
delight with which I contemplated the magnificent scenery was 
ardent almost up to the degree of poetry, even notwithstanding a 
most incommodious lameness which I incurred on one of the 
earliest days, and retained to the last from a formidable crush of 
my foot by rolling a stone among the mountains. The only bad 
effect that now remains is a certain debility, which will continue 
for a while, probably, to incapacitate me for any very long walks, 
if I were inclined, or had occasion to attempt them. The impres- 
sion I retain from what I saw, creates a decided intention, should 
life and health be prolonged, to see these sublime objects yet 
again, and to take longer time to explore some of the most interest- 
ing of the localities, especially the region round Snowdon, which 
imperial eminence I ascended at midnight, and saw the rising of 

the sun from its summit This excursion was undertaken 

(by me) really and truly much more with a view to diversify 
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my ideas, and lay in some stock in the imagination, than from 
any calculation of the mere pleasure of beholding."* 

In August, 1815, he visited Bristol and Frome, accompanied 
by Mrs. Foster. Referring to his friends at the latter place, he 
says, " I revisited at their houses a number of the good people I 
had once preached to, especially the poor people, who manifested 
a lively pleasure in seeing me again. A strange number are 
dead of those whom I knew when I lived there. The oldest and 
most estimable, however, of my former friends there still lives, 
and looks well, and is very cheerful, in her eightieth year. She 
is a person of the rich and what is called genteel class, but of 
most extraordinary piety and beneficence. I hope she may yet 
survive a few years, a blessing to the poor, and an example to 
the rich. In that town the disposition for hearing about religion 
is increasing, in a degree beyond anything I have known else- 
where. There must be at least two thousand more attendants at 
places of worship than there were at the time I was in the town ; 
and even at that time I considered it as surpassing, in the propor- 
tion of inhabitants so attending, any other place within my know- 
ledge The grand attraction at Bristol was the preaching 

of Mr. Hall, who happened to be on a visit there, and preached 
three Sundays. I contrived to hear him several times, and was 
glad to have the opportunity, as I had never heard him but twice 

or three times before The last sermon I heard him preach, 

which dwelt much on the topic of living in vain, made a more 
powerful impression on my mind than, I think, any one I ever 
beard. And this was not simply from its being the most eloquent 
sermon, unquestionably, that I ever heard, or probably ever shall 
hear, but from the solemn and alarming truth which it urged and 

pressed on the conscience, with the force of a tempest 1 

suppose every intelligent person has the impression, in hearing 
him, that he surpasses every other preacher probably in the whole 
world. In the largest congregation there is an inconceivable 
stillness and silence while he is preaching, partly indeed owing 
to his having a weak, low voice, though he is a strong, large-built 
man ; but very much owing to that commanding power of his 
mind, which holds all other minds in captivity, while within 
reach of his voice. He has no tricks of art and oratory, no studied 
gesticulations, no ranting, no pompous declamation. His elo- 

* To Mr. Hughes, September 1, 1812. 
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quence is the mighty power of spirit, throwing out a rapid series 
of thoughts— explanatory, argumentative, brilliant, pathetic, or 
sublime — sometimes all these together. And the whole manner 
b simple, natural, grave, sometimes cool, often impetuous and 
ardent. He seems always to have a complete dominion over the 
subject on which he is dwelling, and over the subjects, on every 
side, to which he adverts for illustration. He has the same pre- 
eminent power in his ordinary conversation as in his preaching. 
What is best in the account, the power of religion is predominant 
over every other power in his mind. A devotional spirit is very 
conspicuous in his religious exercises, and is said, by those who 
know him best, to be the habitual character of his mind. I was 
in his company a number of times." 

It has been already noticed that Mr. Foster^s father died in 
1814. "Before an advanced period of old age, it was at the 
beginning of each new year his earnest desire, as far as compati- 
ble with submission to the divine will, that it might be his last ; 
so that I have no doubt," his son observed to a friend, " that he 
entered on twenty successive years with this desire expressed in 
prayer." Mrs. Foster survived her husband to the close of 1816, 
and during this interval of widowhood, her son not only, as he had 
uniformly done during his father's lifetime, contributed liberally 
to lessen the pressure of outward circumstances, but by writing 
more frequently than before, endeavored with the most sedulous 
afiection to cheer her loneliness, and alleviate the increasing 
infirmities of age. Foster's last visit to his parents was in the 
autumn of 1801, and at that time he said of them, << they fear not 
death, nor need to fear it ; for they are eminently ripe for heaven. 
I have never met with a piety more entire and sublime." 

During his residence at Bourton, his family was increased by 
the birth of five children, of whom two died in infancy. Some of 
his private habits, and the tenor of his domestic life, will be best 
understood from the following sketches by himself in his letters to 
his mother. " I have not yet begun my usual winter-practice of 
rising before the beginning of day-light in the morning ; but it is 
quite time to resume it, and I intend to do so to-morrow morning. 
I shall also begin to have a fire in this cold garret. All this 
dozen years I have always done everything about my own fire 
myself; and I believe nobody can much excel me in that busi- 
ness ; most certainly no one can in the art of keeping a fire alive 
with the least consumption of fuel. This is a very requisite art. 
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for coals are very dear here, being all brought from a great dis- 
tance. There is therefore no such thing as what you call raking 
the fire and keeping it in all night. We have always to light 
anew in the morning, by means of a tinder-box, and a handful of 
shavings and sticks. It is literally scarcely more than a handful 
that I make use of for making mine. Our coals, however, are 
good. But in burning, they never, like yours, acquire a sort of 
pitchy softness, and run into large lumps of cinder. 

" I wish I could perform every other part of my employments 
as well as 1 can make a fire ; and that I had ever learnt to be as 
economical of tiToe as of coals. But this I have not yet learnt, 
during all these years that my time has been passing away. I 
have it still to learn practically, now that so much less a portion 
of my life, in all probability, remains behind, than that which is 
expended. I am most deeply mortified to think the case should 
be so, and sometimes am tempted to despair of its being mended. 
But despair cannot he any fart of my diify. I still must hope, and 
resolve, and pray, and endeavor. 

" Hardly any man has his time so much at his command in one 
sense, as I have ; — no visiting scarcely — very little travelling — 
very little letter-writing — very little business to transact. I 
should have made, under such circumstances, ten times greater 
acquisitions and improvements than I have ; and should have 
performed much more that should turn to the account of public 
utility, of one sort or another. I am oflen at once grateful and 
ashamed in comparing my lot with that of many men, who would 
be glad to attend to intellectual pursuits, but are harassed with 
business, and worn down with cares and vexations ; or have some 
one uniform, constant, severely laborious employment to attend 
to, — for example, teaching a school ; which, at former periods of 
my life, I thought of as likely to be my own employment for per- 
haps a great part of my life. Even preaching is a much less 
laborious thing in my way of performing it, than it is in the case of 
a settled minister, who has to preach three or four times a- week, 
and habitually to the same people. My preaching is here and 
there, and for the most part in places where I do not much mind 
regular preparation, but talk three quarters of an hour to the 
people, in any strain of thought that I can call up at the time. I 
have oflener than not, however, a small piece of paper under my 
eyes, because I have so wretched a memory. But I take no such 
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aid in preaching in two or three of the villages on a Sunday 
evening. 

" In one way and another, I have all manner of books at my 
command, and can see newspapers every day. By such means 
I have been enabled, in a measure, to avoid the disadvantages 
otherwise inevitable in such an out-of-the-world situation. I 
habitually see as much as five or six of the periodical reviews. 
So that I can learn nearly whatever I want to be informed of, as 
to the course of literature, and of the general affairs of society. 
I even sometimes feel that too much time is spent in this kind of 
reading. Very much less would not, however, have well suf 
ficed for the pursuit of that sort of business which has so conside- 
rably occupied me now for many years. 

" My wife and the brats are still well. Those brats are just 
now making a great noise, and running about to make themselves 
warm, in the house under me. 1 have noticed the curious fact 
of the difference of the effect of what other people's children do 
and one's own. In the situations I have formerly been in, any 
great noise and racket of children would have extremely incom- 
moded me, if I wanted to read, think, or write. But I never 
mind, as to any such matter of convenience, how much din is 
made by these brats, if it is not absolutely in the room where I 
am at work. When I am with them I am apt to make them, and 
join in making them, make a still bigger tumult and noise ; so 
that their mother sometimes complains that we all want whipping 
together. As to liking freaks and vivacity, I do not feel myself 
much older than I was twenty years since. I have a great dis- 
like to all stiff, and formal, and unnecessary gravity ; if it were 
not so, I should be to children quite an old man, and could have 
no easy companionship with them. It must be a great evil for 
parents to have with their children an immoveable, puritanical 
solemnity, especially when the disproportion in age is so unusu- 
ally great as in my case. But I feel no tendency to this ; of 
course, to avoid it is no matter of effort or self-denial. 

" I shall not, after some little time longer, know well what to 
do with John. One shall be very reluctant to send hirn to school 
at a distance from home, wherever that may be ; and yet there is 
no doing much good, except in extraordinary cases, in the way 
of regular pursuit of learning, without the advantage of compa- 
nions of a boy's own age, and the systematic employment which 
cannot be enforced anywhere so effectually as in a school. I am 
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hoping we may remove to some situation where there may be a 
good school just at hand, that he might attend during the day, 
and return home at night."* 

" I am sitting alone in my long garret, in which I spend a 
considerable part of every day, excepting the days on which I 
go out to preach. Here I have a little fire, and, excepting along 
the middle of the floor, the room is crowded and loaded with 
papers and books, intermingled with dust that is never swept 
away. Along this middle space of the floor, I walk backward 
and forward, as much as several hours every day ; for 1 cannot 
make much of thinking and composing without walking about, a 
habit that I learnt early in my musing life. Formerly I used to 
walk about the fields for hours together, indulging imaginations 
and reflections, thinking of myself and innumerable other objects, 
reviewing past life, and forming plans or vows for the future. 
Since I came to this village, I have walked in the fields in this 
way comparatively but little ; this garret has served me instead. 
I have been more in habits of such kind of study as required to 
have books and pens at hand. But, nevertheless, I probably 
walk not much less than I did when it was in the open air. It 
would be a marvellous number of miles, if it could be computed 
how far I have walked on this floor. It would be a length that 
would reach to the other side of the globe. If all my musing 
walks, since I was twenty years old, could be computed together, 
it would not unlikely be a length that would go several times 
round the globe. 

" I seem as if I could hardly believe that eight years, within a 
few weeks, have really passed away, since I began to frequent 
this same garret — a time which I can look back to as if it were 
but a few months since. This space bears a very material and 
serious proportion to a whole life of moderate length. And then, 
too, when it happens to be, as it has been in my case, the meri- 
dian portion of life, the part at which life attains its highest matu- 
rity, and is preceding, at no great distance, the period of decline, 
it may be regarded as a portion of higher value than perhaps the 
same length of time in any other part of life ; unlevss we except 
the space between the ages of twenty and thirty. Thus regard- 
ing It as immensely valuable, and now all past, I cannot but feel 
some very solemn reflections and emotions, in which regret bears 

♦ To his Mother, Nov., 1815. 
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a very promincnl share. Conscience admonishes me to how much 
more effectual purpose these years might have been expended. 
Gratitude to the divine forbearance and the divine bounty claims 
also a large part in the sentiments with which I ought to dwell 
on the review. Whatever time is yet to come before death shall 
shut up the account, may the divine grace enable me to improve 
it in a far nobler manner ; so that, if I should live another eight 
years, I may at the end of it be able to say, with animated grati- 
tudc, * how much more valuable a portion of my life this has 
practically been than the preceding eight years, or indeed than 
any preceding portion of my life.' I do humbly trust, that the 
more or less time to come will really be of this improved charac- 
ter, in whatever place that time may be spent."* 

Towards the close of 1817 Mr. Foster left Bourton, and be- 
came once more a resident and stated preacher at Downend. 
" It is not without very great hesitation," he informs his friend 
Mr. Stokes, " that I have come to the conclusion to accept an 
invitation to preach regularly at Downend, four miles from Bris- 
tol ; a place where I was stationed in the same service as much 
as fourteen or sixteen years since ; but where it is striking to 
observe how many persons, who then formed a part of the con- 
gregation, do not appear in it now, nor in any other on earth. 
Those that do remain profess to have retained a friendly recollec- 
tion of me during the protracted interval, and for several of them 
I have always retained a most sincere kindness. 

" There is a small proportion of highly-cultivated individuals, 
contrasted, however, so decidedly with the perfectly rustic state 
and character of the great majority, as to constitute an incommo- 
dious kind of congregation, since what would seem requisite to 
please the few, would be of little or no use to the greater number. 
The style of preaching must, however, at all events, be endea- 
vored to be adapted to the latter. Indeed, the circumstance that 
has decided me to enter on the undertaking is precisely my hav- 
ing had, for a good while, the design of trying what may be prac- 
ticable in the way of adapting sermons to such rustics ; sermons 
made on a plan of combining perfect simplicity and intelligible- 
ness, even a degree of obviousness, with what shall have as much 
as possible of novelty or originality in the way of illustration. 
I am but very little sanguine as to this plan ; but its having been 

♦To his Mother, Jan., 1816. 
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a matter of intended experiment has, I repeat, been the deciding 
point in the present case ; but for this I should have had no hesi- 
tation to decline the situation. 

" No doubt an additionally deciding consideration has been, 
that, declining this station, I might perhaps never reside near Bris- 
tol at all, nor perhaps for years to come, should life continue, re- 
move to the neighborhood of any large place, however convinced 
— as for many years back I have been convinced — that here I am 
a good deal too much, for the most useful improvement, out of the 
way of seeing what we call the world. While I have had an 
uniform preference for Bristol, I have yet dreaded coming to any 
positive determination of removing thither under the character of 
a preacher unengaged. The summonses which I might be liable 
to have, when a preacher happened on any Sunday to be wanting, 
would, if at all frequent, have been extremely incommodious to me, 
unless I had made a rule to refuse uniformly, which would not 
have comported with the sense of duty. They would have been 
incommodious from the size of the places, and from the necessity 
of employing more time than I could easily spare in preparations. 
As the case will now be, I shall have my own regular engagement, 
and that not so onerous as such occasional services would be, if 
frequent. 

" It is, however, quite of the nature of an experiment in a 
physical respect. I am not confident that the old debility of the 
organs affected by speaking may not return in the degree to for- 
bid a constant course of preaching. In point of emolument, the 
undertaking has very- small temptation. The business of removal 
will be a heavy grievance ; and there are some of our good 
neighbors whom it will be a matter of sincere regret to leave." 

" Next week, it seems," he writes to Mr. Hughes, Sept. 23, 
1817, "you are, in conjunction with Hall, &c., to appear in the 
best style at Oxford.* I should very greatly like to hear the 
prime of our Baptist oratory, but it is not to be. In an humbler 
way I did my own share, by a long sermon here last Sunday 
evening, which left me so hoarse, as to be scarcely able to talk 
after it was over. 

" By the end of next month, I expect, if all is well, to become 
a resident again at Downend. This has been determined by a 
balance of various considerations. \s to the mere measure of 

♦ At a general meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
18 
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public exercise, it will make but a trifling difference, as I have 
been preaching nearly every Sunday for the last seven years, 
and generally twice in the day." 



LETTERS. 

LXIX. TO MRS. JOHN SHEPPARD. 

Bottrtoriy August 3, 1808. 

Dear Madam. — . . . . Tliis should be about the time that you have 
often made your Dorsetshire journey ; and possibly you are even now 
enjoying the society, excursions, and rural luxuries of your native downs, 
and even extending your rides to the sea-shore. Should this be the case, 
I trust you will bring back to the cottage confirmed health, and such an 
addition to your spirits as susceptible minds acquire from renewed inter- 
course with esteemed relatives, and an interval of variegated scene and 
action. Probably, however, no scene will more cordially please you than 
the very pretty meadows, and gentle hills round the cottage, with which, 
besides their acknowledged beauty, you have so long a train of interesting 
associations. It is, indeed, a very pleasing situation, and I shall not be 
in danger of losing the recollection, that it is a very pleasing house ; I 
need not say in what light I regard the family with whom I was for seve- 
ral weeks a resident of it. I hope I may yet many times have the pleasure 
of seeing you in the same place,— excepting indeed the youngest of you; 
for as to her, I am afraid there can be no chance of her staying there 
long. There is no doubt in the world, that engineers of a certain de- 
scription are often reconnoitring the house, with a view to the best mode 
of laying siege to it, in order to take her out ; nor have I the smallest 
confidence that she may not voluntarily go over to the enemy. As I am 
not entirely unacquainted with the methods adopted by this sort of ban- 
ditti, I do think, my dear madam, that in case of my being in your neigh- 
borhood a little while hence, it would not be amiss for you and me to 
hold, between ourselves, a council of war on the subject, in which I hum- 
bly think I might be able to make some suggestions, tending to guard 
against the danger both from external attack or stratagem, and from 
treachery within. 

I hope my good friend, Mr. Walter S., retains that spring and anima- 
tion of character for which everybody admires him, and that, as one 
requisite to his vivacity, his health is tolerably good. He has no doubt 
by this time made some of those pleasant excursions, that conduce so 
much to preserve it. One shall find no man, who has more of the happy 
art of varying his occupations, and enjoying the full pleasure of each of 
them in its turn. He seems equally at home in the employment, whether 
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he enters the social circle, or combats a modem quarto volume, or directs 
the arrangement of buildings or gardens. I hope he will long be able 
to enjoy such a vicissitude with animation ; and that his benevolence 
will not let it be any increase of his satisfaction to know that a great 

many younger people envy him — I am, dear Madam, 

Yours, with sincerest respect, 

J. Foster. 



LXX. TO D. PARKEN, ESQ. 

Bourton, 1808. 

.... I was much surprised at your making a difficulty and a deli- 
cacy as to the character of the review about Fox's book. I was never 
aware there was the smallest question whether the tenor of the Eclectic 
Review should be most decidedly favorable to the general principles of 
liberty. The case is bad with us with a vengeance if we are to be vastly 
careful, and genteel, and timorous in telling what we are to think of the 
Charles's, James, Laud, and all the high church of those times, .... 
if we must not applaud in ioio and without any limitation whatever, the 
very noble spirit of freedom which beyond my expectations exults through 
this admirable fragment of a history. We have read it twice, and some 
parts of it a third time ; but I have entirely forgotten all it contains ex- 
cept the death of Argyle and a few more such interesting episodes. Did 
you notice this passage — the death of Argyle ? Excepting some Chris- 
tian martjrrs, a nobler exit and character cannot be found in all the his- 
tory of time. To have one such man rise among us, I would gladly see 
all the emperors, kings, bishops, and reviewers except two, carried to the 
top of Mount Hecla, and 

.... I have read the admirable article in the Edinburgh Review, on 
the paper of Cevallos. It is indeed superlative ; but it does not want for 
absurdities, as for instance in representing, that though Bonaparte will 
probably subdue the Spaniards, yet, their having revolted will, even after 
they are subdued, tend to excite other revolts in Germany, &c., &c., as 
if the concluding part of the spectacle, their prostration and punishment, 
must not, in all reason, be the most impressive part of the lesson, con- 
firming, beyond any former campaign, the popular persuasion of his being 
invincible, and therefore of its being mere madness to provoke his ven- 
geance. But a greater absurdity is the pretending that the whole British 
nation are consciously and intentionally abetting revolutionary principles, 
when any child may know that the business of principles is not thought 
of by one in ten ; that the great motive is mere hatred and fear of Bona- 
parte, and that our aristocracy and government hate, and will not fail to 
endeavor and stipulate to prevent and repress anjrthing revolutionary in 
the Spanish transactions. It is utterly absurd to assume beforehand that 
the monarchy of Ferdinand, or Noodle, or Sooterkin, or whoever is to 
reign, will be of a very limited, restricted kind, and that there will be a 
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grand reforming of all abuses. Who is to secure all these fine things ? Are 
not the nobility now at the head of the insurrection ? Are they not abso- 
lute in their power ? Will they not still be thus at the head of aflairs, 
in the event of the success of the insurrection ? And in what way are 
the people, such as survive, to order and compel them to all these notable 
self-denying ordinances ? Indeed, who is foolish enough to dream, that 
a most ignorant populace, even if tliey had such power, know anything 
about politics ? Perhaps not one in ten of tliem knows that there is such 
a tiling as representation in the world. 

The absurdity is not less of talking what grand reforms we shall have 
here, in consequence of it all, whether it fail or succeed. One does want 
to ask these talkers in what way these reforms are to be efiected. Pray, 
how are the people — the general people — ^to be excited to demand any- 
thing about reforms ? Abominable abuses enough have been displayed 
by Cobbett, by the commissions of inquiry, &c., &c., but what do the 
collective people think or care about it ? And if the stupid, corrupted 
herd did think and care, and demand, what hold have they on the govern- 
ment ? The government will very properly laugh at their demanding, 

their palavering, their petitioning, and their grumbling What a 

strange inconsistency pervades the Edinburgh Review. But lately they 
were defending against Cobbett every, absolutely every, corruption, even 
formally and specifically that of buying seats in parliament. 

It is very striking to observe how totally all reference to Providence is 
disowned by our political writers, and how trivial in their view would be 
any religious object which that Power may possibly have in view in such 
a case. As to the success of Bonaparte, I suppose there must, in fact, 
have been no great difference of opinion, since we have seen how easily 
Austria was quieted, perhaps by the Erfurth journey. With respect to 
the co-operation of our army, it seems never to strike anybody what 
horror the Spaniards must, at bottom, have for a vast assemblage of here- 
tics, men whom they deem children of the devil, going straight to him, 
and essentially endangering any cause in which they are employed. 
This feeling, not to mention insults which will inevitably be interchanged 
on the score of religion, will strangely damp the ardor of co-operation. 



LXXI. TO D. PARKEN ESQ. 

Bourton, Feb. 28, 1809. 
Honored Sir, — As far as the fact simply of your condescension is 
concerned, in giving me the opportunity of " protesting," I am, as in 

duty bound, humbly grateful As to connecting Walker with G. 

Wakefield, in the way you propose, besides the silly vanity, to say the 
least of it, of eagerly stepping forward to proclaim that loe will lend no 
sanction, no, not we, to reformers and their schemes ; just as if the sys- 
tem of corruption held its existence suspended on the favor and authority 
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of the Eclectic Review, and just as if there were nobody else in all the 
church and state to denounce Walker and Wakefield, — besides any con- 
sideration of this kind, the coupling them together in the manner you are 
for, would probably be incorrect in point of fact. I never read much of 
Wakefield, nor have any mighty impression of his talents and wisdom, 
but the precise thing I recollect most distinctly in his political references, 
is a short piece of argumentative ridicule (in a pamphlet in 1792 or 1793) 
of the notion of our balanced constitution, tending to show, indeed assert- 
ing, that a real and independent representation of the people would, by 
its very nature, soon put an end to monarchy, or at least reduce it to a 
thing of perfect insignificance. For what I can know, Walker might be 
a republican too ; but in this book nothing of the kind appears. Since 
reading your letter, I have again read those two or three speeches at 
public meetings about the petitions, as it is in these that the political por- 
tion of tlie memoir consists, and there is no insinuation in the slightest 
degree against monarchy. He distinctly specifies the three parts of the 
constitution, and fully avows his approbation of a constitution so formed 
.... in a short, simple, unaffected way, briefly deducing the history 
of its formation. But then he goes on to represent that this constitution, 
so judicious, and so extolled, is a mere phantom, a mere name, unless it 
doj bona, fide, consist of those three separate estates which have always 
been considered as composing it, both by commentators at home and 
commentators abroad. And he makes a series of singularly lucid, sim- 
plified, and forcible observations, to show that if the representatives of the 
people be substantially under the control, both as to their election and 
their legislative proceedings, of the crown and the aristocracy, there can-, 
not be the three separate constituent powers required and meant by the 
universally received theory of the constitution, both among the vulgar 
and the learned. He dwells but briefly, and with no language of viru- 
lence, on the fact that the representation is at present utterly corrupt in 
its election (as to a preponderating proportion) and in its consequent 
action, no doubt presuming that this was quite apparent, and indeed it 
had been stated by other speakers in the meetings ; but warmly urges a 
popular endeavor by petition to obtain the restoration of that kind of elec- 
tion which the constitution by its whole nature and design, and by its 
specific provisions, had always intended ; cautioning the people at the 
same time against everything violent and rash. The business is done, 
as nearly as can be imagined, in the manner in which Locke would have 
done it. In the meeting and speech relating to " Economical Reform," 
he mentions a few items of corrupt and extravagant expenditure. In the 
large tract, " The Dissenter's Plea," he argues the matter in hand with 
great acuteness and exemplary liberality ; indeed in one or two places 
conceding full as much as a dissenter could consistently do, stoutly main- 
taining, however, that religion is not a thing within the magistrate's 
jurisdiction. I should have spoken more strongly of this essay, but in 
consideration of our " neutrality,'' This, however, is only a collateral 
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argument, and not that on which he chiefly dwells in pleading for a re- 
peal of Uie acts petitioned against. In short, in this book (and every- 
where else, as far as I know) there is nothing to identify him with the 
revolutionary school ; he was of the school of Locke and those other 
names tliat, till of late years, have been generally held up as the standard 
and worth lent advocate of civil and religious liberty. 

.... You say, " No good is to be got by forwarding the views, and 
adopting tlie spirit of the Cobbetts and the Burdetts." What are Cobbett 
and Burdett to us, or to the question, except so far as they serve in the 
capacity of witnesses or advocates ? There is a grand question before 
tlie nation, not merely at this or the other particular juncture, but con- 
stantly and permanently ; and a very simple question, though it consist 
of several parts ; as first, whether civil and religious liberty, with a firm 
and guarded security for it, be really a good thing for a people or not ; 
or whetlier all Uiat has been said in its praise by reputed wise and good 
men has been foolii«h babbling, or deliberate deception ; and all that has 
been suflcred in its defence or recovery a mere sacrifice to a worthless 
idol ; and whether after all the millions of volumes' worth that has been 
written or speechified,«and prayed against despotism, political and sacer- 
dotal, this same despotism is, notwithstanding, the very thing most con- 
ducive to social happiness and improvement. Second, whether our 
conslilulion do or do not really mean tliat there shall be a real represen- 
tation of the people. Third, whether what is called the representative 
body be not now, and of late years, desperately and systematically cor- 
rupt ; and necessarily so, in consequence of its mode of election, and its 
length of duration ; and whether it does not palpably betray the very 
interests of which it is professedly the guardian, and with impunity laugh 
in the face of any complainant or remonstrant that tells it it does so. 
Fourtlily, whether it be not palpably proved, on an immense mass of 
evidence, some of the clearest and least contradictable of which happens 
to be brought forward by " the Cobbetts and the Burdetts," that through- 
out every part of the practical executive system, down to the smallest 
ramifications, the most enormous peculation, and in plain speech, what 
would be called villany in any other department than that of the state 
(that is, the conduct of the great public interests), does prevail, and con- 
tinually increase. Now, these and similar matters, I suppose, form the 
prominent part of what we mean by politics. I suppose, too, that no 
honest man, that has at all attended to the subject, can make a doubt 
how the truth stands on each of these points. And then I may surely 
ask, in the name of sense and decency, whether an honest and religious 
reviewer can have a question which side he should take, when the sub- 
ject is placed in his way by the very topics of the books which he is to 
criticise. Because Burdett and Cobbett, and some other men, whose 
characters he does not approve, are among the means of exposing a 
world of abominable proceedings, attributable, in a good measure, to the 
state of the representation, do therefore these base proceedings, and this 
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parliament, the protector or partaker of the baseness, instantly acquire a 
claim to the kind partiality and delicate forbearance of this honest and 
religious reviewer ? It does not belong to his vocation to dwell long on 
the subject ; and /, whose sentences and paragraphs of the kind are the 
present cause of complaint, and the cause of this most stupid sheetful of 
common-place and truism, do never dwell long, and have never dwelt 
long, on the subject. If passages of the length I have made them, and 
intelligibly pointed against the system of corruption, cannot rightly have 
a place in the Eclectic Review, that Review ought avowedly and explicitly 
to confine itself to a limited and defined department of literature, and not 
let itself be understood, as it now is, to take a general cognizance of 

speculation and morals It would no doubt be curious enough, 

just at this time, to forswear all reference to a subject which, taken on 
the wide scale, is convulsing the whole civilized world, — which is affect- 
ing the very essence of the public morals, — is practically drawing 
towards a very awful crisis, and which is interfering in numberless ways 
with our civil and religious condition, our exertions, our pecuniary means, 
and aU our temporal prospects : but one thing would be gained to tlie 
Review by the exclusion ; — ^there would be no insinuated apologies for 
wickedness in high places ; there would be no praises of such things as 
Custance ; nor fawning, and at the same time despised attempts to gratify 
bigots and plunderers by officious and uncalled for disclaimers of such 
men as Walker and Wakefield, either of whom, at least the former of 
whom, would have lost his head sooner than have participated in the wa- 
ges of unrighteousness 

.... If by " attempts to advance particular interests " you really 
mean the general interest of truth and justice against all manner of cor- 
ruptions, and against that kind of corruption in particular, which any 
book in hand forces on our view — it is a noble plan for a free and Chris- 
tian Review to renounce any such design, and wonderfully useful it is 
likely to be in consequence. Yes, he must be a most worthy and formi- 
dable censor morum, who dare not for his neck say a word against cor- 
rupt statesmen and prelatical bigots, or give the smallest hint of being 
aware that the House of Commons is anything else than a convocation 
of saints, so holy that we had need plant a guard on them to prevent angels 
stealing them into heaven, the moment they come out of doors at St. 
Stephen's. Yours with profound respect, 

J. F. 



LXXII. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Bourton, March IG, 1809. 
My dear Friend, — I am highly delighted by the probability, almost pro- 
bability, of soon seeing you here Though I cannot wish that your 

complamt may not be better, I do certainly and very strongly wish, that 
while it is a little mending, you may think it is not better ; or at least 
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that 3ron may have prudence enough to conclude to forbear all pubHc 
effort for some time. A permanent injury to the voice, to say no worse, 
may be the consequence of forcing it during* the continuance of the or- 
ganic disability. Come and stay a few weeks ; the very change of air 
may be useful ; and both I and wife should be exceedingly glad to retain 
you till it be fully safe for you to attack the obdurate Battersea con- 
sciences again. Leave the pagan caitifl& a while to their reflections, and 
lo a change of ministry, while you take a change of air. 

.... Your letter contains some very just reproof, and some very 
foolish explanation of my unconscionable length of silence. I feel, 
beyond all comparison, more mortification and irksome sense of debility 
about intellectual faculty and performance, than I do self-complacency. 
And I must still and ever protest, that my neglect of writing is not to be 
attributed to decline of friendship.* It is owing to an inveterate, and I 

* " You address so many pages to the public, that your former corre- 
spondents ought to excuse you, and more than excuse you, if they should 
seem to be neglected, and even abandoned, in consequence of your far- 
extended lucubrations. 

" I have said too much ; a certain portion of your former correspondents 
claim, at least, an occasional notice — and it would not misbecome you, if you 
granted what they claim a little oftener. He is the fittest man to teach 
and discipline the community, who himself observes all the proprieties of 
life. But that Maria ! — Maria repels the charge, and asks, * whether cor- 
respondents did not complain before the alleged monopoly took place.' I will 
settle the business, then, in another way. J. F. has not the privilege of 
numbering among his would-be correspondents, men of adequate intellec- 
tual strength ; the most Herculean among them can barely appreciate and 
relish his paragraphs ; they can make him no return in kind. Hence his 
interest in them becomes feeble ; if he seizes his pen, with a view to their 
individual gratification, his mind sinks towards their level by an oppressive 
sympathy ; or if he keeps up to his own standard, he writes what ought to 
be printed, without acquiring either the fame or the emolument which he 
might have acquired by printing. Here it is obvious, benevolent, as well 
as selfish motives may influence, since the time occupied in writing a 
superior letter, might enable J. F. to instruct an author and his readers, 
through the medium of a Review, whose sale his pen appears to have pro- 
moted. Yet this said J. F. might perhaps be suitably reminded, that a 
letter might please and improve which should involve no labor, and display 
no genius. I will not prose on this plain subject. Verbum sat. 

" It is sometimes remarked, that your critiques have too little reference 
to the article before you ; that they are deficient in analysis and citation ; 
and that thus, while they exhibit the reviewer, they obscure the author. 
This censure applies eminently to your critique on the Chronicle of the 
Cid. The work is disposed of rather uncivilly, and everything gives way 
to your reflections on Hispano-Anglican politics. For my own part, I 
would not exact much more than you assign to the work, except on the 
score of precedent ; especially as your reflections are so accurate, and so 
much to the point. Perhaps, indeed, the circumstance of our having 
stipulated nothing in favor of Protestantism, detached from the mass of 
your reflections, may be plausibly vindicated against your implied animad- 
version ; but taking the article as a whole, it so well asserts general prin- 
ciplesy and so completely confounds the pseudo-patriotic declamations on 
behalf of the Quixotic effort to aid a people, who to this hour have no just 
conceptions of liberty, that I read it with animated pleasure. What must 
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now believe unchangeable, antipathy to all writing ; an antipathy which I 
may truly say, and am sorry for its being true, accompanies me through 
every paragraph or sentence that I ever write. It is with a feeling approach- 
ing to hatred, that I do at any time, on any occasion or subject, take up the 
pen. Even the small wares in the way of criticism, therefore, that I have 
compelled myself to manufacture, have cost me more self-denial than Hen- 
ry's or Gill's Expositions, or the whole immense works of Calmet, ever cost 
their respective authors. This aversion would diminish if I acquired 
any greater facility ; but I do not, except in point of being correct, nor I 
suppose now ever shall. 

Do you come next week, and that will be better than quires of writing ; 
I mean my writing, for I have lost none of the animated pleasure with 
which I receive a letter from you. 

Coles has just lost his infant It is too true that he is, as you 

say, a better man than I am ; I hope to get before him, notwithstand- 
ing Parken is still at you, he says, about the Review, whenever 

he sees you. Why do you not buckle to ? I repeat once more, that it 
will be useful both to the Review and to yourself. And it is the more 
necessary to have a complete crew of dissenters, as I am persuaded the 

churchmen auxiliaries, excepting perhaps J of H , will by 

degrees, and rather soon, declare ofT. We are taking a tone of freedom 
which they will not be able to endure, and in which they will, besides, 
feel it impolitic to have been known, in any manner, to coalesce with. 
They have, it seems, been warned not to do it, by the author of Zeal 
withoiU Innovation. Now, as a real, positive, absolute, peremptory secret — 

we think of Sheridan and other opposition men, who bawled so loud for 
these roused but not illuminated Dons, who, after all, have treated their 
English protectors with so much indifference and so much contempt ? * 

'* Who is to review ' Zeal without Innovation ?' It is calculated to pro- 
duce a rich harvest of theological wormwood. With some serious deduc- 
tions, I admire * Coelebs ;* hope it will be reviewed by you. Rowland 
Hill's Lovegood should be held up for comparison with tliat orderly parson 
Barlow. What is the starched priest by the side of the cordial pastor ? 
Had that Rowland left out half his controversies, and purified his dialect, 
his work, in point of utility, would have borne away the palm. In a large 
circle it will, with all its imperfections. 

" .... I have not seen the Quarterly, which is to rival the Edinburgh. 
In religion, I suppose, it will have the praise of not being so bad ; but in 
politics, I anticipate the reverse of all I delight to read in the Edin- 
Durgh. . . . 

" I was impressed while reading the last number of the Eclectic, and 
indeed I am often impressed with the importance of cultivating and draw- 
ing forth the mental talents of the sanctuary. The barrister and a hun- 
dred more are reviling the class without mercy ; opposed to them are the 
vapid, or the violent, or the illiterate : when shall the right race come ? 

" Again I exhort you to prepare for your fourth edition, and to revise your 
Essay on Time. Moreover, I recommend you to study the signs of the 
times, .... so as to start a suitable subject, in the discussion of which 
you shall bear down, with Napoleonic energy, on the host summoned by 
folly and by ain."— The Rev. Joseph Hughes to Mr. Foster; JBattersea, 
March, 1809. 
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and which, for the present at least, you must keep so— Parken has in- 
formed me, that Achilles himself is poising his tremendous lance against 
this ill-fated, officious, bravo champion of the church. We shall see 
whcUier its point of steel has become less deadly from rusting so long at 

Leicester I hope the article will come soon, will be long, and in 

the best manner. I do not expect to see Calebs^ in any connection with 
tlie review. The article about tlie Cid, though open, I am fully aware, 
to various objections — some of which I could have obviated, if I bad not 
been severely driven for time — is perha4)s the one by which I should 
expect to produce more good effect than any other. 



LXXIII. TO D. PARKEN, ESQ. 

Bourton, June 2, 1809. 

.... Rose's is really an entertaining book. I was very mad when 
I saw the price marked at £l 6s., but, on coming to read a piece of it, I 
found that George had worked very hard for his money. He does indeed 
transcribe and translate most plentifully, and charges you for acres of 
white paper ; but, at the same time, he gives you such a sample of 
industrious grubbing among old records, manuscripts, and moss-covered 
statutes, as you shall probably never live to see again. He has certainly 
refuted Fox, as to some slight liistorical particulars, especially as to his 
assertion and reasonings that the introduction of popery into England 
was not a leading, or the leading, object of James's policy. As far as I 
have yet looked, there is nothing that bears with any particular force on 
Fox's political principles, excepting his partiality to the Wliigs, whom 
George proves to have been as confounded villains about, as their oppo- 
nents. The whole job is done with perspicuity and prodigious good 
humor, and the whole job tends to prove the folly of any man's pretending 
to write history, as it shows what enormous toil of research is necessary 
to ascertain conclusively a diminutive portion of the facts of a diminutive 
portion of the annals, of a diminutive portion of the two-legged insects 
that swarm on this earth, i/" indeed even this sample is conclusive, and if 
some still more effectual grubber should not grub up even a confutation 
of George himself.* 

.... Now that I recollect about Hall's composition — ^that excellence 
which you praised, and which he has in a very high degree, of making 
brief, strong sentences, completing the sense in each — is ^sometimes 
carried to a fault. He makes, in some places, a number of laconic pro- 
positions in succession, which are quite independent of one another, but 
which ought to have been contrived into a texture. Or, to go from the 
business of weaving to the more dignified one — fighting — he attacks with 

* Such a "grubber"' was Serjeant Heywood. Vide Contributions, &c.. 
Vol. I., p. 160 (Eclectic Review, July, 1809), and p. 176 (Eclectic Review, 
Dec. 1811). 
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a iminber of single, separate, bold savages, whom he should have dis- 
ciplined and combined into a phalanx. In this quality of writing we are 
all beaten hollow by the old workmen, such as Hooker and Jeremy 
Taylor ; the latter is just now more in my memory. You shall find him 
preserve a strict connection through a whole folio page ; a sentence shall 
be a complete thought, but it shall, at the same time, be an integral and 
inseparable portion of — ^not an accumulation, but a combination, of — 
thoughts, which are assisting one another by a linked and consentaneous 
action to prove or illustrate some one truth. The figure is much less 
than sufficiently strict, if I say, that there is one long, identical rope, and 
that every thought, however richly dressed, is placed close behind its 
fellow, and giving a stout pull. From the little I have yet read, I am 
strongly inclined to think this said Jeremy is the most completely eloquent 
writer in our language. There is a most manly and graceful ease and 
freedom in his composition, while a strong intellect is working logically 
through every paragraph, while all manner of beautiful images con- 
tinually fall in as by felicitous accident 



LXXIV. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

BourtoTiy July 4, 1809. 

My dear Friend, — . . . . We were much disappointed at not seeing 
you at the association time. We had the first tangible gooseberries, &c. 
&c., prepared to regale you, and were representing in our imaginations 
how we should be ourselves mentally and morally regaled. But we did 
not wonder at not having seen you, when we afterwards learnt the limits 
of your time, what your plan was, and how you were accompanied. 

This chance being gone by, is there none of your passing this way to 
Bristol ? . . . . But for something like a wish to visit London within 
the space of half a year or so, I should be for trying to make an induce- 
ment of my own wish to accompany you to Bristol. . . . If I should con- 
clude for Bristol myself, I shall venture to urge the plan. But really I 
have passed so idle a spring and summer that I think I must not venture 
so far from my books. Among those books I am muddling on in a poor 
way. Many of them I never look into ; some of them, when I do look 
into, I cannot understand (pe rex. Cudworth, Locke, Hume, &c.) ; the 
bits and sections I read without order, in others, I utterly forget; and in 
short, but for the name and notion of the thing, I might nearly as well 
have no books at all, excepting indeed those with pictures in, which I 
find nearer my taste and capacity. Partly by opportunity I have lately 
been led into a fancy for possessing myself of the most noted divines of 
the established church, and have bought the principal works of Hooker, 
Cudworth, Taylor (Jeremy), and Barrow, and I have read enough of each 
to be able to talk about them, and to praise them in the customary lingo 
of criticism, without talking altogether without book. I want a few more 
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of them, especially Chillingworth and Leslie. I apprehend our dissen- 
ters are not sufficiently acquainted with these antique gentlemen. Per- 
haps we are mortified at their striking superiority over all the non-cons, 
of that or the Bubsequent age. I have read more of Taylor than of the 
others that I have enumerated, and certainly should soon have discovered 
him to be passing eloquent and able in every respect, if I had never once 
heard of his name ; — very far beyond even such men as Bates and Howe. 
Reading such authors, and some others that I have looked into of late, 
tends to make one slirink from the thoughts of writing. To say nothing 
of tlie humiliating consciousness as to tlie degree of talent, one is made 
to feel that, in point of knowledge, one has a world to learn, before one 
can pretend to write in any commanding manner. I am trying, in the 
teeth of indolence, debility, and a wretched memory, to read and study 
hard, and will hope to become competent to something or other in time, 
that may considerably serve tlie cause of religion. 

I am vexed to hear you again declare off from being a reviewer, after 
I have told you so many times of its })alpable advantages, in a literary re- 
spect. I cannot forbear to renew my exhortations on the subject. It 
helps to toss abroad your manner of thinking and composing, and there- 
fore to help your riddance from any bad habit that is in danger of 
becoming fixed and unalterable. I am bound in duty, therefore, once 
more to give and inculcate neglected good advice. Your last Tract 
Society report is freer than anjrthing you have written before, from your 
literary besetting sin ; indeed, it appeared to me about wholly free. I 
am always gratified to think of your various and active utility ; but, at 
the same time, you ought to set it down in your purposes, and the train 
of your studies, to do something that shall continue to preach and per- 
suade after you shall have become finally silent. And this, not for that 
bubble fame, but to protract, as far as possible, a beneficial agency. 



LXXV. TO D. PARKEN, ESQ. 

Dear Sir, — It would be some consolation to poor authors, if they 
could know how reviewers plague one another. And truly it may 
be made a question how far that calling can be a good one which in- 
volves so much irregularity, idleness, threatening, reproach, disregard of 
promises, and consequent want of confidence and co-operation, among 
its agents. Only, however, set aside the morality of the efiiployment, 
and all this may be very good for giving it effect, for depravity is allowed 
to be one of the best whetstones of ability. What would become, I 
wonder, of our preparing of vitriol for authors and their books, if we 
were always talking to one another in the style of Moravians at a love- 
feast, and handing round candies and cowslip wine ? This would be a 
poor mental diet for the noble profession of tomahawks. The more we 
5an contrive to snarl and quarrel among ourselves, the more will our 
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hands be in, for the benefit of authors, the edification of our readers, and 
Ine sale of our Review. 

.... I hope you have not engaged Coleridge's Poems soon to be 
published, to any of your gang. I shall be eager to see them, and should 
review them con amove. He is the poet that will overtop all his contem- 
poraries. 

.... Jeremy Taylor will never more be read but by the curious few. 
He is too learned, too antiquated, and has too much of logical techni- 
cality, to be ever again a popular author. He is further removed from 
popular language, a good deal, than even Barrow, and incomparably 
further than Tillotson. So far as he shall be read, the only harm the 
critic has to prevent is of that kind which Hall describes so well in char- 
acterizing Tillotson's and Barrow's theology,* and the possibility of 
being tempted, under the notion of being ingenious and brilliant, to imi- 
tate, and produce a gross, conceited aflectation in imitating, his rich 
novelties of phrase, his arbitrary combination of words — the result, in 
him, of an infinite variety of particularities of thought — such analogies, 
antitheses, and illusions, as no mind could have been capable of, that 
was not full of all manner of learning, and teeming with all manner of 
fancy 



LXXVI. TO D. PARKEN, ESQ. 

Bourton, October 25, 1809. 
.... The speaking in the personation on the stage intends, at least, 
and assumes to be something more than pure recitation ; it will not suf- 
fer itself to be considered as merely free and memoriter reading ; and its 
being so considered would destroy the greatest part of the fascination. 
It aims to impose itself on the fancy, as at the least some middle thing 
between mere recitation and an utterance of tlie living sentiments of 
real characters in a real situation. Indeed, that which it necessarily 
aims at, and by means of which it must captivate, has always appeared 
to us to involvB so gross and monstrous an absurdity, that we are per- 
suaded, if there shall ever come an age of sound sense, the acted drama 
will be contemned for being essentially irrational, setting aside all moral 
and religious considerations. For ourselves, we will own, that the sug- 
gestions and questions naturally arising in our minds, " What 's Hecuba 
to him, or he to Hecuba ?" Who and what are you, that are vociferating 
those words of passion ? What business have you to be in any passion 
on those boards, and to be taking all those postures and gesticulations 
about it, when you know the whole is a fiction, at which you are going 
to laugh at supper ? And if you are in no passion at all, any more than 
you will then be, over your wine and ratafia, what a ridiculous thing it 
is to be thus whining, writhing and tossing, to keep up such a miserable 

* Haul's Works, vol. iv., p. 134 {Review of Gisbom^s Sermons), 
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sham ? Wo will own that such suggestions have always been to ns a 
plentiful damper to any portion of that sympathy and rapture we have so 
often heard of.* 



LXXVII. TO WALTER SHEPPARD, ESQ. 

Bourton, December 25, 1809. 

Dear Sir, — A late letter from Miss A. gives me information respect- 
ing the state of your health, which, in common with every one of your 
friends, I am very sorry to hear. I have been so accustomed, in my own 
mind, and in speaking of you among our friends, to congratulate you on 
possessing an activity and an animated enjoyment of life, very unusual 
at your age, that I have very seldom anticipated for you a time when 
these would necessarily fail. 

I have promised myself, almost, as a matter of course, that whenever 
I should see you again, I should find you just as before. But at last tlie 
time is come for the Disposer of life and healtli to intimate to you, and 
your surrounding friends, that he has a sovereign right to resume what 
he has so long bestowed. 

Nevertheless, Miss A. B.'s account leads me to hope tliat your life 
may be spared to your friends yet a while longer ; and I sincerely join 
with them all in wishing it might be even for a number of years — 
though I do not know whether, as to yourself, this should be tlie wish 
of true friendship, since every month and year through which we all 
wish your life may be protracted, would impose an exercise of your pa- 
tience and resignation, and painfully remind you of that past vigor which 
you will not expect to possess any more on earth. Happily, the deter- 
mination of this concern lies with the wisest and best of all your friends, 
and happily, too, you can rejoice that it does so. It is gratifying to me, 
though not at all surprising, to be informed that your mind is so tranquil 
and resigned. You can look back with thankfulness on a long life, 
during which you have been favored with prosperity, with afiectionate 
friends, and with a most uncommon share of health and cheerfulness, 
and during which you have not forgotten to whom you owed all these 
blessings, and (which is a subject for still much greater thankfulness) 
you now look forward to an infinitely longer and better life, to be con- 
ferred by the same divine Benefactor. To be able thus to look back, 
and thus to look forward, with profound emotions of gratitude to that 
Benefactor at every step of the contemplation, will inspire a joy which 

* ** From J. Foster, Oct. 25, 1809, intended as part of a critique on Pliim- 
tre ; preserved as indicating a curious trait in his character — the absolute 
control possessed by his judgment over his fancy, while that fancy, at the 
same time, is above all others electrically vivid and energetic. The fancy 
of other men is often the tyrant of their passions — his, the servant of his 
understanding."— JVbftf 6y .^r. Parken ; vide Contributions, &c., to the 
Eclectic Review, vol. i., p. 345, on Plumtre's Defence of the Stage 
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I trust will sustain you during your hours of greatest languor and weak- 
ness, and during all the remainder of your journey of life, whether 
longer or shorter. What a delightful resource is piety at such a season, 
when it is an old resource, instead of being then sought for the first time. 
It is not a trifling consolation, neither, that all your friends near at hand 
will cordially and anxiously contribute to alleviate the pressure of afflic- 
tion, and that the best of them will petition our supreme Friend to make 
it light. I will hope to hear that you arc considerably reviving, and 
likely to remain among them a while longer, and afford them pleasure 
without feeling life a burden yourself. I will hope to have myself the 
pleasure of seeing you yet again, and feeling some of that cheerfulness 
in your company, which I have scarcely ever been in it without enjoy- 
ing. Whatever may be the divine dispensation concerning your health 
and life, it will assuredly be a merciful one. You yourself believe that 
it will, and this faith will be precious in every oppressive hour. 

I most cordially wish you the recovered strength necessary for making 
your life, if protracted, more pleasing than painful, or the gracious sup- 
port requisite for sustaining with Christian fortitude a prolonged illness 
which may terminate in a removal to a better world 



LXXVIII. TO THE EEV. JOHN FAWCETT. 

Bourton, January 7, 1810. 

My dear Sir, — Your letter did not, and could not, fail to awaken 
some of the most pleasing sentiments that I can ever feel, recollections 
of ancient friendsliip, and assurances that this friendship includes no 
principle of decay. I immediately recognized your hand, and was glad 
to see it ; I had often wished, during the past half year, to hear from 
you again ; but I knew you are at all times busy in the most useful 
engagements. I wish myself also to be usefully busy ; but I would en- 
treat you not to repeat such expressions as that in your letter of being 
" unwilling to intrude too much on my time ;" such expressions have 
quite a mortifying and irksome efiect, as coming from a most respected 
old friend, whose own time is employed to a much more valuable pur- 
pose, and, I am afraid, with much more unremitted industry. 

I find myself naturally adopting such words as " old " and " ancient," 
in referring to the earlier periods of our friendship. Does not that 
period appear to you a very long time since ? and have you not half a 
feeling, sometimes, as if you were growing old ? I have, at times, very 
much of this kind of consciousness. It is not the being aware of any 
physical or mental decline, but a remoteness in my retrospects — ^the 
disappearance by death of so many of my elders, and even co-evals — 
the dispersion and changed condition of my early companions — ^the 
alteration of a great part of the economy of my feelings — ^the five feet 
ten inches altitude of persons whom I recollect as infiajits when I first 
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reached that altitude — and the very sound and appearance of the word 
forty (to the number meant in which word I shall soon have a very 
particular relation) — tliese, and I suppose many more things, concur to 
make me feel how fur I have gone already past the meridian hour of 
the short day of life. Nor do I in the least deplore this fact, in any 
other way tlian regretting the miserably deficient improvement of a 
life of which the best part is now gone. 

This gnind consideration of making the noblest use of life will be 
very animating and consoling to you, amidst a measure of labor which 
would otlicrwise be really oppressive to you. You will have the grati- 
fication of feeling tliat each week that passes aw^ay is filled with your 
very best efiurLs, in one of tlie most important departments of human 
industry. 1 earnestly wish your health may be habitually firm enough 
for your ofilce, and that the healtli of your most intimate associate may 
be finn enough to bear her j)art of tlie economy. I am sorry to hear 
your unfavorable account of it, but wish to hope that by tliis time you 
have some more decisive indications of its being soon to be re-established. 
She nmst sustain a most ample share, indeed, of your domestic and 
even professional cares ; and if it were only for your sake, I wish that 
such an important " helpmeet " may recover, and long retain her vigor 
and spirits ; but also for her own sake, and for that of her children. I 
most sincerely wish she may have all the strength and animation which 
she possessed at those times, which I often recollect, when I used to 
frequent her house and her company, and derive vivacity from seeing so 
much of it displayed by her. Your children, I trust, will somewhat 
more than repay your incessant cares for them, by their aflfection, do- 
cility, and hopeful dispositions and faculties. The larger number of 
them, I believe, are boys, and I continue to wish that the larger number 
of them may some time turn out preachers^ since there is no cause on 
eartli so important as religion, since there is no chance of this cause 
being extensively served but by dissenters, and since it is exceedingly 
desirable that the dissenting teachers should spring from among die 
youth of a liberal and literary education. 

I am glad your respected father does not experience so much of the 
infirmities of age as to prevent him from feeling great interest and 
pleasure in prosecuting his commentary. It appears to me an employ- 
ment most happily chosen to beguile those infirmities, as well as to 
crown the conclusion of life with a pecuUar utility. No doubt he feels 
it, next to the exercises of devotion, his most pleasing and even exhila- 
rating resource, amidst those visitations of pain and languor from which 
the age of seventy can seldom be entirely exempt. I cannot wonder 
that your mother, as she is, I believe, some years older than your father, 
should show the evident signs of decline within a single year ; but I 
hope, especially for his sake, that she is yet appointed to continue an 
inhabitant of the earth a good while longer. My imagination has often 
sought out the site of their house, and represented the calm and devout 
habits of its possessors 
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Mr. Greaves, with the exception of the temporary infelicity arising 
from the loss you advert to, is, perhaps, among our early friends, the 
individual on whose lot and progress Providence has borne fully as 
auspicious an aspect as on any other. We three have all of us the 
strongest reason to be thankful to that most gracious Providence. And, 
considering our age, and now established principles, views, and habits, 
it is no slight satisfaction to hope that we are now passed safe beyond 
the most unsteady, hazardous, and tempting periods, feelings, and scenes 
of life ; — not tliat we can ever be safe but by divine preservation ; but 
still it is no trifling advantage that some of the most jKimicious influ- 
ences of a bad world have necessarily, as to us, lost very much of 
their power. 

I cannot but be gratified at hearing so favorable an account of my 
lather and mother. I should like to see them, and all of you again ; 
but a consideration of the melancholy of parting, the enormous expense 
of tnivelling so far, with many other considerations, prevent me from 
fonning any plan or i)ositive intention on the subject. I deeply regret 
the condition of the manufacturers and tlie poor in your neighlxjrhood ; 
and the more as there seems no prospect, in the political state of the 
world, of any material change in favor of commerce 

The business of reviewing has been tlic chief use I have made of the 
pen for a good while past, and probably will for some time to come. I 
mean to addict myself a good deal to other composition for a while ; 
and, in tlie meantime, I consider this reviewing as the best jiossible kind 
of discipline for my improvement in composition, while also I am acquir- 
ing a little of difierent kinds of knowledge by the reading which at- 
tends it. 

.... The review of Crabbc's Poems in the January number is by 
Mr. Hall, but is only the second article he has ever contributed, and, I 
am afraid, may not soon be followed by any otlier : he has such a strange 
and unfortunate aversion to writing. 



LXXIX. TO D. TARKEN, ESQ. 

Bourton. 
. . . There is a very good show of ability and knowledge in the 
Quarterly Review. The article about Spain is by some person better 
acquainted with the actual state of that country tlian any of tlio political 
critics. It involves, however, no refutation of the notions of Cobbett 
and us ; on the ( ontrary, it tends more fully than anytliing I have seen 
to prove tlie necessity of an absolute and total demolition of every part 
of the go\ emment, tlie prostration to the very dust of every institution 
throughout the country, in order to create any union and prolongation 
of the national energy. I own it goes a good way, at the same time, 
towards showing that this was impracticable, and therefore t- at the 
19 
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whole design was preposterous, and the English but fools to encourage 
it Southey*8 article may do good, by gaining the attention to the mis- 
•ion, of persons whose attention would never have been gained by the 
professedly religious publications, that is, as he will foolishly have it, the 
Methodistical.* 

.... I have not the means of learning, further than by internal evi- 
dence, what you do for the Eclectic Review. The article about Hannah 
More was very decently done ; part of the first page being unintelligible, 
as should always be the case, when the article is to be of some length, 
in order to give it, at the outset, a kind of oracular and mysterious dig- 
nity 

With great and melancholy interest I have been running through a 
good part of the New Annual Register for the years 1791-2-3-4, &c., 
and contemplating tlie enormous expense of talent, grand achievement, 
and life, under circumstances where one clearly sees the moral impossi- 
bility of doing any good. Between the depravity of the French popu- 
lace and the effects inevitably produced by the coalition of the hostile 
powers, one sees how the greatest talents and virtues that ever came on 
this earth, would have failed to establish the French people in a state of 
liberty and happiness 



LXXX. TO D. FARKEN, ESQ. 

Bourton, 
.... As to the phrase " gnashing of teeth," you should be more 
discreet than to defend it ; it is quite enough to have inserted it, and it is 
more than enough, in condemning it, to say, tliat it is an attempt to turn 
into a witticism one of the expressions used in the Bible to describe tlie 
most dreadful of all things in the universe, the agonies inflicted by the 
divine vengeance in another world. As to my often adverting to the 
great wicked spirit, it does not become me to say that I do not loo often 
and too lightly do this ; but there is, notwithstanding, a very material 
difference between alluding too lightly to him as tlie prompter of many 
fooleries as well as many crimes, and alluding with tlie same indefensi- 
ble lightness to the express, inspired description of infernal sufiering. 
.... Have you any guess w^ho wrote the admirable review of Sydney 
Smith in the Christian observer ? Has Hall undertaken anything more ? 
An excellent subject for him would be, when it comes to a volume, Cole- 
ridge's " Friend," excepting what is political m it. Do you read it? 
He is a marvellously original and subtile thinker. Appearances are 
fevorable thus far as to religion, and I hope he is one of the few geniuses 
that the aforesaid Satan does not inspire, and will not be allowed to seize. 
K Hall should not choose, I might have the ambition of trying my own 
hand on this " Friend," but Hall is the proper man. 

• Vide Quarterly lUtfiew, Feb., 1809, Art xvu., " Periodical Accounts 
relative to the Baptist Missionary Society," &c. 
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.... The " four supporters " are no doubt oracular men, one and all, 
but I can tell these supporters that it is with tlie dissenters that the 
work will ultimately stand or fall, and with the dissenters it has bat 
barely even now recovered its character for spirit and freedom, after its 
merge in that slough of low sycophancy to church and state, through 
which these supporters had the wisdom to make it go, in tlie commence- 
ment Talk of me " hanging them," why they were witliin tlie smallest 
trijQe of hanging themselves, and would have done it, if I and Co. had 
not slackened the noose, by means of a quantity of that very inde- 
pendence which these very same rescued and living men bawl out will 
be hanging of them. As it is totally out of the question to think of 
really pleasing both of the two great parties, the policy is to loan towards 
the dissenters — ^they are the rising party, and they are the final resource 
and hope of anything which is to pretend to freedom of thinking ; and 
the " supporters " know, or may know, that, do what they please, it will 
be absolutely impossible to satisfy permanently the church people with 
anything that would deserve the approbation of independent men. But 
it is not simply the church and state people, as it should seem, but the 
high church and state that these supporters are so intimidated at : the 
class of persons, I suppose, that cannot endure to have it said that there 
has ever been corruption among statesmen, or intolerance and persecu- 
tion among bishops ; i. e. who must not allow a reference to the most no- 
torious facts of our histor}-^, even when the transactions and characters of 
that history are the subjects formally in hand. But why did not this 
right worthy class of readers patronize the Review at first, when it was 
so anxiously cooked to tlieir taste ? 



LXXXI. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Bourton, June 28, 1810. 
.... A residence in a place like this is subject to such a perfect 
sameness of occurrences, actions, and feelings, that one really has a 
consciousness, at any time, all round the year, of having nothing at all 
to write about to a friend at a distance. You can form no notion of it, 
in the remotest degree, in your active sphere, and various expeditions, 
pursuits, and societies. The truth is, tliat my faculties suffer very ma- 
terially, in point of vigor and dexterity, and even in point of mere know- 
ledge, by this extreme recluseness of life. But this is no neighborhood 
to mend the matter. Society here, with the exception of one or two 
individuals, is all miserable trifling, and small talk. These observations 
involve or imply no complaint whatever of my immediate domestic 
society ; that is soft, complacent, tender ; and it is improving, too, so fiu* 
as this very softness does not tend to preclude the harder subjects, and 
the severer exertions of thought from social converse. But in the midst 
of afiectianate complacency, and the numeroiis topics of more &cile 
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discussion, my wretchedly indolent mind is reluctant to set itself, in 
earnest, to diaJogues (in which it w^ould not be left without co-operation) 
on the questions that contribute most to harden and invigorate the intel- 
lectual man. We road socially a great deal ; among other books, almost 
all those that I review. As far as I read or study solitarily, I am just as 
desultory and unsystematic as 1 have always been — but shall not be to 

the end of the chapter 

It is an interesting, though too rapid, sketch you give of your northern 
adventures. We must have the deficiency made up by oral recitals, a 
little while hence. I am glad you are not yet too old and sapless to be 
delighted with recollecting, on the spot, your morning of life, and its in- 
terests. I have myself but little of this capability now. Notwithstand- 
ing the acknowledged, and not to be forgotten, beauties of Todmorden 
Vcde, I have no wish to revisit the scene of early life, but on account of 
those two old persons you saw, and half a dozen others, several of them 
of nearly the same antiquity. 1 am very glad those two have once seen 
you ; they always think of you as a benefactor to them, in having been 
eo to me ; and as long as they live they will be gratified to have at last 
a defined image of you in their minds. I find my immediate relation- 
ships at prodigious extremes when I turn in thought from those two 
venerable persons, whose joint ages amount to at least seventy-nine 
years a-piece, to Jack here, that is scarcely six months old. He is a 
healthy, vigorous fellow, and occupies quite as much of people's time 
and attention as he deserves. As to " education," if he live to be its 
progressive subject, it may be much better than the ordinary quality of 
that article, and yet far enough from " perfect." If, however, it could be 
near perfection, I know too much of human nature to be very sanguine. 



LXXXII. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Bourton, IS 10. 
.... You say there are " materials lying within you (as well as 
around you) inefiicient, and but little known Why are they ineffi- 
cient ? I must take the liberty of saying, you are bound to make them 
efficient. Were they beyond the moon or so, there were no duty in the 
case ; but as lying within you, they are in some way or other of the 
nature of a talent, for which you are made accountable. For the rest, 
your dissertation, or rather, as I suspect, your philippic against the circle 
in which you move, is too sadly just. They do not derive from your 
presence half, nay, not a tenth part of the advantage they might, and 
would, if they were thoughtful and docile. But you abdicate, emphati- 
cally, the right to complain when you advert to that most stupendous 
instance of but partial efficiency — Him that shone a light in darkness, 
and '' the darkness comprehended it not." At the same time, each of 
the '< lesser lights" should be carefully trimmed, and every possible ao- 
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cession made to its means of burning and shining, however small a 
sphere of illumination it may be able to create in so dark and thick an 
atmosphere. 

LXXXIIl. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

Bourton, JVovemher 21, 1810. 
My dear Friend,— » .... If I had been in tlie habit of writing to 
Battersea twice a week, I suppose an hour would quite suffice to run on 
a sheetful ; the longer the interval, the less one seems to know what one 

has to say My wife and the brat are in good health. The latter 

grows, frisks, and indicates the decent symptoms of approacliing to 
something of an intelligent nature ; though it is, to be sure, rather a 
slender sign to be so full of exceeding wonderment at the knocking of a 
hammer, the ringing of glasses, or a blazing stick. But doubtless I, 
and even you, were once at this very same pass. He is degenerate, 
physically, from the genuine Yorkshire quality, for he does not walk yet, 
at an age at which I, and three more of us in succession, were able 
to march and light. His elders keep strictly at home, save that I 

frequently go out hither or thither of a Sunday One of the 

places I have had most frequently to go to, is a town about ten miles 
hence, where one worthy individual, a tradesman, has been the mean 
of commencing, and putting in a most hopeful train, a new preaching 
establishment. Within a few months a very neat meeting-house, to hold 
perhaps four hundred peo[)le, has been raised and covered in, and is ex- 
pected to be opened at the beginning of January. The man's character 
and intentions aro so unquestionably excellent, and some such undertak- 
ing is so evidently desirable in a rather large and very heathenish town 
(Winchcomb, seven miles on this side Cheltenham), that he has received 
the most marked approbation from all us zealous people in his neigh- 
borhood, and easily obtained a number of us in rotation to preach in his 
house, till the meeting should be raised. He is sanguine, and I think 
reasonably, that the expense (near 1000/.) will be so far discharged, as 

in two or three years not to leave a very oppressive debt The 

meeting-house is now vested in trustees by a deed, of which one per- 
manent condition is, the freedom for what is called mixed communion, 
though this projector and conductor is himself a Baptist. 

.... It was a very serious disappointment not to see you here. . . 
. . But when you were given up. it remained among my expectations 
that I should before now see you in London. But, not to mention what 
is centripetal on the score of affection, I have each month seemed to 
have something indispensable to be done at home, and not a sufficiently 
definite business in London. I did, however, very positively resolve and 
promise for a fortnight at Frome and Bristol neighborhood ; but when 
the intended time for that came, I had reviews to write, money to earn, 
and a long-pledged excursion with Coles for a few days to Worcester, 
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where we experienced the moet friendly attentions, and indulged an 
active curiosity in tlie direction of Malvern hills, and other noble scenes. 
I am fully convinced, that as an intellectual manufacturer I shall need 
occasional change of scene, for the purpose of x-arying my ideas, reno- 
vating my images of beautiful nature, and avoiding the total loss of all 
social dexterity and pliancy of mind. My culti\'ation of personal reli- 
gion is aided essentially by the preaching habits, which conduce also a 
little to keep up my acquaintance with mankind. 

Studies, BO to call them, continue miserably desultory, and take most 
wonderful care to wind along the lower, smootlier grounds, meandering 
in all manner of directions, to avoid the high and rugged regions of 
metaphysic, direct science, &c. In all matter of faults, however, I am, 
for my age, wonderfully sanguine in my hopes of amendment, and zea- 
lous in all tlie resolutions relative to all the amendments. If there be 
one point I am less perfectly confident about, it is the practice of buying 
books. In this point, since I wrote last, I have been greatly tempted, 
and have moderately sinned 



LXXXIV. TO JOHN SHEPPARD, ESQ. 

1810, ISll. 

.... I wa.s lately very powerfully and suddenly struck (though cer- 
tainly not for the first time) with the simple idea — Now, there is some 
one state of cliamctcr and plan of action the very best possU)le to me, 
under all the circumstances of my age, measure of mental faculties, and 
means within my reach ; the one plan that will please the Governor of 
the world the most, that it will be tlie most pleasing to look back upon 
at the hour of death, the most satisfactory to hear referred to at the day 
of judgment; and can I be so infatuated as not instantly and most earn-' 
estly to endeavor to ascertain what is that plan, and then most zealously 
devote myself to its execution ? This idea strongly recurs to me in 
writing to my respected friend ; and my expressing it to you in the form 
in which it struck myself, does not by any means imply that such reflec- 
tions will not be likely often to occur to your own mind. Only we are 
enjoined to " provoke one another to good works ;" and this must be by 
suggesting the ideas that can most powerfully stimulate our conscience 
concerning them. There is a conceivable mode of applying all means 
and advantages that a thoughtful mind, in its most solemn moments, will 
feel very certain must be the one that our great Master will most ap- 
prove, and on which he will one day the most emphatically pronounce 
those words, " Well done, good and faithful servant." 

.... Power, to its very last particle, is duty. To have full inde- 
pendence for deliberating and for entering on the best plan for future 
life, imposes the indispensable obhgation of proceeding, without deky, to 
the balancing and the determination. Those who cannat change tiidr 
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situation and mode of employment are bound to consider them as the 
allotment of Providence, forming their peculiar sphere of duty, in which 
they are to exert tliemselves faithfully, and to exercise ])atiencc and self- 
denial amidst and against involuntary feelings of dislike to the nature of 
that allotted sphere. But when a man has the full power, and is in the 
favorable season of life, to make a choice, having also the essential means 
for prosecuting the object of his choice effectually, whatever it may be, 
the mere fact of having been previously in one particular way of life sure- 
ly does not, of itself, fix on him a duty of contiiming in it. This would 
suppose him absolved from the paramount duty of considering what is 
the best and greatest thing he might accomplish in life. Such a notion 
would be as gross a superstition as that of the Chinese. At the same 
time it should not be overlooked, that the knowledge and aptitude ac- 
quired by the practice of such previous employment are to bo considered 
as of the nature of a talent, of no small value, and ought, in all reason, 
to be the deciding weight, if the balance were, as to all other things, 
in equilibrio, between retaining the mode of employment and changing 
it 



LXXXV. TO D. TAKKEN, ESQ. 

BourtoHy February 7, 1812. 
.... In spite of so much good advice as you have received, you are 
still, I understand, at that foolish project of law. Pray now. what good 
do you expect to do ? On the grand estimate which a philosopher, phi- 
lantliropist, and Christian ought to hold of the value of life, and its 
noblest employments, what pleasure will it be toward the conclusion of 
it, to have to recollect all the toils, quibbles, and jabber of that inglorious 
profession ? Not to mention that many able men do actually linger out 
half a life, without obtaining, against the monopolists of the bar, even the op- 
portunity of fairly figuring oft' in this jabber itself. As to getting money, 
making a fortune, and living in style, — surely a philosopher and Christian 
will and must hold such an object in contempt. It is quite time of day 
to make this contempt a real and practical principle of life. It is in 
perfect seriousness that I make such remarks. I never think without 
regret of your sacrificing your life and talents to that profession, which 
has so httle connection with the highest objects to which an able young 
man might devote his studies and life ; and a profession too that is al- 
ready, and will continue to be, excessively crowded and crammed with 
competitors. Surely it is worth one serious hour's consideration, whe- 
ther, at the approach of death, and in the ultimate appearance before the 
divine Judge, it would not be incomparably a more delightful recollection ' 
to have passed such a life and course of employment as that, for instance, 
of Fuller, or as that of Hall might be, if he were not so hopelessly 
idle in one respect, than the career of the most famous lawyer in the 
empire. 
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LXXXVI. TO D. PARKEN, ESQ. 

Bourton, April 30, 1812. 

.... No lan^age I can easily find would exaggerate my most real, 
sincere, and habitual liorror of the implements of writing. I long hoped 
that this, even though compelled practice, might be partly removed ; but 
now I foresee its prevalence to the end of life. I literally never write a 
letter, or a page, or paragraph for printing, without an effort, which I feel 
a pointed repugnance to make. And this circumstance I will not at all 
allow to be any tiling negative of the truth and cordiality of my friend- 
ship for a few individuals, including among the very foremost my old 
master, whom it would be a most cordial luxury to see and converse with, 
at this or any otlier hour, of any day of my life ; but writing — writing 
is one of the most grievous afflictions laid on this mortal state. 

I am very glad of so good an account, so much better an account than 
some time since I could have hoped to hear, of your health ; or rather 
perhaps I ought to say, I should be very glad if you were likely to make 
a good use of the inestimable possession 

I believe the last thing of the nature of letter I wrote to you, and 
most appropriately denominated by you " trashy," was something about 
this topic. It made not the slightest impression, you are careful to say, 
in disfavor of your adopted profession. Faith ! it little expected to do 
any such thing ; nor would it have been in tlie least more successful, if 
it had been written in tlie best mode of Johnson or Junius. What effect 
had Andrew Marvell's preaching, in his time, or would the preaching of any 
the like of him have now, on the congregation in St. Stephen's Chapel ? 

But to be sober on this point just one moment, it is a remarkable and 
incontestable fact, that throughout the community, men of the legal pro- 
fession have, as a class collectively, a much worse reputation for integrity 
than any other class of men not directly and formally addicted to ini- 
quitous employments. There is a general and very decided feeling, 
that their consciences are of a looser texture, that they easily make 
their own rules of right and wrong, and that it is peculiarly hazard- 
ous and unfortunate to be thrown on their mercy, or to have any im- 
portant points of interest depending on the discretion of their integrity. 
This is such an estsiblished impression in society, as could no have been 
made without an adequate cause founded in exi)erience. Again (as I 
probably noticed in my last scribblement), the public and political con- 
duct of this class of men, as exhibited during this last melancholy stage 
of our history, furnishes a strong proof of the general baseness of their 
principles. It is nearly as a bodxj — it is with a most extremely small 
number of exceptions — that they have supported all manner of corruptions 
— ^that they have fiercely and insolently opposed all manner of reforms — 
that they have gone with the ministry (such a ministry as this country 
has been under the last twenty years !) through thick and thin. All this, 
or the substance of all this, it would be mere quibbling and folly to attempt 
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to deny. And all this being so, it is impossible for a person whose opi- 
nions shall be formed clear of the influence of any specific bias or interest, 
to help being convinced that there is, either in the essence of the pro- 
fession, or in the established systematic spirit and mode, to which the 
characters of its members have reduced its practice, something extremely 
adverse to pure and exalted integrity, and something peculiarly destructive 
to political independence. The moral of all this is very obvious ; if a 
man enters the profession unaware or unbelieving of its per\'erting in- 
fluence, and without adopting at the commencement, and maintaining in 
perpetuity, ah extra moral discipline and regimen for preserving the 
rectitude of his conscience, there is too strong a probability that he will 
lose that rectitude irretrievably, as he advances into the thickening in- 
fluences and associations of the profession. The moral might, indeed, 
be applied at an earlier step of the concern, making it an important 
question whether a man who is deeply solicitous about the moral and 
religious habits of his mind should enter the profession at all ; but I have 
supposed that question affirmatively decided, and only suggested that the 
person who has chosen it had need be fully aware of the quality of the 
auspices under which he has chosen to place his character, and aware 
of what is indispensable to defeat their malignant influence. 

May I without hazard of seeming to depart from that reverence which 
I have ever maintained, and am resolved ever to maintain, towards an 
old superior and commander, hint, that I could not help, in some of 
the latest interviews, feeling a certain small impression, as if this influ- 
ence had already begun to operate, and to give some of the indications 
of its nature, in a disposition — I mean in a small, incipient degree of the 
disposition — to put everything in question and doubt ; to be more intent 
on seeking exceptions to plain and important principles, than willing to 
admit their importance ; to equalize the weight of little and secondary 
considerations on one side of a question, with great and primary ones on 
the other ; to extenuate, especially in political matters, the moral weight 
and bearing of principles and practices ; and to put tlie whole concern 
somewhat in the light of a game, where we must indulge men in their 
play, and not to be too Catonically or Puritanically rigid upon them with 
moral principles ; — in short, a disposition sometimes less seriously desir- 
ous to come to the real, honest truth and importance of matter, than to 
try what can be said about it, and especially what can be said in 
contravention of that which would ascertain, and stamp, and apply, that 
importance ? 

Doubtless my knowing (a knowledge quite general in society) that 
things of this kind are the prevailing characteristics of men in the legal 
profession, made me more prompt at surmises and perceptions ; but 1 
was not perfectly solitary in this sort of perception ; and in this I do not 
allude to any con-domestic opinions. Now a truce to all this ; your 
brother is just come to take leave. I most sincerely wish him health as 
the grand sine quSi non ; and then, all success in his pursuits. Perhaps 
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it is to be resetted that those pursuits have a preference to a certain 
otlier destination to which you allude, and to which I had some time since 
heard that lie also had alluded. My regret on this point would be 
more decidedly expressed but for the doubt, for which I fear there is too 
much ground, tliat the kind and degree of physical efibrt required in 
frequent public speaking would be injurious to him, if not dangerous. 
If his health shall become, which I most earnestly wish, fully established 
during the few next ensuing years, I hope the question of reverting to 
this theological destination will become a matter of conscience with him. 
But indeed he may very well unite the two engagements, maintaining 
a moderate exercise of both ; for I am for preachers having, as many of 
them as possible, some otiier sources of emolument than the precarious 
one of their ministerial employment. 



LXXXVII. TO THE REV. DR. RYLAND. 

BourtoUy May 20, IS 12. 

My dear Sir, — Dr. Cox's return, early in tlie morning, from a three 
or four days' visit here, gives me the opportunity of returning, without 
having recourse to any public conveyance, the books you were so kind as 
to lend me, so long since that I am quite ashamed to think of it. In any 
similar case in future, there really must be some legal bond, with a 
penalty for not returning the article lent within a specified short time. 
I am the less excusable in this delay, from having in my present 
possession (sent by Mr. Fuller I believe) the second volume 4to. of the 
Ramayuna, and the first volume of Confucius, wanting only the first 
sheet, and including the whole of the biographical introduction, concern- 
ing the Chinese philosopher. 

I am amazed beyond expression at the achievements of these mission- 
aries ; and I am almost glad, that so considerable a portion of their 
labors has been expended in translating for us the most renowned works 
of the East ; for thus we shall all, willing and unwilling, be brought to a 
right understanding of the vaunted wisdom of the orientals, which had 
left no need of such a thing as Christianity. As to the absolute value of 
what we thus obtain, one really begins to doubt, whether all that will 
ever be brought from the treasures of Asiatic learning, will be worth 
much more than the song of Chevy Chace. 

With respect to the Chinese, a grand object is gained by our having 
now fairly got a way opened into that hitherto formidable and inaccessi- 
ble language, for the introduction of the Christian truth by means of 
the translations that will now be easily made into it of the Bible, and 
other volumes of sound instruction. 

I most sincerely wish you continued health to sustain you in your 
unwearied and diversified labors in the cause of Christ ; and am, with 
friendly remembrance to Mrs. Ryland, my. dear sir, 

Yours, most respectfully and cordially, 

J. FosTEa. 
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LXXXVIII. TO D. PARKEN, ESQ. 

Bourton, June 30, 1812 
My dear Sir, — ^It is a long enough time since I received your letter, 
but it can never be too long to remember favors and services, nor be 
impertinent to acknowledge them. I was not pleased with myself for 

having caused you so much trouble Accept my grateful 

acknowledgment that there is, at least, one benevolent individual in the 
profession of the law. 

.... I am setting of!*, in a few hours, for North Wales, where I 
am to climb Snowdon, Cader Idris, &c. ; hunt the goats, roll stones down 
the declivities, and lose for a while the corrosion of the " sicva indigna- 
tio," against wicked men in power ; and, shall I say ? of my remorse, 
for having cruelly wronged, by unjust opinion and practical slander, a 
meek, simple-hearted, innocent class of saints, distinguished externally 
by wig and gown. 

.... You are at Cobbett again. It is considerably amusing to 
see what an air of superfine moralily (as Sydney Smith would say) and 
sanctified alarm you London gentry assume whenever he comes in 
question ; just as if any of us care a straw for anything he says, on the 
ground of his personal morality, or for any other reason tlian so much 
truth and intellectual force as his writings display. But you talk of his 
" truths not less dangerous than his falsehoods," which is just the kind 
of lingo with which people are endeavored to be, and partly are, per- 
plexed, frightened, and gulled, into an acquiescence with all the corrup- 
tions and mischiefs of the political state and course of things, while he is 
plainly and boldly enforcing a few great obvious principles, and illustrat- 
ing them by a perpetual reference to facts. He was plainly stating and 
predicting, all along, how our management as to America must operate ; — 
behold the consequence of despising all he said. He has all along urged 
the necessity of concession to the Catholics, and the abolition of flogging ; 
he was " a pestilent sower of sedition," as you say, for his pains ; but 
how odd it is that the whole state is coming round to him so fast ! He 
predicted the whole process of the paper-money, and warned against aug- 
menting the evil ; — it was all seditious and/aZse, for it has been substan- 
tially fulfilled. He has constantly represented, that a parliament con- 
Btituted like ours, will scorn all checks on the waste of public money ; — 
seditious and false — as witness the whole system of our outgoings, and 
not last nor least, the vast increasing accounts of sinecures and pensions, 
und twenty more such things ; all " dangerous falsehoods ;" or are these 
exposures the " dangerous, the equally dangerous truths ?" that is, the 
fact of these things being true is quite a harmless matter, but for Cobbett 
to tell that they are true, is very " dangerous," " seditious," and " pesti- 
lent." But I had all this over with W not long since, and I have 

not the least liking to go it over again. Only it amazes one, that Cob- 
bett's dubious morality, and his being erroneous perhaps now and then 
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in minor points (for in the great matters the business is too bulky and 
palpable for much deception or falsehood), should really have the efiect 
to turn so much urgent and awful truth into such comfortable falsehood, 
that tlie nation may sleep quite at its ease ! . . . . 



LXXXIX. TO THE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES. 

BourtoUy September 1, 1S12. 
.... Your life and adventures resound through the " united king- 
dom," and really have been fo moving and multifarious, that I should 
think you must have nearly the same crowded confusion of review as our 
old acquaintance, who is probably at this very time amusing himself 
among tlic curiosities of Moscow — getting the great Bell slung, perhaps, 
or some such thing. I greatly exult in the practical part of the business 
you are prosecuting, in po many directions, in the main effect of journeys, 
meetings, spoutings, and roarings ; bat, to be sure, the manner of it is 
infinitely abominable. In all time tliere surely never was a concern that 
brought out such a quantity of bad rhetoric — inflated, common-place, 
egotistical ostentation, nauseous cajolery, and reciprocated flattery, and 
mock-heroic pomp of triumph, for having crushed a spider, or marched in 
the desperate spirit of martyrdom through a bed of nettles. This last 
characteristic, especially, glares out to a degree intensely ridiculous. To 
hear some of tlie speechmakers, one would really suppose (but for the 
bombastic cast of tlie language) that one was hearing Wickliflfe or Lu- 
ther exulting in having tlius far braved the terrors of the Roman bulls 
and the Inquisition. Nothing of these charges, or but a trifle, attaches 
to you personally ; and you must very often have sufiered a provoking 
temptation to rebuke the rant of your occasional coadjutors, not to say 
any of your more permanent ones. . . . 



XC. TO HIS PARENTS. 

Bourton, September 1, 1812. 

.... The burning of the printing-office at Serampore has produced 
a great sensation in the religious public, and a multitude of very liberal 
contributions have been made to repair the disaster. This place is sel- 
dom behind in charitable exertions. Last Sunday Mr. Coles preached 
one sermon and I another, with relation to this event ; a subscription and 
collection have been made, and the result is, I believe, between eighty 
and ninety pounds, contributed in this and two neighboring villages to- 
wards restoring the fuU means and powers of that grand oriental maga^ 
zine for the warfare against the pagan gods and all abominations. My 
text was, Jer. xliii. 12, ''I will kindle a fire in the houses of the gods." 

It is exceedingly gratifying, while wars and devastations and all man- 
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ner of iniquities are deluging the earth, to observe what a most extraor- 
dinary spirit has been awakened by the promotion of knowledge and 
reh'gion. It is peculiarly a happy sign for our nation, amidst all its 
weight of demerits and calamities. 

.... Of late I have had to preach every Sunday, and generally twice. 
It has not, as yet, brought back the old debility ; whether the prolonged 
continuance of it would do so, I do not know. Nor am I at all likely or 
inclined to engage anywhere as a stated, constant preacher to a congre- 
gation. Certainly the pecuniary resource that would arise from such an 
engagement would he a serviceable thing ; but I shall be able to live 
without that resource, and there is a great deal more freedom attending the 
way of preaching I am now in. I can now preach or refuse to preach 
according to my own convenience, and am conferring obligations without 
incurring any ; while the usefulness may be nearly as groat, I should 
hope, as if I preached in a more stated way. The preparation for preach- 
ing in this way, too, takes less time from my other intellectual business 
than if I were a constant preacher in one place. It has also the advan- 
tage (so long as I am in this neighborhood) of taking me out into the air 
sometimes, by necessity, and so counteracts the bad effect of keeping 
constantly within the house, which I do very much. . . . 



XCI. TO HIS PARENTS. 

Bourton, February, 1813. 
.... It is still gratifying to advert to the good designs that are going 
on, though their magnitude and the rate of their progress be so far be- 
hind the designs of evil. This disparity, however, we trust will lessen, 
and is lessening every day. The great loss at Serampore is now, it 
seems, more than made up by the public liberality ; so that that eastern 
warfare against Satan will have suffered but a very slight suspension, to 
be renewed with still greater zeal and means of offence. Every succes- 
sive year's accounts from the missionaries there, is still more gratifying 
than the former. The last much surpasses any of the preceding. There 
never was on earth a set of men more faithful to a great object, nor, as 
to the principals of them, at least, more excellently qualified for it. To 
me it is constantly a cause of wonder, by what art, by what almost pre- 
ternatural faculty, it is possible for human beings to accompUsh so much 
as they are incessantly doing. It is tJie utmost possible exertion of mor- 
tal industry, but doubtless it is also a very extraordinary measure of 
divine assistance. The doctrine of divine assistance, the gracious agency 
of the Holy Spirit, is infinitely consolatory to me — a doctrine without 
which I should sink into despondency and despair. What a long course 
of experience you have had of its truth and its value, and how emphatic 
a testimony you could, at each recollection of past life, bear to the pre- 
ciousness of this part of the gospel. It stands next to the doctrine of 
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fttonement by the sacrifice of Christ, in its power of animating the Bonl, 
and saving it from the overwhelming force of a world of evil. . . . 



XCII. TO HIS MOTHER. 

BourtoUf September, 1814. 

Dear and honored Mother, — ^I have little that is new to mention 
this time. Since I wrote last, however, I have been at Worcester, which 
is a considerable number of hours' ride from hence. I was apphed to, 
to preach a Sunday for tlie Baptist minister there, who is in a danger- 
ous state of health There arc a number of the faithful, one here 

and one tliere, just on the point of quitting the earth ; and what a change 
it will be, to quit such a scene to enter immediately into the heavenly 
paradise. One is continually hearing of some one or other who has 
finished the mortal course, and of others who are evidently nearly on 
the point of doing it, in tlie devout and grateful confidence of entering 
the eternal kingdom. They can have little to make them wish to stay 
on earth. But one is stiJl willing to hope — ^indeed, cannot help rather 
confidently hoping — ^that before all the present inhabitants of the earth 
shall be called to remove from it, there will be such a transformation 
of its moral condition, that an aged Christian will have really somewhat 
less cause to be earnest for his departure than in such a time and state 
of things as tlie present. A good man, though glad to go to heaven, 
will nevertheless have somewhat less loathing of the earth that he is 
going to escape from, when he leaves it abounding in the blessed efiects 
of Christianity ; when the people of his family, of his neighborhood, and 
of his nation, are become, or are rapidly becoming, the genuine, zealous, 
and holy disciples and servants of Christ. j 

Kidderminster, where Baxter preached with such marvellous success, 
being at no great distance from Worcester, I took a ride thither with 
one or two friends, and walked a long time in and about the church in 
which he preached, aud in which the people, it is said, are now taught 
no doctrines similar to his. His pulpit remained till within a few years 
back, when it was removed as an old-fashioned thing. We went to 
see it, where it is carefully preserved in the vestry of a Sodnian meet- 
ing-house. An ancient-looking inscription carved on it, shows it to be 
nearly two hundred years old, being placed in the church many years 
before Baxter preached there. It is small, of oak, quite sound and firm, 
and is decorated with old carving, painting, and gilding, in a manner 
which must have been strangely gaudy ; insomuch, that, unless this was 
common in those days, one could almost fancy Baxter must have be^i 
displeased with so showy an object every time he looked at it. It was 
striking to stand in this pulpit, and reflect what a saintly and apostolic 
man had often occupied it ; what an eloquence of piety had been, with 
ahnost miraculous efficacy, poured from it ; and what the state of that 
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preacher may be now ! It was impossible not to feel some emodoiu 
of sorrow at having been so little like him, and of desire to be more en- 
abled and animated to follow him as he followed Christ. 

"With very great interest of a widely different kind, we viewed, at a 
place not far distant, some stupendous iron-works, where we saw many 
operations of prodigious power, by means of engines ; and, among other 
curious sights, gazed at a kind of cascade of iron, violently streaming 
down in a state apparently as fluid as water. The brilliance and the 
formidableness of this object were most striking. There were several 
chimneys nearly, we were told, three hundred feet high ; and there was 
a great iron wheel, which we were assured, on what appeared very good 
authority, is computed to revolve much more than three hundred miles 
in an hour. I am glad to have seen these various objects, as I am to 
have beheld anything curious and wonderful, on account of the new 
ideas they fix in the mind. By a proper application these become of 
great value to a man whose business is to be mental. 



XCIII. TO HIS MOTHER. 

Bourton, October, 1814. 

My dear and honored Mother—. . . . The ooor people in agrU 
cultural parts of the land are generally extremely ignorant, and dull of 
apprehension. They are considerably more so than the people of manu- 
facturing districts. Field occupations, with their attendant and conse- 
quent habits, notoriously tend to stupify the mental faculties. So that 
one sometimes almost despairs of making such things as ideas palpable 
to their apprehension. One has often the mortification of perceiving, 
that the plainest, most pointed, and repeated representations of pure 
truth and invisible things, fail to reach, so to speak, the vital region of 
the mind. It is to many who do hear a sound of speaking, just the same, 
as to the mind, as if nothing at all were said. The thoughts are not 
taken hold of; they do not distinctly make themselves present one mo- 
ment to the understandings or imaginations of those to whom they are 
directed. 

From such an experience of wnat men are, one is receiving continual 
corroboration of the conviction, that nothing less than a divine power 
can effectually arrest and awaken men's minds ; and therefore a strong 
incitement to invoke the intervention of that irresistible power. But at 
the same time, that power itself seems to prefer for the subjects of its 
operations the class of minds that are previously taught and influenced 
by education, and habitual attention to knowledge. This seems a gene- 
ral rule, though here and there the sovereignty of the power and the 
independence of its operations are evinced, illustrated, and honored, by 
the conversion of some of the most desperately uncultivated and unto- 
ward of the human race. 
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It is exceedingly gratifying to consider, how much more generally 
the rudiments of religious and other knowledge will be possessed by the 
next generation than they are by the present ; in consequence of the 
extension of the means of education, and the rapid and vast diffusion of 
tlie Bible ; so that preachers twenty years hence, will have a more 
pleasing office than they have had hitherto. Already some effect begins 
to be apparent. And the mere circumstance, that the hearers of the 
Christian ministrations are increasing prodigiously every year, in num- 
bers, is a happy, and a hopeful sign of the times. Aged Christians may 
justly be grateful for it as one of the consolations granted to the even- 
ing of their laborious day of life, that the Almighty gives indications, 
that he is going to accomplish the prophetic assurances of a grand im- 
provement of the world, and that the young pious friends they are going 
to leave behind, will, if they live to old age, have seen far happier times 
than their predecessors who are now on the verge of the world. 

There is nothing particularly new in this neighborhood, except the 
opening last week of a new Methodist chapel in a small town a few 
miles off, where I have often been to preach. I am very glad of it, 
however I may differ from their opinions ; for their active and indefati- 
gable zeal is sure to do good, incomparably more good, I trust, than 
harm. . . . We are all in good health. I prayed earnestly this morn- 
ing, and have often done so, that " the goodness of God may lead us to 
repentance;" that being attracted to him in devout affection by his 
mercies, we may be saved from the necessity of being disciplined to 
obedience and dependence by judgments of the severe order. 

I am always sorry to think of you at the return of winter, which is 
now once more so fast approaching. One of the venerable persons to 
whom, and for whom I have so often before expressed this feeling, is 
now beyond the reach of winters, and all the worse evils of this world. 
How often he mistakenly expected he should never sufier another win- 
ter ; but there was an appointed time to realize his expectations ; and 
that time is come, and is past ! How full of mystery, and wonder, and 
solemnity, is the thought of where he may be now, and what his em- 
ployments, and how divine the rapture of feeling with infinite certainty, 
that he has begun a never-ending life of progressive joy and glory ! 
The consideration of this will be an animated consolation to you in die 
sojourn which you are left behind to finish ; and I hope it will be an 
incitement to each of his relatives to wish and pray ardently, " Let me 
die the death of the righteous." 



XCrV. TO HIS MOTHER. 

Bourton, December, 1814. 
Dear and honored Mother, — ^It is such a gloom of winter, that I 
can but just see to write, though it is about mid-day. We have had 
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Bomething very like a storm for a whole week past, in a constant serie» 
of violent winds and rain. It lias occurred to me how dreary it must 
have been on your bleak hills, if there has been a similar season there. 
Having lately read a good deal of the accounts of voyagers, I am forcibly 
reminded what formidable scenes a multitude of human beings are now 
exposed in at sea. I expect to hear many accounts of perils and dis- 
asters on that element ; for I have no remembrance of so long a continu- 
ance of tempestuous winds. How many times and occasions there are 
which, if they make one think of the world at large, make one think of 
it as a vast scene of calamity. And how strange and mournful it is, 
that men should, nevertheless, bo so generally careless of availing them- 
selves of the Almighty refuge. I have just been inspecting a long and 
most interesting and striking account of the bold and often perilous enter- 
prises of a foreign traveller, during several years, in which he traversed 
many thousands of miles, often in wild and formidable regions, and I do 
not recollect meeting with even one single reference to a protecting 
Providence. He seems well disposed to take to himself all the praise of 
his safety and success. This sort of impiety I find very prevalent among 
this class of adventurers, with whose narratives I have been almost 
daily conversant for a good part of this last year, my literary task-business 
having been very much in that department. It is a kind of reading 
besides which I have had a great liking for from my childhood. You 
can recollect with what interest and eagerness, when I was a boy, I read 
everything I could obtain relating to the strange objects and adventures 
in distant regions, and how confidently and almost enthusiastically I 
anticipated and projected, that I should myself become a travelling 
adventurer, and see almost all the wonderful places and spectacles of 
which I read. 

A different lot was intended for me by the Sovereign Disposer ; but 
the same taste will no doubt remain as long as I live, its mode of gratifi- 
cation being nearly confined to the reading or hearing of other men's 
adventures and wonderful sights. And this kind of reading, while it is 
very entertaining, and on that account would be very tempting even if it 
were of no use, is capable, at the same time, of supplying the most 
valuable assistance to thought, and the most striking and useful illustra- 
tions to the religious and moral teacher, whether in preaching or in 
writing. I hardly ever preach without availing myself of something I 
have met with in books of travels ; and remarkable facts, pertinently 
introduced, will sometimes produce a striking effect: they awaken 
attention, which is itself no small matter. 

While thus reading travels into remote and wonderful scenes, I am 
often struck with the thought, what a fer more signal and important 
journey than all this awaits myself, and how much more marvellous the 
regions that will ere long be opened to my view ; and therefore, so far 
as the passion for wonders is concerned, I may be content to wait tiU 
called to go on a mysterious expedition to some other world. Meau- 
20 
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while, I earnestly hope and pray, that the intervening space of time may 
be very much and effectually employed in a solemn and judicious pre- 
paration for that greatest of enterprises. It is most striking to reflect 
how many of our friends, and the persons we knew, and habitually saw 
around us, have already gone. They do not come to tell us where they 
have been, and what they have beheld. Well, we shall not need their 
information; we shall go ourselves into the unknown scene. And I 
humbly trust in the divine mercy, we shall be met and welcomed, at the 
moment of our quitting this world, by a friendly and powerful Guide, 
into whose hands we may gladly commit our departing spirits. 



XCV. TO MRS. BUNN. 

Bourton, January 28. 

My dear Madam, My visit was extremely gratifying, even 

in spite of that tedious though trivial t9,sk which occupied so much of 
the earlier part of the time. I will take care next time (and might have 
taken care then, by a little previous management and industry) to be 
exempted from any such interference with social satisfactions — ^perhaps 
I should say duties, for I was ashamed not to call on my good friends of 
the humbler order. As a matter of entertainment I was very sorry not 
to be able to accompany the ladies on another excursion to see those 
most noble old friends of ours, the oaks at Longleat. 

On the Sunday morning, I heard one of the very wildest of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists — a man with the northern provincial brogue and 
grammar fresh upon him, and in point of intellectual discipline a perfect 
wild ass's colt. By way of contrast I went directly to the Abbey Church, 
and heard a consequential looking ecclesiastic read a sermon sensible in 
its way, and partly directed against the assumption by one class of 
preachers of the distinctive denomination — Evangelical. At Argyle 
Chapel, in the evening, I heard a very highly sensible sermon from Mr. 
East. 

The effects of the season were not so far on their progress about 
Bristol as in your neighborhood. But I had no time to take much notice 
of the last lingering beauty, or for any excursions for the mere purpose 
of looking about— except once so far beyond Bristol as St. Vincent's 
rocks, which, in an excessively cold and wet day, I contrasted with 
the magnificence of some of the scenes of North Wales. But even had 
there been higher rocks, and finer days, there was a circumstance capable 
of rendering them for a while matters of inferior interest. That circum- 
stance was no other than my falling once more, after many years' interval, 
into the company of Coleridge, who was at the time lecturing and talking 
in Bristol. 

I could not conveniently hear more than one of his lectures (on 
Sfaakspeare), but it was a still higher luxury to hear him talk as much 
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as would have been two or three lectures. I use the word luxury, how- 
ever, not without some very considerable qualification of its usual mean- 
ing, since it may not seem exactly descriptive of a thing involving much 
severe labor, — and this one is forced often to undergo in the endeavor to 
understand him, his thinking is of so surpassingly original and abstracted 
a kind. This is the case often even in his recitals of facts, as that 
recital is continually mixed with some subtle speculation. It was per- 
fectly wonderful, in looking back on a few hours of his conversation, to 
think what a quantity of perfectly original speculation he had uttered, 
in language incomparably rich in ornament and new combinations. In 
point of theological opinion, he is become, indeed has now a number of 
years been, it is said, highly orthodox. He wages victorious war with 
the Socinians, if they are not, which I believe they now generally are, 
very careful to keep the peace in his company. His mind contains an 
astonishing mass of all sorts of knowledge, while in his power and 
manner of putting it to use, he displays more of what we mean by the 
term geni us than any mortal I ever saw or ever expected to see. He is 
still living in a wandering, precarious, and comfortless way, perpetually 
forming projects which he has not the steady resolution to prosecute 
long enough to accomplish. His appearance indicates much too evidently, 
that there is too much truth in the imputation of intemperance. It is 
very likely he beguiles his judgment and conscience by the notion of an 
exciting effect to be produced on his faculties by strong fluids. I havQ 
not heard that he ever goes the length of disabling himself for the clearest 
mental operation, but certainly he indulges to a degree that, if not for- 
borne, will gradually injure his faculties and health. It is probable he is 
haunted by an incurable restlessness, a constant, permanent sense of 
infelicity. This has been augmented, doubtless, by the total deficiency 
of domestic satisfactions. 



XCVI. TO HIS MOTHER. 

Bourton, ^prU, 1815. 

Dear and honored Mother, — . ... My good wife has taken great 
pains with John, and he can now read readily enough, in any of the easier 
sort of books. Her health has somewhat suffered by the long harassing 
anxiety about the youngest child, during the precarious state of his health 
and life. As the fine season is coming on, I hope she will recover what- 
ever she has lost. What an incalculable measure of care it is that a 
mother has in rearing a few of these human creatures ; and then to 
think with what perfect indifference the monarchs of Europe are at this 
very hour, devoting, in all probabiUty, several hundreds of thousands of 
such creatures, reared quite to maturity, to die in battles and hospitals 
within the next three or four months ! 

I may presume, that the season has been with you, as here, unusually 
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mild, and so far indulgent to the infirmities of old age. There is here 
scarcely any remembrance of a spring so advanced in point of vegetation 
at the end of April. The apple-trees are opening their blossoms, and all 
is beautiful around. This is not, however, a favorable situation for see- 
ing nature to advantage ; our views are so confined, and so destitute of 
anything striking and romantic in form. I often regret, especially when 
reading books of travels, with perhaps fine engravings of sublime or 
beautiful scenes, that it should have been my lot to spend so considerable 
a part of my life in a place so completely removed from the magnificence 
of nature, — from the mountains, the rocks, the torrents, the cataracts, or 
the sea-shore, the view of which I know, by transient experience, to be so 
animating and enchanting to the imagination. This has been not only 
so much lost to me in point of pleasure — that is ever a secondary consider- 
ation ; what I still more regret is the loss of what such scenes often habit- 
ually beheld, would have added to the treasury of ideas in my mind, ideas of 
great value for illustrating and animating the course of thought and dis- 
course, in all the modes of instruction — ^by writing, preaching, social 
talking, and even social prayer. If any considerable portion of life yet 
remain to me, I hope that Providence will so favor me with respect to 
place of residence, that I shall yet obtain a good share of this advantage, 
so important as I know it to be for the enrichment of imagination. I 
have had one valuable compensation for this deprivation, in the opportu- 
nity of seeing some of the most sumptuous and splendid books of voyages 
and travels, with engravings of many of the most remarkable objects and 

scenes in the world This has really been a valuable advantage 

of my connection with booksellers and reviewing 

It often occurs to me, when thinking of, and regretting not being per- 
mitted to see the striking scenes of this globe, how soon I shall be sum- 
moned to see things inexpressibly more striking and awful, in the un- 
known world to which departing spirits will take their flight. May what 
remains of life be above all things devoted to the great concern of being 
prepared for that inevitable and marvellous flight and vision. Which of 
us is to go first remains yet to be seen. The one of our number that 
had the longest dwelt on this earth has taken the lead, and has now be- 
held what is infinitely beyond all mortal conception. 

I can have no doubt, that both you and my old friend S. T., amidst the 
daily weight of infirmity, find the promise fulfiUed of strength equal to 
the day, and so you know it will be to the very last hour. " He is faith- 
ful that has promised." He is sure to take especial care of those who 
are comparatively soon to be with him in heaven. 



XCVII. TO MISS B- 



Sourton, August 22, 1815. 
My dear Friend, — ^We have been returned hither this nine or ten 
days, during which I have been repeatedly reminded by Maria, in a tone 
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become quite reproachful at last, of the kindness which requested to hear 
soon afi:er our return, and as in all other cases, I have still answered^ 
To-morrow. Most things she can compel me to do, within some tolera- 
ble bounds of time ; but to loriie, there I am beyond her power — ^that is 
a thing in which Fate alone can rule me. 

We extended our term of dissipation a full week beyond what I reck- 
oned on as the very utmost limit, when we were at F. So long as Hall 
was to be heard, and Mr. J. S. was expected to be seen, there was some- 
thing very plausible to be pleaded ; but when both these gratifications 
were past, it was quite time for sober thoughts, and a return to the gar- 
ret ; but the event proved that there was nearly another week to be 
expended. On one of the days I took a round of about thirty miles on 
horseback, in company with a very clever and excellent young man, a 
barrister that is going to be. We went to Brockley Combe, Dundry, &c. 
Another of the days we contrived to get into the house of Mr. Hart Da- 
vis, the member for Bristol, to see several celebrated pictures. Though 
totally ignorant of painting, as an art, it was impossible not to be exceed- 
ingly delighted with several grand landscapes of Claude Lorraine, and a 
countenance by Leonardo da Vinci, intended for the Messiah previously 
to his incarnation — a countenance I should really think never yet equal- 
led, nor hereafter to be equalled, in painting or in reality. On quitting 
these rooms of enchantment, I could not help admitting the hint, that, 
in spite of all that philosophers have said, wealth has some advantages. 
Four or five of the pictures, taken together, are accounted worth, I be- 
lieve, £20,000. Though not of so magnificent an order, we saw a num- 
ber of veiy fine performances of the great foreign painters, at a house not 
a mile from Dr. C.'s. A number of the landscapes were of extreme 
beauty, by Vernet, Ruysdael, &c., &c. I cannot exactly judge whether 
I should, on the whole, like a room so illuminated for a habitual place of 
reading, musing, or, if I may use the word, sivdy ; but I think I should 
like it, for that it would do more good in the way of brightening and en- 
riching imagination, than it would do harm in the way of diverting 
attention. A considerable portion of another day I spent in examining 
the splendid part of the Bristol city library, where there are probably ten 
thousand volumes ; but my attention was nearly confined to about a dozen 
— ^the costly books of engravings relating to Athens, Palmyra, Rome, &c., 
&c. Another portion of the same day, and some hours of another day, 
were spent in Mr. Cottle's study, under benefit of special privilege to 
read a variety of MS. letters of Southey, Coleridge, &c. I received but 
a melancholy account of this last sublime and unhappy genius, who con- 
tinues the slave and victim, I now fear hopelessly, of that wretched habit 
which has already, in a measure, obscured and humiliated the most ex- 
traordinary faculties I have ever yet seen resident in a form of flesh and 
blood. His own reproaches, I understand, are more bitter than any that 
he can hear from a fellow-mortal ; but still unavailing. Hughes tells me 
in mingled language of admiration and compassion, that he made, a week 
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or two since in Wiltshire, at a Bible Society meeting where Hughes 
was, a speech of profound intelligence ; only, as was to be expected, too 
abstract for a popular occasion. 

Hall was the grand attraction in Bristol. We heard him as often as 
six times, besides a speech he made at the pubHc meeting respecting the 
National Education Society, at which Mackintosh was expected, but 
was unable to attend. There were fully four hours of close, dense 
speech-making. A great deal of good sense was uttered, and with less 
cajolery and impertinence than one often hears on such occasions. Hall's 
acute and witty speech could not, unfortunately, be heard by one half 
the assembly. I was sorry Mr. S. could not have been apprised of this 
meeting ; but he lost still more in not being at Broadmead on the even- 
ing of tlie same day (Tuesday), where Hall made, I should think it 
hardly extravagant to suppose, the noblest sermon ever heard within 
those walls, or even within that city ; the text — " Hast thou made all 
men in vain ?" It combined all the elements of supremacy in religious 
eloquence. It was explanatory, argumentative, ingenious, comprehen- 
sive, and sublime ; it was emphatically solemn and applicatory to con- 
science, with a pathetic earnestness and emotion toward the latter end, 
which was almost irresistible. He was himself, in one part of the con- 
cluding division, very deeply moved ; and there is something strangely 
striking in the unaffected and insuppressible emotion of a strong, firm, 
masculine, and intrepid person like him, with a temperament partaking 
much of that kind of hardness which does not feel slight impressions or 
gentle interests. We had him at Dr. C.'s one night, and a good part of 
next day, and I was in his company several times in Bristol. Company, 
however, he says, and I believe truly, he likes less and less each succes- 
sive year. With very great devotion, I apprehend there is almost a 
habitual shade of gloom over his mind ; besides, that he endures so 

much corporal suffering, and is certain to do so as long as he lives 

You may not have seen his book, " Terms of Communion ;" it is very 
able, and one should think conclusive and final ; but one is not much 
pleased to see such a mind so long occupied on a subject giving so little 
scope or occasion for the exercise of his more eloquent thinking. 



XCVIII. TO HIS MOTHER. 

Bourton, JVlovember, 1815. 
Dear and honored Mother, — Since I wrote last I have been almost 
as invariably shut up in the house as if I had been a prisoner. I have 
been reading, in a cursory sort of way, a variety of things, in English; 
Latin, and French ; among other things a considerable portion of Virgil, 
whom I am ashamed to have never fairly read through since I was at 
Mr. Fawcett's school. I do not know that I should now have particu- 
larly thought of reading him but for the accident of having obtained 
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possession of a particularly fine copy of him, accompanied by an ample 
commentary, by a most learned German, who employed a great part of 
twenty years of his life in illustrating this poet. 

Some parts of what I have read have powerfully recalled the circum- 
stances and feelings of a period so long since elapsed as the time of my 
residence at Brearley Hall. That period appears long since, even dur- 
ing these recollections. How striking it is to consider, that I am now 
materially more than twenty years nearer to an entrance into another 
world than then ! If I had then been sure of living till now, it would 
have appeared a very wide space for a certainty of future life ; and what 
great things (in a comparative sense) I should have confidently hoped to 
accomplish within it. But indeed, the uncertainty of that prolongation 
of life — the improbability of life being protracted more than four-and- 
twenty years beyond tlie moment of my bidding adieu to Brearley Hall, 
ought to have made me but the more earnest and diligent to turn every 
week and day to the best account. I have now to review that long 
period as irrevocably past. And I review it with great regret. I have 
not, I hope, altogether lived in vain ; but my attainments for myself, my 
usefulness to others, my service to God, have been miserably small, in 
comparison of what they might, with such means, and in such a spaco, 
have been. I have many gloomy musings on the subject, in which I 
can easily represent to myself this and the other good thing which has 
been possible, but has not been accomplished, during that long space of 
health and privileges — the best part of life, beyond comparison. It has 
been a space of time, in all probability, worth much more in point of 
capability than all the rest of ray life ; that is, all that preceded the time 
I left Brearley, taken together with all that may yet remain, even should 
I live to attain your present age, which is altogether unlikely. 

Nevertheless, so perverse and stupid is this human nature, that even 
these melancholy reflections, combined with all the solemnity of my 
anticipations, do not always suffice to rouse me to that earnestness and 
practical exertion which I feel to be, if possible, still more urgently my 
duty every day that now comes to me ; every day which is lessening the 
perhaps brief remainder. Upon the whole, however, I hope I do feel an 
increasing force of conscience and religion, and therefore an increasing 
solicitude, that whatever remains of my time on earth may be so em- 
ployed and improved, that I may not, at the end, have the same feelings 
concerning it, that I now have concerning the last twenty-five years. 

It is one important advantage gained by the past time to be most 
powerfully and habitually convinced that divine aid is indispensable, in 
a very large measure, to our making the best and noblest improvement 
of life. That aid I shall supplicate every day that I have to spend on 
earth. 

My business is clearly before me ; what I have to do is to preach and 
vmte; which I must endeavor to do more and better than hitherto; 
especially more in a religious spirit, with a more direct reference and 
desire to please God. 
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XCIX. TO HIS MOTHER. 

Bourton, December, 1815. 

Honored Mother, — ^In this remote corner everything ahnost seems 
to remain as when I wrote last. Thus it is from month to month. One 
is often struck with the thought, how little one has a perception of, 
amidst the infinity of things that are acting and changing, at every 
moment, in this vast creation. But indeed, within a comparatively small 
space around one, millions of acts and incidents are occurring, of which 
one is perfectly insensible. What processes of nature, what movements 
of human minds, what agency of invisible intelligences ! What a spirit 
would that be that should have a perfect perception, comprehending the 
whole and every part, of what takes place within a very small portion 
of even one country on the globe 1 What a stupendous intelligence, 
that should be able, in this manner, to inspect the whole earth, with all 
its beings and elements ! But, then, how overwhelming is the idea of 
THAT ONE Mind, whose perception extends to everything^ great and little, 
inanimate, living, and intelleclual, in the whole universe, comprehend- 
ing, perhaps, such a number of worlds as it would require an angel's 
faculties but to count ! How utterly and instantly the power of thought 
is confounded and lost in any attempt at forming the idea of such a 
Being ! It is useful, nevertheless, to exercise the mind sometimes in 
this manner. It tends to produce humiliation and self-abasement, and to 
inspire a holy awe. But, also, it tends to inspire joy, and gratitude, and 
triumph, when we consider that this Being condescends to be the friend 
of humble, and contrite, and devout men ; that he has revealed himself 
as a pardoning and gracious God, through the mediation of Christ ; that 
through this " new and living way " his throne may be approached with 
hope and confidence. And then there is the sublime idea of his taking 
the souls of his servants, at death, to contemplate him in a more intimate 
manner, to be expanded to an angelic and for ever enlarging capacity in 
that blissful contemplation and communion, and to receive to all eternity 
perpetually augmenting manifestations of his love. In such a view, 
with what emotions may you look forward to the termination of your 
mortal pilgrimage ! and with what grateful joy look back on that influ- 
ence of divine grace, which early in life persuasively compelled you into 
his service, and has preserved you constant in it ever since ! . . . . 

I still preach, one where or other, every Sunday ; and there would be 
work enough of this kind within a small circuit hereabouts, for an ad- 
ditional supernumerary. I wish exceedingly that there were in our 
societies a much greater number of such sensible and educated men as 
might be serviceably employed in frequent preaching, without being of 
what is called the regular class of preachers 

My wish for this John would be, that he might become one day a 
zealous and efiectual proclaimer of divine truth ; just such a one as I 
have before mentioned to you in the instance of a highly-cultivated 
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young man, .... who is lately returned from an excursion for iin- 
provement through France and to Geneva 



C. TO HIS MOTHER. 

Bourton, Marehy 1816. 

Honored Mother, — .... Worcester is only a six or seven hours' 
journey from this village. The surrounding country is, in spring and 
summer, very beautiful. In the road, between Worcester and this place, 
is that town of Pershore, where I spent a number of weeks so long since, 
previously to going to Ireland. Some interesting reflections were sug- 
gested to me in passing through it, and glancing over the course of the 
river Avon, on the banks of which I had so often walked in solitary 
musings, wondering what might be the appointed course of my future 
life in this world, and forming plans and resolutions. How Httle of these 
plans and resolutions has been accomplished ! those, I mean, which 
ought to have been accomplished ; those which were of a nature inde- 
pendent of the places in which I might be cast ; — ^those which related to 
the efforts, the improvements, the attainments, which were my absolute 
duty, wherever I might afterwards dwell or wander. How impossible it 
would have then been, when I traversed those meadows, by that stream ; 
— ^how impossible to believe it, if any one could have predicted to me 
tliat, passing by the place twenty-three years afterwards, I should have 
the mournful consciousness of having accomplished so little of all I then 
was so sanguine in anticipating : — if my life and health should be so 
long protracted by an indulgent Providence ! No, I could not have be- 
lieved it. I did not then know so much of the depravity, the treachery, 
of the heart of man. 

Another thing I could hardly have believed, could it have been then 
predicted, — namely, that my life, if it should prove, for twenty years, so 
unprofitable, would be attended all the while, nevertheless, by so many 
favors of the divine Providence, so constant a train of things at once 
indulgent and admonitory. 

And still another thing, — it would have been at that time impossible 
for me to believe, if it could have been declared to me, that when I 
should have spent twenty years so favored and yet so unprofitable a ser- 
vant, I should not feel on the review, at the beginning of the year 1816, 
a much severer grief, a much intenser self-indignation, than at this hour 
I actually do feel. How strangely one grows accustomed to one's own 
faults, and perversities, and sins, so as to have a criminal patience with 
them. Yet tliough I feel far too little on such a review, I do neverthe- 
less feel greatly indignant at this ingratitude, this indolence, this want 
of zeal, this wretched deficiency of every grace and virtue of Chris- 
tianity. I do in some measure, and I hope an increasing measure, hate 
this indwelling sin, this cold indifference, this procrastination, this dread 
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of taking up the cross. And I do, I hope I shall, each succeeding day, 
more apply to the almighty power ; " fly to the Lord for quick relief." 
AtlastIhopeto8ay,exultingly, " Sin, the monster, bleeds and dies." . . . 
We are all hereabouts, as everywhere else, deeply complaining of the 
times, and reproaching the bad men that preside over the state, and who 
manifest a scornful IndiflTerence on the subject, intent only to accomplish 
their own vain and vile purposes. But we are over-run with men just 
as unprincipled, in a lower condition 



CI. TO HIS MOTHER. 

Bourton-on-the- Water, May, 1816. 

Honored Mother, — The balmy influences of spring at length 
breathe into the room in which I am writing, and I have just been ad- 
miring the beauty of an apple-tree, and a few other trees now in full 
bloom. But this appearance has not, for a very long time, been so late 
in the spring. No one, scarcely, remembers so backward and ungenial 
a season as we have had this year. Snow has fallen within these few 
days. The consequence of this long rigor is, that now, when the vernal 
softness is at length come, the vegetation, with all its beauty, has come 
out as with a sudden burst ; insomuch, that a very few days have made 
a prodigious alteration in the appearance all around ; the earth seems 
ahnost as if it had undergone a miracle, in order to make it a proper 
place of abode for a purer, better kind of beings. 

But, alas ! the inhabiting beings remain the same ; a debased, irre- 
ligious, iniquitous, and miserable race. Nature has no gales, no beau- 
ties, no influences, to transform the depraved mind. The benignant 
skies, the living verdure, the hues of flowers, the notes of birds, have no 
power on selfish and malignant passions, on inveterate evil habits, on 
ingratitude and hostility against God. And it is all just the same, not- 
withstanding that the scene not only has so much beauty, and is such a 
manifestation of the divine power, but also is equally a display of the 
divine bounty, this opening beauty being a part of the grand process for 
the sustenance of man. 

What a base and odious thing is this human nature ! How multiplied 
and endless are the exhibitions of its abominable state ! All the in- 
habited world is overspread with them. I feel a peculiar interest and 
complacency in reading (in the many books of travels that come into 
my hands) of wildernesses and ruins. It gratifies me to read of this or 
the other city or district ; that whereas it once contained perhaps half a 
million of inhabitants, there are now not a fifth part of the number ; — 
that there are towers, castles, and mansions, and temples, and streets, 
deserted, dilapidated, falling in ruins; — ^that the lonely traveller may 
traverse leagues and leagues of the region, and meet no face, and see 
no abode of man. I involuntarily exclaim, " So much the better ; how 
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little there is, in that abandoned territory, of the abomination and miserj 
with which man is sure to fill every place in which his race abounds !" 

With something of this, mingled with other modes of interest, I read 
lately a small book, recently published, concerning the Ruins of Babylon, 
It is by a young man, whom I remember seeing at Bristol ten or twelve 
years since as a boy, remarkably distinguished by his eastern learning. 
He now resides at Bassora, only a few days' journey from Babylon. He 
wrote this account after one visit of examination to the place of that 
proud city. The place is marked by enormous masses of bricks, the 
foundations of the vast edifices which, in Daniel's time, towered aloft, 
amidst the stupendous accumulations of ordinary structures for human 
dweUing. There is now (as far as I remember) not a man dwelling 
there ! In clearing some secret vaulted passages, he found several hu- 
man skeletons. What a striking sight this would be ! while a crowd 
of solemn recollections came over one's mind. In one most enormous 
mass of bricks, in a great measure covered with mould and vegetation, 
he had little doubt he beheld the remains of the celebrated tower of Nim- 
rod. There is one part exposed, as a wall, and it is two hundred feet 
high 

CII. TO HIS MOTHER. 

Bourton, August, 1816 
Honored Mother, — .... I am still very far from having worked 
off my accumulated tasks in the reviewing way. I am sorry for having 
got so much into this kind of service ; it has its uses, but it has been in 
some measure a prevention of things that might have been more exten- 
sively, and more lastingly useful. I fully intend to withdraw, in a great 
measure, from the occupation, in order to attend to those more useful 
labors. But I have at the very least eight or nine months' work on 
hand, some parts of which have been very long, and almost inexcusably 
delayed. I have no power of getting fast forward in any literary task ; 
it costs me far more labor than any other mortal who has been in the 
habit so long. My taskmaster complains constantly and heavily of my 
slowness and delay. Part of which is indeed, I confess, owing to indo- 
lence. I have probably said before, what is always unhappily true, that 
I have the most extreme and invariable repugnance to all literary labor 
of every kind, and almost all mental labor. It is the literal truth, that I 
never, in the course of the whole year, take the pen, for a paragraph or a 
letter, but as an act of force an myself When I have a thing of this 
kind to do, I linger hours and hours often before I can resolutely set 
about it ; and days and weeks, if it is some task more than ordinary. 
About finding proper words, and putting them in proper places, I have 
more difficulty than it could have been supposed possible any one 
should have, after having had to work among them so long; but 
the grand difficulty is a downright scarcity of matter, — ^plainly the difr 
culty of finding anything to say. My inventive faculties are exactly like 
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the powers of a snail ; and in addition, my memory is an inconceivably 
miserable one. This last is a peculiarly grievous circumstance in the 
business of reviewing books. I read through a volume, and though I 
write short notices of the matters as I go on, when I get to the end I 
find I have no manner of hold, in my memory, of the contents. I have 
to read the greatest part of it again, and some parts probably three or 
four times. This was the case particularly with one of the last books I 
have written some account of in the Eclectic Review, — a splendid and 

very interesting volume about Ancienl WiUshire 

.... The article I have referred to in the Eclectic Review, will, I 
should think, be extremely interesting to every curious reader, not from 
any quality in the writing, but because it contains the substance of the 

work in question, compressed into a comparatively small space I 

did not mean thus to occupy my paper about a book, but really it is one 
of the most remarkable books I ever read, and the contents have very 
strongly taken possession of my imagination. 



cm. TO HIS MOTHER. 

Bourton, October, 181G. 
Honored Mother, — One may wonder that in a world so full of 
changes, a number of weeks should ever pass away without supplying 
considerable materials of record and information. In a multitude of in- 
stances such materials have not been wanting. How many persons 
within the last month have had to transmit to their distant relatives or 
friends melancholy information, sometimes expected, often unexpected. 
No doubt this very letter, in the course of its conveyance to you, will 
accompany in the post various letters going to one place and another 
with the information of the death of parents or children, husbands, wives, 
or other relatives ; and various letters relating accidents, calamities, 
sicknesses, or distressing experiences of the evils of the times. And 
then, glancing back to the long series of letters I have sent you during 
BO many years, and imagining how many letters conveying the expres- 
sions of distressed persons have so accompanied, during that whole 
length of time, the letters conveyed from me to you, what cause I have 
to wonder and be thankful that my letters have so seldom had to convey 
melancholy accounts or sentiments ! what a life of providential indul- 
gence mine has been ! A life of health, a life of much favor from fellow- 
mortals, of never-failing temporal supplies, of innumerable intellectual 
and religious means and advantages, and nearly nine years of it passed 
in a happy domestic connection. I think I do not forget any day to be 
grateful to Heaven for this last circumstance. My dear wife is one of 
the most estimable, and one of the most affectionate of her sex. I con- 
stantly feel how much she deserves to be loved, and I love her as much 
as in the commencement of our happy union. I often tell her fondly 
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how grateful I am to the Almighty that she is mine, and that she has 
been mine so long ; only regretting, as I told her this morning, that she 
had not been mine earlier in life. But that was as Providence ordered 
it, — the same Providence which ordered that my early partialities should 
not result in the conjugal relation. Prom all the merciful care of that 
providence during the past, I have very good cause to commit my way 
to the Lord for all the time that may yet be to come. In advancing into 
the darkness of futurity I will humbly and gratefully trust that the Guar- 
dian and Guide of my life hitherto, will " never leave me nor forsake 
me." And, the while, I hope to be found more faithful and diligent in 

his service 

I have not yet got my sermon ready for the printer. The cause of 
rehgion is but in rather a languid state. It would be happy if the evils 
of the times were to work a religious effect, but I fear there are no very 
strong signs of this. By one means or another, however, religion will 
most certainly make its promised advances, and bring at last to the 
wretched human race a most blessed change from the condition they 

have been in through all ages One of my friends is just returned 

from a summer excursion in France and Switzerland, and is going to 
betake himself with all diligence to the work of preaching. He preaches 
without any pecuniary reward, and just when and where he thinks he 
can do most good. Very few things have ever gratified me more than 
the course this excellent young man has taken. He has grown up per- 
fectly free from all the vanities common among rich young men, has been 
the better for all the scenes and varieties he has passed through, and 
dedicates himself to the cause of religion with a most serious, deliberate, 
and growing determination. It would be a most delightful thing to see 
a few of what we call gentlemen enter life in anything like such a 
manner 



CIV. TO HIS MOTHER. 

Bourton [date uncertain]. 

My dear and honored Mother, — . . . . The divine Providence has 
continued indulgent to us in this house, our health having been prolonged, 
and each domestic advantage and blessing. It is my daily wish and 
prayer to be more thankful, and more willingly and actively obedient. 
How slow is the perverse mind to yield itself, even to the most powerful 
attractions of goodness — when it is the goodness of the supreme Being ! 
The greatest of all his acts of goodness is to " give a new heart, and 
renew a right spirit within us." 

Though nothing unusual has taken place within our walls, a field two 
or three hundred yards from the house has presented to me a very striking 
spectacle. In digging for gravel there have been found in diflerent situa- 
tions, a number of human skeletons. I have seen as many as four of them 
uncovered. One of them waa within a rude structure of stones, placed 
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iomewhat in the form of a coffin. Another seemed to have been in some 
kind of coffin of wood, as there were several very large iron nails, and an 
extremely small bit of decayed wood. About the others there were no 
stones nor relics of wood. They were in each instance complete, there 
being very little decay, excepting that the bones, of course, were in a 
state of separation from one another, and that the skulls were too brittle 
to be taken up perfectly whole. The teeth were in as perfect preserva- 
tion as when the bodies were deposited. One set was remarkably fine, 
and being but little worn, indicated that the person was young, though 
of full growth. In another instance, a considerable number had been lost 
before the person's death, and the remainder were so much worn down, 
as to indicate a person of very considerable age. The stature or other 
dimensions did not appear to be materially different from the present 
state of the race. There were no coins, weapons, or other circumstan- 
ces to assist curiosity in the inquiry after the dates of their interment. 
The most natural conjecture is that they might be Romans, as they were 
very near the mound of a large Roman camp, as it is judged to be. 
Other skeletons have at various times been found in these fields. One 
circumstance with respect to those just now found would seem to indicate 
that they were the people of pagan times ; — they were placed mostly in 
a direction north and south ; whereas the popish Christianity, had it then 
been in the country, would undoubtedly have prescribed most authoritatively 
that they should have been laid east and west. It may therefore be 
fairly conjectured that they have lain quiet and unknown in these beds 
of dust much more, at any rate, than a thousand years. In those beds, 
though now in a broken and dislocated state, they are again deposited, 

excepting some fragments that I and Dr. S took away, consisting 

of several jaws and portions of skulls. 

I have been extremely struck and interested by these spectacles, 
which I was glad to have an opportunity of seeing. They have much 
more power over the imagination than the bones that may sometimes be 
seen in opening or digging graves in our churchyards. To the idea of 
death, and human beings departed, is added, in this case, that of an 
unknown antiquity, that of the wonderful lengths of time which they 
have lain unseen and silent under the footsteps of many long generations 
in succession. The mind is absorbed in musings, inquiries, and wonder- 
ings, who they were, what were their language, religion, habits of life, 
personal appearance ; what kind of people they were that inhabited the 
place around at that time. There is added the solemn idea, which occurs 
at the sight of any such spectacles of more modem date, that some- 
where there exists at this moment, a soul that once inhabited this 
deserted form. 

.... Here the gloom of approaching winter is coming fast upon us ; 
and judging by the manner in which it affects one in even the vigor of 
life and health, I can partly imagine how it must affect you. I trust you 
will find the full effects of the consolations of piety, and the powers of 
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faith I earnestly wish and pray that we may all of us be devoted 

progressively more and more to Him who is our present happiness and 
our eternal life. 



CV. TO THE REV. THOMAS LANGDON. 

Bourton, June 18, 1817. 

My dear Friend, — ^You may very justly think it a little strange that 
your most friendly letter should remain so long unanswered, even though 
you should at any time have chanced to hear of my bad reputation with 
respect to correspondence. In the present instance, however, a very 
few words will make out a tolerable exculpation for me. I am just 
returned, after nearly a month's absence from home ; the latter part of it 
spent in such uncertain rambling, that your letter could not have been 
transmitted to me with any confidence of its finding me at any particular 
place. It therefore remained till my return. I am sorry for this, but 
will hope it may not cause you any serious inconvenience with regard to 
the arrangements for that public concern on account of which it was 
written. 

My dear and highly respected old friend will readily believe that the 
invitation it conveys to me gratifies all those feelings towards him and his 
domestic companion, and their circle of friends, which have perfectly 
survived so long an absence, and will survive to the end of life. But ray 
acceptance of it is prevented by a combination of circumstances too 
insignificant to be recounted in detail, but all together forming an insur- 
mountable obstruction. Some of them relate to very long engagements 
and tasks, of which I really must acquit myself within a short time to 
come, or incur much inconvenience and some discredit. I have, besides, 
an extreme difficulty and reluctance, which but increases with advancing 
life, to sustain any material part on important public occasions ; and in 
addition, there are a number of deterring feelings and considerations 
arising from the changes which time and death have made in my native 
place. 

You will have no difficulty in obtaining, nearer home, a better coadju- 
tor in the interesting service you have in expectation. But, indeed, httle 
will be wanting in addition, when you have tlie exertions of unquestiona- 
bly the foremost preacher in the world. I am very glad that Hall has con- 
sented to be with you. I sincerely wish you every concurring favorable 
circumstance, and the utmost success in the intended institution. 

I am greatly interested by the information concerning yourself and 
your family, and very grateful for the expressions of friendly regard from 
you and my dear old friend Mrs. Langdon. It pleases me too, not a lit- 
tle, that Mary can entertain what I may call a traditionary kindness for 
me. How vividly I recall at this moment the luxury of toying with her, 
and carrying her about the house, when she had been but a short time 
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an inhabitant of the world in which slie has now lived long enough to 
have her youthful visions of felicity, and long enough to discover, or at 
least to suspect, that those flattering visions contain no small portion of 
delusive promise. Yet I hope the great Benefactor intends her as much 
felicity in this short life as can be imparted by piety, combined with the 
affection of the relatives and friends with whom she shall spend it. May 
it be long, and healthy, and useful. The same I wish for the six others 
that Heaven has spared you of the twelve. How much painful emotion 
it must have cost to surrender in succession five to him that gave them. 
Yet I am most confident that now^ in thinking what a world they have 
left, and to what a world they are gone, both you and their other afiec- 
tionate parent feel a very, very great preponderance of the consolatory 
over the mournful feeling. 

I should have been glad, my dear friend, to have heard a better account 
of your health. I earnestly hope a merciful Providence will support 
you in a capacity of doing good to your family and your congregation 
for a number of years to come, — I would say for many years yet to come. 
And I trust we shall all, through whatever term of life yet remains to us, 
be still more earnestly devoted to Him, into whose presence we hope to 
go when it shall terminate. 

What a length of retrospect it is back to the time that I used to mingle 
with so much delight in your society, your discussions, and vivacities ! 
The ideas that arise in the review of that most animated period, and of 
all the stages since, are far too numerous for any attempt to note a hun- 
dredth part of them here. I do promise myself that I shall yet spend 
some days in the well-remembered scene of those remote years, and, 
with you and Mrs. L., make our comparisons 

It is now many years since I just saw her and Mary one short moment 
at the end of a bad sermon I preached at Bristol ; and I was extremely sorry 
that their appointment to leave Bristol early the following morning, 
made it impossible for me to have the pleasure of a real interview. 

I meant to say a few things about myself, but an intrusion has left me 
but one moment to the post hour, and I think I ought not to delay the 
reply so much as one day longer. I have general good health. The 
physical cause which about ten years since compelled me, most reluctantly, 
to give up preaching entirely for a considerable time, remains now but in 
so small a degree that I preach every Sunday, sometimes once, oftener 
twice, in the most irregular way ; sometimes in the meeting-houses in 
the district, sometimes in school-rooms and barns. 

.... I am in a great state of doubt and balancing whether to remove 
near Bristol ; in which case I should preach oftener at Downend, which 
I dare say you remember. 

I have been happy, very happy in a domestic union nearly ten years. 
We have three children and have lost two. My wife remembers you, 
and is ready with her friendly wishes. I should be very glad to hear 
from you at any time you could spare the space to fill a large sheet vdth 
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information respecting yourself, your family, and those old friends, of 

whom I cannot hope to find that all of them continue in the world 

Yours, most cordially, 

J. FOSTEB. 



CVI. TO B. STOKES, ESQ. 

Bourton, October 31, 1817. 

.... As to this book of Alps, torrents, and ices I should 

have sent it several days since, but from the very onerous and engrossing 
business of making up a great number of packages of books for the tran- 
sit toward Bristol. That business is, within a trifle, completed, a day 
or two since. They are now all gone, and about arrived at their desti- 
nation, but two or three dozen of volumes. They have constituted one 
entire wagon-load, and a material portion of two others. I was myself 
hardly aware of the quantity which had been brought by degrees into 
this dark den, till they were thus summoned all out from their obscure 
lodgments in chests, comers, and dust ; whence they have come forth, 
reproaching me with an expense carried, for a succession of years, be- 
yond all conscionable bounds. . . . But I have told you positively, that 
I am now going to adopt a decided reform. I must of necessity do so, 
whether I would otherwise choose it or not. The book herewith sent 
you, forms a fine poetical finish to so extravagant a course ; and it is yet 
to be paid for, as it can ; I question if I dare ever tell you the price. 

You will find it a thing that may boldly brave criticism. It seems to 
me the most exquisite thing of its class that I have ever seen. It is, by 
its subject, a good match and counterpart to the other which I had the 
pleasure of lending you — icy mountains contrasted with burning ones. 
But you will readily perceive that this is of very considerably more re- 
fined and delicate execution than Hamilton's. 

With a softness which I have never seen equalled but in the best 
water-color paintings, it has an admirable distinctness and precision of 
delineation, insomuch that the small human figures, goats, horses, &c., &c,, 
will bear inspection through a considerably magnifying glass. This is 
owing, in good part, to the very fine engraving which forms the basts on 
which the colors are laid. Its defect is the want of about fifty pages of 
letter-press description, in French, which accompanied the plates at their 
publication, but which, from what cause I have no guess, are much 
oftener wanting than inserted in the copies on the continent — as the 
bookseller, a man of character, I believe, assures me he knows to be the 

case Each plate has the pompous circumstance of a dedication 

to some high personage or other. This, however, tended to insure their 
being all executed with great care. One among the latest is inscribed 
to the unfortunate Louis XVI., in the year 1793, which proves that the 
work was long in publishing, for the publication commenced soon after 
21 
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1780. Wolff, the draughtsman of the greatest number of them, was a 
landscape painter of high reputation, and I have seen the testimony of 
the very celebrated naturalist and philosopher, Baron I Jailer, that the 
drawings were of the highest merit in point of fidelity ; and he had 
observantly traversed the scenes, he says, a number of times 



CVII. TO B. STOKES, ESQ. 

Downend, May 5, IS 18. 

My very worthy friend and brother-in-law. Dr. Cox, is in a state which 
reduces to these very three months the utmost calculation for his life, in 
the opinion of his medical friends, and I should feel a long absence and 
excursion of amusement, just at such a season, incompatible with the 
interest and attention justly claimed by such a situation, td say nothing 
of the many obligations I owe to his kindness. The progress of his 
decline to his present condition has been through constantly aggravating, 
and recently quite dreadful, suffering, from some malady still very 
uncertain to medical judgment, but probably the heart or its immediate 
vicinity. He has intervals of alleviation, but the grand cause is still 
working on, and the only uncertainty of anticipation is judged to lie 
between a speedy and sudden termination, and a protraction of extreme 
and frequently recurring sufferings through a space of several months. 

.... The fine book was delivered safe, and is now in its appropriate 
box in this garret. It does not, on re-inspection, appear of diminished 
excellence from my having seen many fme things hi the interval of its 
absence, nor as compared with one or two most admirable and splendid 
things which have also found their way into this garret, and were never 
inhabitants of that other spider's palace which I left six months since. 

.... But I have gone on beyond any fair proportion of talk about 
myself. I am also at the end of my time, as it will be desirable to get a 
place in Broadmead Meeting tliis evening an hour before the time for the 
commencement of the service. I have seen a good deal of this intellec- 
tual giant."" His health is better than some time past. His mind seems 
of an order fit with respect to its intellectual powers to go directly among 
a superior rank of intelligences in some other world, with very little 
requisite addition of force. 

♦ Hall. 
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well to St. Peter's ; Departure from Rome— Peppery Englishman ; Fall of 
Terni ; Perugia — Clitumnus — Battle-Field of Thrasymene ; A Man Built in 
a Wall ; American Artists in Florence ; Venus di Medici— Titian's Venuses 
— Death of a Child— An English Family ; Stroll through Florence— Do- 
minican Friar ; Pisa— Condition of Italian Peasantry— Conversation with a 
Peasant Girl ; King of Sardinia — Censorship of the Press — A Smuggling 
Priest; Allessandria-Battle-Field of Marengo— Pavia— Milan ; Character of 
the People of Italy. 

"Mr. Headley's Letters are daguerreotypes of Italy and her people. 
We know no more vivid or faithful portraitures of the common people of 
Italy, their character, modes of life, peculiarities, &c. Mr. Headley is a 
keen observer, a good describer, and possesses a joyous, hoping, loving 
spirit "—JVew York Daily Tribune. 

" This is one of the best books of travels ever published in this country. 
Its most marked characteristics are the vigor and spirit with which it is 
written, the clearness and quickness of the writer's observation, and the 
sound common sense which pervades all his comments upon what he saw. 
Mr Headley took with him in his travels, not only an eye to see whatever 
either novel or interesting he mi^ht encounter, but a sensitiveness which 
led him to feel and appreciate its beauty or deformity. His Letters are 
thus thoroughly life-like,— a transcrij)t not from guide-books which directed 
his rambles, but from the pictures impressed upon his own heart by the 

various objects which met his notice The work cannot fail to at 

tract very general notice. If Messrs. Wiley and Putnam can carry on this 
series as well as they have begun it, we shall have, indeed, a Library of 
American Books of which we may well be proud."— JV! F. Courier. 



WILEY & PUTNAM'S ADVERTISEMENTS 



CHOICE LITERATURE. 

BASIL MONTAGU'S SELECTIONS FROM TAYLOR, SOUTH, BAR 

ROW, FULLER, &c. 
LEIGH HUNT'S INDICATOR AND COMPANION. 2 vols 
HOOD'S PROSE AND VERSE. 2 vols. 
CHARLES LAMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
HAZLITT'S TABLE TALK. First scries, 2 vols. 
HAZLITT'S TABLE TALK. Second series, 2 vols 
TUPPER'S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. First and second series. 
T. K. HERVEY'S BOOK OF CHRISTMAS. 
SKETCHES FROM LIFE. By Laman Blakchard. Edited, with a 

Memoir, by Bulvver. 
VLSITS TO THE HAUNTS AND BIRTHPLACES OF ENGLISH 

POETS. By William Howitt. In Press. 

A complete colh'ction of the vv^ritings of Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt will 
form part of the series to be published at short intervals ; Walter Savage 
Landor's writings ; De Quincey's (the English opium-eater) Miscella- 
neous Writings. Also, a series of the old English writers, including Sir 
Thomas More, Herbert, Fuller, Sir Thomas Browne, Milton, 
Selden, Bacon, and ethers. 



THE POETS. 

SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS WHO LIVED 

ABOUT THE TIME OF SHAKSPEARE. With Notes. By Charles 

Lamd. 
TASSO'S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. Translated by Edward Fairfax. 

With a critique by Leigh Hunt, biographies by Charles Knight, &c. 
THE BIRTH-DAY AND OTHER POEMS- SOLITARY HOURS. By 

Caroline Southey. In Press. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF KEATS. With a Life of the Author and 

Additional Poems. Edited by R. Monkton Milnes. In Press. 
POEMS. By Thomas Hood. In Press. 



AMERICAN SERIES. 

Of the " Library of American Books," the following have already been 
issued : — 

JOURNAL OF AN AFRICAN^ CRUISER. Edited by Nathaniel 

Hawthorne 
TALES. By Edgar A. Poe. 
LETTERS FROM ITALY. By J. T. Headley. 
THE WIGWAM AND THE CABIN. By W. Gilmore Simms 
BIG ABEL AND LITTLE MANHATTAN. By Cornelivs Mathkwb. 
WANDERINGS OF A PILGRIM UNDER THE SHADOW OF MOUNT 

BLANC By the Rev. George B. Cheever, D.D. 



WILEY AND PUTNAM'S ADVERTISEMENT, 

DR. LYELL'S TRAVELS IN THE U. S. 

TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, IN THE YEARS 184 J -2; WITH 

GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE UNITED 

STATES, CANADA, AND NOVA SCOTIA. 

By Charl.es Lyeli., Esq. F.R.S., Author of The Principles of Geology. 
1 thick vol. 12rao., beautifully printed, with engravings and colored maps, 
$1 75 ; or the same, bound in 2 vols., jj{i2 00 ; also, a cheap edition with ^uts, 
75 cents. 

"We heartily commend this work of Mr. Lyell's to our readers, and 
assure them that its perusal will be an intellectual treat. His scientific 
notes are of great value, and make us rather proud of our country." — 
American Agriculturist. 

*• The production of a ripe scholar, and science is cosmopolite. The 
work is full of shrewd and sensible observations." — JSTew Orl. Bee. 

" Wo indeed rejoice that so careful an observer of the phenomena of na- 
ture has given us such a mass of facts, all of which are well authenticated." 
— Lutheran Obseroer. 

"Full of interesting and valuable results." — Simms' Mo. Mag 

" This book is the most sensible ever written on America by an English- 
man." — Graham's Magazine. 

" The author is just the kind of traveller whose opinions we should re- 
spect. No one can read his work without being struck by the fairness of 
spirit and the sincerity with which he writes." — Picayune. 

"Mr. Lyell's book is quite a gem. We gather from every page of this 
work, the most valuable information. His discussions throughout are ex- 
ceedingly learned." — True Sun. 

" A most interesting work, and one of the highest practical value " — 
Pittsburgh Chron. 

" It contains a massof information of a scientific character that renders it 
most welcome to American readers." — Hartford Courant. 

" This work will prove a most acceptable one to American readers as a 
book of popular interest, and of useful scientific information." — JV. Y. JVtws. 

" It is a record of the observations of a most intelligent traveller and fas- 
cinating writer. . . . The author has the rare faculty of making his readers feel 
as if they were his vompagnons de voyage ; and everything that he relates 
seems to become with them almost a matter of personal experience. The 
grace and beauty and power with which he describes the scenes and places 
that he witnessed and visited, have not been surpassed by any modern 
traveller." — Albany Argus. 

" This is, indeed, a refreshing book. It is from the pen of a man of 
known science ; but he is also a philosopher, and one who looks rather at 
the great causes and their effects in Nature and in society, than at those trifle* 
which take up the attention of lesser minds, and upon which such minda 
but too frequently, alone delight to dwell." — Buffalo Pilot. 

" Few books more really valuable have recently been issued from the 
American press."— i?Mjfa/o Advertiser. 

" Its scientitic investigations, and its impartiality as a Journal, render this 
work worthy of being extensively read." — Hunt's Magazine. 

" We have read this book with great pleasure and instruction, .... and 
can confidently recommend it." — JV. O. Delta. 

" We must now leave this desirable and instructive publication to the 
popularity it so well deserves, both from the scientific and the general 
reader " — Anglo-American. 



WILEY & PUTNAM'S ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SIR TRANCIS HEAD'S BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN 

THE RHINE. By Victor Hugo. 

FATHER RIPA'S RESIDENCE IN CHINA. 

NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL TO CAIRO. By Michael 

Angelo Titmarsh (W. M. Thackeray). Nearly ready. 
BECKFORD'S ITALY, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, AND VISIT TO THE 

MONASTERIES OF ALCOBACA AND BATALHA-ln Press. 

These will be followed by Sir Francis Head's JVotes of a Journey 
across the Pcunpcu ; Waterton's Wanderings in South America; Miss 
Rigby's Letters from the Baltic ; Henry Nelson Coleridge's Six 
Months in the West Indies ; JVotes of a Journey through France and 
Italy, by Hazlitt ; and others — forming altogether one of the most original 
and select collections of books of travels ever published. 



CLASSIC FICTION. 

MARY SCHWEIDLER, THE AMBER WITCH. The most interesting 
Trial for Witchcraft ever published. 

UNDINE AND SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS. From the Ger- 
man of La Mottk Fouque. 

THE DIARY OF LADY WILLOUGHBY. 

HEADLONG HALL AND NIGHTMARE ABBEY. 

ZSCHOKKE'S TALES. First and Second Series. Translated by Parkb 
Godwin. 

THE CROCK OF GOLD. By Martin Farquhar Tupper. 

THE TWINS AND HEART. By Martin Farquhar Tupper. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIEI-D. 

THIODOLF THE ICELANDER AND ASLAUGA'S KNIGHT. By 
La Motte Fouque. In Press. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LITERATURE. 

LEIGH HUNT'S IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 
HAZLITT'S DRAMATIC WRITERS OF THE AGE OF ELIZABETH. 
HAZLITTS CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
WILSON'S GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF BURNS. 
HAZLITT'S LECTURES ON THE COMIC WRITERS. 
HAZLITT'S LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 
TALES FROM THE GESTA ROMANORUM. 

STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS ; being a summary in prose 
of the Poems of Dante, Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto and Tasso, with 
comments throughout, occasional passages versified, and critical notices 
of the lives and genius of the authors. By Leigh Hunt 
WIT AND HUMOR : a Sequel to " Imagination and Fancy." By Leigh 
Hunt. In Press. 

The works of Hazlitt in this department, the most eloquent commen- 
tator on English Literature, will be followed by various writings of Camp- 
bell, Wilson, Coleridge, Southet, Ellis, and others. 
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